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SAFE AGAINST ALL 
BLOWOUTS ! 


When you're buying blow- 
out and puncture protec- 
tion, remember this! 


Only the LifeGuard double 
air-chamber principle gives 
you complete safety in every 
blowout! For no matter 
how big the blowout, the 
inner LifeGuard chamber 
still holds air—enough air to let you come to a 
safe, controlled, straight-line stop. In 17 years, 
in millions of miles of driving, we know of no 
case of failure of the LifeGuard principle in a 
blowout emergency! 


LIFEGUARD 
double ai; chamber 

















RE-USABLE PROTECTION THATS BOTH BLOWOUT-SAFE AND PUNCTURE-SAre : 


¢- Oe Velie 


SEALS ITS OWN 
PUNCTURES ! 


Why spoil a trip by having to change a punctured 
tire? This tube mends its own punctures. If a 
nail or other object penetrates the New Life- 
Guard Safety Tube, the puncture-sealant auto- 
matically seals the puncture without loss of air 
pressure. And these new tubes hold air more 
than 5 times longer than natural-rubber tubes! 
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OUTLASTS 3 
OR MORE SETS 
OF TIRES ! 


COSTS LESS BECAUSE 
ITS RE-USABLE ! 


This is the only protection against both blow- 
outs and punctures that doesn’t wear out when 
your tires wear out. You can re-use these cubes 
in at least 3 sets of tires for 100,000 miles or 
more of blowout-safe, puncture-safe driving! 
Thus, you save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


You can have this double protection now for 
the price of the tubes alone. Just have your 
Goodyear dealer equip your present tires with 
a set of the New LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 


Of course your smartest buy of all is a set of 
Goodyear tires with New LifeGuard Safety Tubes! 
No other tires give you the same comfort, safety, 
and mileage as Goodyears. Remember, more people 
ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 


EAR 


LifeQuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohic 
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NEXT MONTH 


What’s it like to live in the movie stars’ H 0 LI D AY 


home town? In October, Irving Stone gives 
you the fascinating answer in his full and in- 
timate story of Beverly Hills . . . Photogra- 
pher-writer David Scherman explores the 
history, wealth and beauty of Pennsylvania’s 
rivers .. . And Richard Llewellyn takes 
on adventure in Argentina, the land of the 
gaucho, where Irishmen and Arabs speak 
Castilian and man’s best friend is his horse. 


SEPTEMBER COVER 


For our Colorado cover, Photographer 
George Leavens chose Marie Aber, Colo- 
rado Springs beauty-contest winner. Twenty- 
one-year-old Miss Aber, a native of Hayden, 
Colorado, is a beauty-parlor operator and 
a part-time model. Pictured with a palo- 
mino stallion, Miss Aber wears typical 
western costume with columbines, the state 
flower of Colorado, embroidered on her 
shirt, and turquoise-studded belt buckle. 
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Tweed ... the one fragrance 


above all others . . . to wear 
anytime, anywhere. Tweed 
is more than a perfume... 
it is a state of mind. 


Tweed fragrance items from 85¢ 
to $57 50 p'vs fox 
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Sin Against Succotash 


Phil Stong, who wrote Sweet, Tender, beyond my comprehension, ur 
Wonderful (June HoLipay) wrongs the fallen heir to an oil well or a 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and all wants to look it over. 
good New Englanders. He says, ““The deep WILLIAM CARL § 
South sometimes sins against Massachu- St. Louis 


setts by using green beans instead of 
Limas.” He is speaking of succotash 
Further on he says that succotash is “a 
combination of stewed corn and Lima 
beans.” Succotash is never made with 
Lima beans except by nonyankees. Succo- 
tash is made with small mottled beans 
called by some “cranberry” beans and by 
others “horticultural.” Before coming 
here to Panama, we were stationed in 
Carlisle, way out west in Pennsylvania, 
and the natives were so ignorant they did 
not raise cranberry beans and we had to go 
without succotash except when my brother- 
in-law brought us some proper beans from 
Connecticut. 

Apparently poor Mr. Stong has never 
eaten real succotash. Believe me, he hasn't 
really eaten corn in its finest form. 

> 
Fort Kobe Pee Utah's unmissable Bryce Can 


Canal Zone 





e Doctor Stude’s suggestions are 
@ The original “Yankees,” NewEng- excellent; his is one of the countles 








pgf as | land’s Indians, made their misick- other trips Al Hine might have 
ites quatash (corrupted by later Yankees taken in this infinitely varied land 

25438. to succotash) with Lima, among As for the doctor’s Texas query 

sweets 2 other, beans. From a study of New over six million Texans can tell hi 
‘ wes England cookbooks, we get the im- why—and will!—Ed. 

=? .35.- pression that you can use any type 

g ° Sr of bean with your corn, call it suc- The Tyrant Lincoln 

~ BEES cotash and eat it with a clear con- ye 

eK 2556 science if you like the taste.—Ed. Philip Van Doren Stern’s Gettysbu 


(June HOLIDAY) was quite interesting but a 

perfect example of the typical yankee’s 
Travel Masterpiece misguided impression of history. Yo 
damyankees persist in trying to make 

Perhaps it is because I am especially hero of Abe Lincoln who was nothing but 
aware of travel, but the July HoLtipay 4 hen-pecked, psycho, fanatical dictator 

(Travel U.S.A.) was the most entertaining He alone started The War Between the 


from Denver without taking US 34 (Trail 

Ridge Road) through Rocky Mountain ® Mr. Reneau, whose envelope was 
National Park is almost unpardonable. stamped with a Confederate emblem 
Nowhere else in the world does so per- in addition to the conventional U. S. 
fectly engineered and safe a road run at postage, may be a wee bit prej- 
udiced.—Ed. 


such a high altitude for so great a distance. 
I agree with Mr. Hine’s favorable 
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=5 2 
ae i ¥ ; one I have ever read. . . . States (it was not a civil war) by refusing 
° ie] P 3 = & DORIS M. LEITER to evacuate Fort Sumpter [sic] even thougt 
3 [4 o4 8 sai < TWA Air Hostess — most Northerners wanted to let the Con- 
= o . ° in flight federacy g ace. and he ll io 
< & = & rv ederacy go in peace, and he insisted « 
® xd es > ¥ 6 <8 continuing the slaughter of his troops wher 
4 P= rt) és < 4 , \ masterpiece of travel lore, a mine even his generals wanted to quit. You all are 
> ~ Hy $ é 2 of information. .. . JOHN F. HUYCK indeed hard up for heroes. But the biggest 
2 + 4 . O; OF =: § Wells, Vt. laugh of all is you people trying to find 
§ E z 26 ° greatness in that meaningless jumble of 
~_ =~ . ‘ > ~ 2 xt 
\) © Ad : Md > o "See America” Pointers words known as the Gettysburg Addres 
= Lal - z Even the people who heard it in person 
~~ 2 baad uw 2 I have just read, with some interest and recognized it for what it was, pure 
' - . TT 
Vu ° q “ a great deal of pity, Al Hine’s article The nothing.... WM. E. RENEAL 
2 ES ° Best Way to See America (July HOLIDAY). Member of the Sons of 
° ef . & 8 The pity is for the mistakes made in plan- Confederate Veterans 
a a. a ning and executing the trip. .. . To go west Shreveport, La. 
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(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 
(Between Chicago - San Francisco) 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


sentiments about Utah, but when he 
writes about going to Las Vegas from 


mee 
\ rei Salt Lake City and doesn’t even mention 


Also between Chicago and the Pacific Coast are LOS ANGELES LIMITED... 


Fine food .. . fine service . . . fine trains are the three 
planning a trip through the West, ask to be routed on— 


it's honest-to-goodness fried chicken, the featured item 
on all Union Pacific dining-cars throughout September. 


Flavorful, tender meat covered with a crispy, golden crust; 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


ingre 


Correction 


those very beautiful national parks of Congratulations to Carl Biemiller on the 
Bryce and Zion, which are literally on the _ baseball story (June HoLipay) concerning 
way, | am almost exasperated because he the American Girls Baseball League which 
hasn't even begun to see Utah. Making I headed until last January. However, on 
Kanab, Utah, a base of operation you can checking Webster on the word “deposed”, | 
devote one day to a ride down to the north which Carl used in reference to the years | 
rim of the Grand Canyon, a second day to _ sperit as head of the league, I find there is a 
a ride north to Bryce and a third day to __ libelous connotation. My resignation, ac- 
Zion via the stupendous Mount Carmel cepted with regret after twice being ten- 
highway which rivals some of the greatest dered, was prompted by many factors but 
in the Alps, and then go on to Las _ there was no “ouster” involved. League 
Vegas. ... records will show this to be correct. . . . 
Finally, to return east by the southern FRED K. LEO 
route may be OK for those who enjoy , Rock Island, 











Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Tropic isles of romance...so exquisite... 





so easy to reach...at a cost amazingly low! 


@ Air and steamship lines link Hawaii with San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Vancouver: You can go 
one way by air. the other by sea. or round trip Dy 
either. From Honolulu. on the island of oanuy, short 

flights take you to the other major islands of the 
Hawaiian group...MAUIL, HAWAII, KAUAI, 


Let your Travel Agent help you plan to visit all 


4 four islands. You can see them all at moderate cost. 


charm: : 


iny; 
“tes you with year 'round 


HAWAIN... Bat/:e in a pool of orchids at Orchid Warm KAUAI... Verdant hills rise above ancient fishing 





Springs near Hilo... roam the old Kona Coast.. ponds. You'll see the Spouting Horn of Koloa and 
see the volcanic wonders of Hawaii National Park marvel at a gorge cut 3000 feet into this garden isle. 





HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


MAUI... High in the crater of Haleakala, world’s OAHU... Surf riding was originated by Hawaiian 4 fit organizat tained for rr / 
largest bowl of sunshine and silence, you'll come kings, and experts now teach you the sport. From Se pe rey JOM ANCE SY 


on the exotic silversword and know its loveliness. Diamond Head to Haleiwa, Oahu is a playland. THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


























By CLIFTON FADIMAN 


NOT LONG AGO I bookwormed my way into 
a radio program that involved talking about a 
Greek classic. The small stint over, one of m 
associates, an eminent scholar, remarked, “A 
pleasant half hour,” and then with a grin added, 

Nice to make a fast buck, too.” 

Later | found myself pondering his use of a 
phrase that would surely have floored Plato. 
Scholarship and the “fast buck” are not natural 
bedfellows. Perhaps, I figured, the guys-and-dolls 
lingo functioned as a ladder, enabling the pro- 
fessor to scale the walls of the academy and at 
least wave his mortarboard at the outside “prac- 
tical” world. Might it not help to armor him, if 
not against being naive, at least against being 
thought so? 

But no. On further reflection I concluded that 
the professor might have thrown the phrase 
around casually at the Faculty Club. Would this 
have been possible twenty-five years ago? Prob- 
ably not. Fifty years ago? Surely not. Today, 
however, the once stout barrier between “‘cor- 
rect’ and colloquial speech has thinned to a mem- 
brane of gossamer. The withering away of class 
distinctions, the incessant pressures of mass com- 
munication, and in particular the vast increase of 
travel—all tend to spread the vernacular. Fresher, 
more picturesque than stiff-collar English, the ex- 
perimental phrase, obeying a kind of linguistic 
Gresham’s Law, often drives out the established 
one, only to become in its turn standard speech. 
My professor, then, was merely using a phrase 
that might soon be accepted as regulation Amer- 
ican. The same unifying influences that act upon 
the rest of us were at work upon him. Democracy 
is indivisible: it pervades the field of speech as it 
does that of politics—or, as my classical friend 
might have put it, it works speech-wise as well as 
politics-wise. 

And on the whole the results have been fine. We 
view language as we view matter, as something to 
be manipulated into new, exciting, useful shapes. 
All of us are Yankee tinkers of words, our joint 
creation being a popular speech of admirable 
force and color. 

But this national talent will sometimes go hog- 
wild, as the child’s exuberance, unchecked, may 
flare into hysteria. It’s fun to play with words 
but not at the cost of forgetting that their job still 
remains that of clear communication. Philip 
Wylie’s momism is a coinage of genius. It points 
sharply and humorously to a complex idea. Strip- 
teuse and cinemactress are less happy inventions, 
for they seem to call attention to themselves 
rather than to the objects they denote. They are 
verbal show-offs, or perhaps more like jokes that 
amuse only at the first telling. 
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In his stimulating Words and Ways of American 
English (Random House, New York, $3.50) 
Thomas Pyles writes: ““What is fittest in language 
has a way of surviving, as the admirable o.k., the 
real McCoy, highbrow, crook, lengthy, haywire, 
panhandle, roughneck, Annie Oakley, and baw/l 
out ... have done. What is graceless or fraudulent 
or ponderously ‘cute’ . . . ekes out a banal and 
colorless existence among the silly, the senti- 
mental, and the addlepated. . . .” 

You and I have set working thousands of useful 
little inventions, such as baby-sitter, soap opera, 
build-up. But we have also, by dint of thoughtless 
and uncritical parroting, put in circulation many 
a word or phrase that is “graceless or fraudulent 
or ponderously ‘cute’.” 

Of these three adjectives the most meaningful is 
“fraudulent.” Correctness, of course, is a school- 
marm’s hallucination ; there are more double neg- 
atives in Shakespeare and Chaucer than on New 
York’s Tenth Avenue. Departures from standard 
literary English are neither “right” nor “wrong”’; 
but they may be honest or dishonest. The firm- 
lipped executive sets his jaw and barks, “I want 
you to hit that line—and hit it 
hard!’ The alert sales representa- 
tive (salesman, except in retail 
stores, has gone the way of drum- 
mer) sets his jaw, shoulders his 
fountain pen and is off to the wars 
with a clipped “Roger !”’ Here the 
lingo of football field or airfield, 
however proper in its original set- 
ting, breaks through the frosted 
glass of the business office only at 
the cost of a tiny twisting of re- 
ality. The fraudulence of feeling 
may be slight. But it is there. 

Like any American who listens 
to many other Americans, I ha- 
bitually pick up, along with some 
negotiable new word-currency, a certain amount 
of lightweight coin. In some cases I can detect the 
dishonesty; more often I cannot, until the same 
coin has come around again several times. Here’s 
a little list which we may divide into a few con- 
venient categories, the first being 


Sheep-Talk . . . Sheep-talk flows from a fear 
of using garden-variety English as against the 
latest fashionable substitute (journalese: ersatz) 
catch-phrase. It is unselective, unthinking follow- 
the-leader. When I ask for scotch-on-the-rocks in- 
stead of scotch-with-ice, | am talking sheep. A 
good metaphor illuminates the object compared ; 
here the metaphor, by calling pleased attention to 


DRAWING BY ROBERT OSBORN 
FROM IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 





“*Let’s get the cablestitch 
sweaters off our teeth, fellers.”” 


PARTY OF ONE 


Some plain thoughts on fancy language 


or a word-hassle for a fast buck, frankly 


itself, obscures it. We smile at the 18th Cent 
poetaster who wrote The feathered trib 
pinions cleave the air (and continued, plausibly 
enough, Not so the mackerel, and still les 
bear). But feathered tribes was pretty smart stuff 
in its day, as scotch-on-the-rocks is in ours. Bot! 
are so knowing. 

I am talking sheep when every minor verbal! en- 
counter becomes a hassle. (By the way, what's its 
origin—haggle + tussle ?) | am talking sheep wher 
I over-exercise such trumpery jocosities as w- 
laxed, what gives ?, big deal, wha hoppen?, and ol 
brother! | am talking sheep when, following the 
modish journalistic bellwether, I delight in ha/d- 
ing and know-how and /ook-see. |s from where | sit 
any brisker than from my standpoint? (The latter 
is, of course, precisely the same figure of speech 
now regaining novelty as its competitor becom 
frayed from much handling.) 


The Enfeebling Intensifier . . . The girl who 
can’t say No has been replaced by the man 
who can’t say Yes. There can be no objection 
to the handy o.k., nor even to the 
richly varied y-p series: yap, 
yahp, yep, yip, yop and yup 
These are all sound, honest Amer- 
ican. Less honest, however, is the 
current rash of questionably em- 
phatic surrogates for the obso- 
lescent yes. These include the 
jerky-brisk definitely!, the fake- 
commercial it’s a deal, the tire- 
somely bright-eyed you can sa) 
that again!, and the genteel- 
epicene you're so right! 

A poor relation of these en- 
feebling intensifiers is period, 
pronounced at the end of a sen- 
tence to mark the speaker’s feel- 
ing that he has said something peculiarly decisive. 
Fortunately this one has been kidded almost to 
death. We have begun to feel that its habitual use 
points to an underlying uncertainty on the user's 
part. It’s like a man who bellows. 

Other enfeebling intensifiers that enjoy a high 
degree of dispensability include: frankly, can- 
didly, basically, and their numerous kin; check 
into for check ; too, as in “I didn’t make too much 
progress,” where the speaker simply means tha! 
he didn’t make much progress; and personally, «: 
in “I personally found it very educational.” It 
hard to figure out why personally is so epidemi 
We seem to be as wary of the unaided perpendic: 
lar pronoun as we are pf the unclothed affirma- 
tive. The addition of (Continued on Page 8) 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 100 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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not yesterday's! | 
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Stereo Movies... 
Three-dimensional 
home movies... today’s 
newest development! 


Movie Makers thrill to the richness of thrée- 


dimensional viewing...to the very personal experience 
of enjoying life-like picture realism. You'll be charmed by 
its simplicity, for Bolex Stereo Movies are as easy to take and 
The famous Bolex H-16 DeLuxe 
integrated with the new Bolex Stereo System to bring you 


Stereo Movies... the 


to screen as ordinary movies! 
camer©&ra i 
today's newest and most exciting effect 
ultimate in viewing pleasure 

Bolex Owners —receive regular free mailings of the 25¢ 
magazine “Bolex Reporter” by registering serial num- 
bers of equipment with us 


Be first...to enjoy 


Paillard Products, Inc., 265 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


OUTSIDE U.S.A. WRITE TO PAILLARD S.A., STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND 


A urfreland — 


CAPTURE YOUR HEART! 


The moment you set foot in Ireland you'll come within 
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its unique spell of matchless scenic splendors, ancient-yet- 
modern cities, warmly hospitable people. And there’s so 
much to do and see in the Emerald Isle—touring its lakes 
and mountains, seeing fascinating reminders of glorious 
history and legend, shopping for breathtaking bargains, 
he ! 
enjoying fishing, foxhunting, and many other sports! 


What's more, it all costs so little! For less than $9.00 


per day, including hotel acc ommodations and meals, 





you can tour the length and breadth of Ireland! 
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Ireland is beautiful in Autumn 
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TOURIST INFORMATION 
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33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-4002 


...ask your Travel Agent about 


low-cost tours, or write Dept. L 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
personally does not remove from J 
its presumed flavor of egotism. It 
merely weakens the word and thick- 
ens the sentence. 


The Learned Vulgarism . . . This is 
not peculiar to our day. Whenever 
people are short on ideas they tend 
to use long words. But this disease 
has attacked us in a rather special 
form, mainly as a consequence 
of the over-hasty current popular- 
ization of science. The use of the 
learned vulgarism is an attempt to 
bridge the gap between our brash 
confidence that science is basic to 
our lives and our unadmitted fear 
that it is closed to our understand- 
ings. The savage believes that to 
name an object gives him a certain 
control over it. Similarly we gain as- 
surance when we use a//ergy for dis- 
like, schizophrenia for mental ec- 
centricities of varying types, philoso- 
phy for virtually any notion or 
opinion or slant, psychology for any 
insight into a mental process, com- 
plex to denote a strong interest or 
concern, compulsive for what is 
merely habitual, etc. 

Writers with an imperfect scien- 
tific education, such as myself, are 
much given to the learned vulgarism. 


Baby-Talk . . . Let’s, as we say, 
face it: the bathroom and washroom 
have disappeared. They are oc- 
casionally brought to mind by such 
purified avatars as powder room, 
smoking room, and /ounge. (In one 
restaurant a door marked Lounge 
was flanked by one marked Cocktail 
Lounge, a juxtaposition calculated 
to stump even the experts.) But in 
certain circles the b---r--m has been 
given the Lilliput treatment. It is 
coyly referred to as the /ittle boys’ or 
little girls’ room. This reversion to 
the nursery is becoming quite 
marked in our popular speech. I un- 
derstand that Miss Greer Garson 
and her well-fixed husband affec- 
tionately exchange frequent gifts, 
such as Texas counties, and that 
they call these prezzies. A minor sub- 
division of American baby-talk is 
Menu Goo-Goo. A certain modest 
but excellent restaurant I frequent 
lists “Crunchy Corn” and “Crispy 
Salad,” like a mother feeding baby- 
kins “lovely, ‘licious mush.” 

Let’s watch our little tongues, 
kiddies. 


Madison Avenue English . . . 
Variety, the show-business trade 
paper that has been responsible for a 
host of brilliant and permanent ad- 
ditions to the vernacular, recently 


printed a few parody-par 
this interesting dialect. 
them to be the text of 
randum passed around at one of xy 
major television network . 


You will recall that we've 
ing up this problem for som. ear 7 
just in the nature of pitching up 4 ; 
mashie shots to see if we co ; 
green, I'd like to express these a, 

First, | think we should take a ; 
ing of the whole general situa: 
if it is being spitballed correct 
we can eventually wham it through | 
approval or disapproval as the cay 
might be. In other words we've go ‘ 
live with this for a long time, and th 
are certain rock bottom slants which 
will have to try on for size 

Since this situation hits us where y 
live, and since it has to be geared 
before we hit the stretch it is op 
logical that we throw in a few cross 
bucks before we take it off tackle 
can’t help feeling that we're all so 
as a grape at this stage of the game 


and unless we want to get caught wit! Y 
our metaphors down, we'd better ge a 
the egg off our faces and the cablestitc! ry 
sweaters off our teeth. 1p 


In other words, we might get caug! 
off first base, and the whole thing mig! 
go over like a lead balloon. So let : 
urge that we all kick this around a 
put on our creative thinking caps s 
that all of us will profit in the fin 
wrap-up. 


It is an open secret that of late 
businessmen (that is, some business- 
men) have been making heavy 
weather of the problem of communi- 
cation. Their difficulties have bee: 
well analyzed (broken down) in Mr 
Whyte’s current book, /s Anyhod 
Listening?* What Mr. Whyte calls 
“shirtsleeve English” and “reverse 
gobbledegook”’ is the business 
world’s gift to our language, and one 
which seems to be getting a warn 
general reception. It is a rich hash o! 
metaphors drawn from sport (largely 
football), technology, 
mine clichés, the columns of our 
more frenzied newspapers, and the 
jargon of “social scientists” and 
“social engineers.” 

Mr. Whyte believes that Madison 
Avenue English does certain jobs for 
its user. It enables the speaker t ’ 
conceal the fact that he has nothing 
to say—but to conceal it with dy- 
namic emphasis. It also imparts to \ 
him “an appearance of savviness, 
cooniness, and general know-how.” 

Finally, it is a soul-satisfying re- 
bellion against what the business- 
man calls gobbledegook, or bureau- | 


—j 


run-of-the- 





*Is An Listening? : How and Why U. 5 
Business Fumbles When It Talks With Human 
Beings, by William H. Whyte, Jr., and the edi 
tors of Fortune. Drawings by Robert Osbor 
Simon and Schuster, New York, $3. 
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cratic English. Somehow he feels 
that shirtsleeve English is more 
“down to earth” than either formal 
business language or casual conven- 
tional language. 

| have a small theory of my own 
which has at least the merit of being 
a bit less hard on the kicked-around 
businessman. Madison Avenue Eng- 
lish is aggressive, independent-as-a- 
hog-on-ice, free-swinging and folksy. 
But does it reflect the business at- 
mosphere that has actually prevailed 
since the onset of the New Deal? 
Hardly. The poor businessman is be- 
deviled with regulations, hounded 
with forms, beset by unions, at- 
tacked by journalists, and upper- 
cutted by taxes. In most cases he has 
long since ceased to be a completely 
free enterpriser. 

| would suggest that the free- 
Wheeling metaphors of Madison 
Avenue English are his imaginative 
compensation for the lack of free- 
dom imposed on him by the hard 
world of fact. His natural aggressive- 
ness hemmed in by a thousand gags 
and binders, he releases himself in 
punchy tropes, thick with the heady, 
lusty, sanguinary atmosphere of the 
football stadium. His business may 
be fettered but his prose rides free. 
His paragraphs buccaneer for him. 

Now I see no reason why the busi- 
nessman should be denied his pri- 
vate language any more than I see 
any reason, for example, why the 
super-highbrow literary critic should 
be denied his. Both jargons bear 
little relation to cleanly English, it is 
true; but both supply their users with 
some deeply-based, badly-needed 
personal solace. The question that 
interests us is, Does the public 
speech stand to gain by importa- 
tions from these private tongues? 
While there is little danger of the lit- 
erary lingo seeping into our current 
language, there is considerable dan- 
ger that Madison Avenue English 
may do so, mainly because the busi- 
nessman, for all the javelins hurled 
at his head, commands more social 
prestige in our country than any 
other group except th> military. 
Well, if Executive English should re- 
ally begin to take hold generally, | 
do not believe that it would greatly 
enrich our lively tongue. Synthetic, 
its “punch” a delusion, its sources 
dubious, this new jargon would seem 
to illustrate a statement quoted by 
Mr. Pyles and made as far back as 
1838 by James Fenimore Cooper: 
“The common faults of American 
language are an ambition of effects, 
a want of simplicity, and a turgid 
abuse of terms.” 

Of course I'm just thinking out 
loud, fellers, but that’s the pitch. 
Bye now. Be good. 

THE END 
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For everyone who 


owns 4 suitcase... 





AUTOMATIC 


TRAVEL IRON 





* Works anywhere—on either AC or DC! 


% No more scorching—heat automatically controlled! 


This handy, compact G-E Travel Lron weighs only 1/2 pounds and 
fits easily into any corner of your suitease. Think of the money 
you'll save on pressing bills when you're traveling—and you'll be 


amazed at what a beautiful job of pressing this iron does for you, 


This new wonder iron works on both AC and DC, The thermo- 
static “Dial-the-fabric” control assures you of the right heat for 


whatever fabric you're ironing. 


See it today at your General Electric 
dealer's! Get it for vourself. or as a gift! 
General Electric Company, Small Ap- 
pliance Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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BY RAY DUNCAN 


YOU'RE in Los 


days and you're spending $50 just 


Angeles for four 


for fun.. You've probably brought 
along some fantastic notions about 
the city, many of them true, and 
you'll have a good time finding out 
why people keep laughing at Los 
Angeles and moving out here to live. 
Besides the scenery you'd probably 
like to see a celebrity in the flesh and 
a real live Los Angeles screwball. 
We can take you to places where 
others have seen them, and in strange 
institutions among pleasant sur- 
roundings we'll mingle with people 
who may take us for celebrities or 
screwballs ourselves 

You're settled in a moderately 
priced downtown hotel, the Alex- 
andria, Hayward, Mayfair or May- 
flower, for example, all with pleas- 
ant rooms around $5 a day, or the 
Biltmore for a dollar or two more. 
You've set aSide a separate hotel 
fund, but your $50 will cover all 
other expenses. 

In the Mayflower, let’s say, not 
too near the streetcar din and over- 


looking Library Park, you'll sleep 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY: Blue Boy, 
Gutenberg Bible and champion cactus. 


10 





late on your first morning in town 


and have a dollar breakfast (includ- 
ing tip) in the hotel coffee shop. 
Then you're off for a get-acquainted 
stroll downtown. 

Walk around the corner of the 
hotel into Library Park. Here you 
may run into the secretly smiling 
woman who pours water into dents 
in the sidewalk for the birds to 
drink. Farther ahead and to your 
left you'll see the black-and-gold 
Richfield Oil building, a Los An- 
geles landmark with a tower resem- 
bling a giant oil well. It has real gold 
leaf worked into its 13 stories of 
black terra cotta, symbolizing oil as 
“black gold.” From the park, turn 
right up the first cement steps into 
the main lobby of the public library, 
where a high dome decorated in col- 
orful geometric patterns bathes the 
great stone chamber and its four 
huge murals of California history in 
jeweled light. Go straight on through 
the building and out on Fifth Street. 

Walking downhill on Fifth you'll 
pass the Biltmore Theater, main 
showcase for the erratic local legiti- 
mate drama, and the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, home of the city’s sym- 
phony orchestra. You'll also pass 
Pershing Square, a former city park 
that was moved away to make room 
for a three-level drive-in basement 
to hold 2100 cars and, if need be, to 
shelter 30,000 people from bombs. 
When work is completed the park 
will be put back on top again. Not 
many cities move their parks around 
like that. 

Turn left on the next street, Hill, 
and ahead you'll catch glimpses of 
the tall white pyramidal tower of the 
32-story City Hall. It's the only 
building in town permitted to be 
taller than 13 stories or 150 feet. 
You're going to hear that fear of 
earthquakes prompted the 13-story 
limit, or that the soil is too sandy to 
support tall buildings. But the city 
engineer's office insists that the 13- 


A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


LOS 
ANGELES 


You can see the booming, sprawling California metropolis, 


glamorous Hollywood, Catalina, Pasadena—four daysfor $50 


story law had nothing to do with 
earthquakes or soil. The law was 
passed to decentralize the city. 


At Third Street on Hill is the or- 
nate old-fashioned archway that 


marks the lower terminal of Angel’s 
Flight, a steep funicular railway that 
has been running up and down one 
block of hillside for 50 years. It 
claims to be the shortest railroad in 
the country—also the safest, for no- 
body ever has been killed on it. One 
man dropped dead while waiting for 
a car, but the railway couldn’t help 
that. Buy a round trip for a nickel 
and get off on top for a look around. 


When you’re back at the bottom, 


head for the Visitors’ Bureau of the 


All-Year Club, a few blocks away 


at 517 West 6th Street. Lay your 
four-day schedule on their counter 
and they'll be glad to make all reser- 
vations that you're going to need. 
No fee. 


At Grand and Fifth, catch the yel- 


low No. 3 trolley bus (20c) west- 
bound on Fifth, and a half-hour 
ride will take you to the Farmers 
Market. 


This began during the depression 


as a tiny vacant-lot co-operative, 
and has grown to include 140 differ- 
ent shops scattered over 24 acres ina 
gay and relaxed open-air market 
place—a picnic attended by about 
30,000 people a day, including Hol- 
lywood stars. Most of the merchants 
here are specialists. One sells only 
oranges, another nuts, another sau- 
sages. One handles thousands of va- 


rieties of buttons, one sells goggles, 


and the bird shop sometimes has a 


sale on parrots that have been on 
television ($98). 

The market claims to be the only 
place where Monty Woolley got his 
beard caught in a peanut-butter ma- 
chine, the only market where a hole 
was cut in a candy-store roof to res- 
cue Shirley Temple from crowds 
who threatened to crush her, and the 
only local place where Greta Garbo 





is said to have been able to find edel- 
weiss regularly. 

For lunch you’ve budgeted $1.25 
and you have a choice of the Can- 
tonese dishes coming out of the Chi- 
nese Kitchen, or the fish and chips 


COCOANUT GROVE: the hotspot 
core of a 22-acre fortress of pleasure. 


from the Old London Shop, or the 
Hungarian Kapusta, from the Con- 
tinental Corner, or variations on the 
common blintz turned out by the 
Blintz Bar. For a beverage you may 
want to try the Juice and Salad Bar’s 
alfalfa juice. You can eat a roving 
meal, shopping between courses, or 
you can take it all at once to one of 
the outdoor tree-shaded tables. 

When you leave late in the after- 
noon, catch the red southbound 
Fairfax bus (20c, and ask for a trans- 
fer). You'll transfer at Wilshire to 
the yellow eastbound No. 82. 
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BY APPOINTMENT WINE MERCHANTS TO H. M. KING GEORGE Vi 


HARVEY’S 
‘BRISTOL’ 
SHERRIES 


JFouemost Shovvies 
of the fold 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM 


A full pale oloroso—the world’s 
greatest luxury sherry. Because 
of the rareness of the sherries 
of which it is composed, it is 
available only in limited 
quantities. 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL MILK 


Similar in style to Bristol 
Cream, a rich tasting Wine 
great in its own right...and the 
only alternative luxury Sherry. 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL DRY 


A superlative fino — the finest 
tasting dry sherry in the world. 
Premium in quality, it has just 
the right dryness and a delight- 
ful after-taste. 
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Just beyond Fairfax you'll pass on 
your left the La Brea tar pits. In 
these treacherous oily ponds huge 
prehistoric beasts got stuck, and 
they left their skeletons for scien- 
tists to find after enterprising busi- 
nessmen began to sell the asphalt. 
Life-size statues of saber-toothed 
tigers and other ice-age animals 
stand in the park around the ponds. 
The actual skeletons are in the 
County Museum. 

Leave the bus at Kenmore Street, 
across from the Brown Derby res- 
taurant. This is the original Brown 
Derby and the only one actually built 
in the shape of a derby hat. Take a 
look but let the inside wait. Tomor- 
row is your Hollywood Day, and 
you'll be having lunch in another 
Brown Derby built in the shape of a 
restaurant. 

You're standing in front of the 
Ambassador Hotel, a huge brown 
fortress set in a green park. It covers 
22 acres and has its own post office, 
shopping district, theater and bank. 
The Cocoanut Grove, a celebrated 
night spot, won’t be open at this 
hour, but the hotel’s Palm Court 
will give you a touch of the same 
atmosphere with your 65c Man- 
hattan or Martini. And for dinner 
try the Café Ambassador, where the 
menu almost always includes two or 
three excellent $2.10 selections. This 
price includes the tip. 

After dinner you're héaded for the 
foothills. Pick up the Wilshire bus 
(20c) at any major corner, ride it a 
few blocks to Vermont and transfer 
to the north bound streetcar marked 
V. At Monroe Street transfer again 
to a bus called Planetarium. The last 
one leaves here at 8 P.M., and takes 
you up into Griffith Park, the largest 
municipal park within a city in the 
nation. There are three golf courses 
lost in it. 

The bus will stop near a point 
that commands a broad view of the 
lights of Los Angeles, from moun- 
tains to harbor. Then you'll take a 
free trip through the Hall of Science 
and a seat in the indoor planetarium 
show for 60c. Astronomical ages un- 
fold while a narrator explains the 
drama, and the illusion of a real sky 
spangled with stars is almost per- 
fect. Only three other planetariums 
in the country are equipped for a 
show like this. 

Any of the busses waiting out in 
front will take you back to Monroe 
Street (20c, transfer). Use your trans- 
fer there on the red Sunset bus that 
will take you within a block of your 
downtown hotel. Your first day in 
Los Angeles has cost you only $6.45. 


LEAVE YOUR HOTEL next morning 
about 7:30 and walk to Clifton’s 
Cafeteria on Olive near Sixth. It’s 
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... you eannot fail to appreciate the warm, congenial 
atmosphere which welcomes each guest and 
makes each guest weleome —that intangible 
which is the difference hetween feeling “at home” 
and just “stopping” at a resort hotel. Add the 
comfort of your sumptuously decorated 
bedroom, the delight you'll take in wonderful meals 
im se : the sense of well-being 
‘ racious service imparts. These 
bring you utmost enjoyment 
of all of the varied 0 
facilities at the G 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 


Telephone: White Sulphur Springs 110 
Teletype: White Sulphur Springs 166 


Or Inquire of Greenbrier Offices in: 

New York, 588 Furru Avenue * JU 6-5500 

Cuicaco, 77 West WasnincTon Street * RA 6-0625 
Wasuincton, InvestMENT BurLpinc * RE 2642 
Boston, 73 TrEMonT Street * LA 3-4497 
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built to 


side, with trees and vines growing from 


resemble a rocky mountain- 
its second and third stories and a built- 
in waterfall washing the facade. Inside 
there are other waterfalls and streams, 
wishing wells, trees, vines, leafy dells 
and organ music, and a busy cafeteria 
wonderful 
You 


barefoot and bearded hermit, or actors 


buzzing with a Cross sec- 


tion of Los Angeles may see a 
who are “between pictures,” or a man 
who predicted the end of the world 
would come yesterday gloomily munch- 
ing his breakfast today, or a woman in 
a costly fur coat and slacks haughtily 
devouring the 29c special breakfast. 
You'll spend a regal 75c for yours, and 
no tip 1s necessary 

After breakfast you're being picked 
up in front of the cafeteria by the Tan- 
ner Gray Line bus headed for Holly- 
wood and Beverly Hills. This guided 
You'll have a quick 
at Hollywood 


tour costs $3.25 
look 


several movie and broadcasting stu- 


as you ride past 


dios, up Hollywood Boulevard for a 
stop at the Chinese Theater with the 
footprints in the cement, and up 
through the Sunset Strip night-club 
neighborhood. Then you'll get a street- 
by-street look at the finest movie homes 
in Beverly Hills. Even if you’re unim- 
pressed by actresses you'll enjoy this 
procession of beautiful homes and es- 


tates, many of them owned by obscure 


You'll also the 


sprawling ranch home of the late Will 


oil executives. visit 
Rogers, who had a full-size polo field 
in his front yard. You can wander in- 
side the house for 25c. 

You'll come down from the hills to 
the ocean at Santa Monica, and you'll 
stop for a while along the grassy two- 
mile stretch of Palisades Park on the 
cliffs overlooking the sea and seaside 
movie homes. Altogether on this tour 
you'll see the homes of 40 or 50 stars. 

Tell the driver you want to leave the 


tour at Wilshire and Rossmore, where 
you'll catch the yellow Vine Street bus 





LUNCH AT LUCEY’S: Hollywood's 
Lizabeth Scott, Hotipay’s Anita Colby. 


(15c) to the famous intersection of 
Hollywood and Vine. Walk a few doors 
down Vine to the Brown Derby restau- 
rant where you can lunch well for $1.85 
(including tip) on Spaghetti Derby, a 
house specialty, while you keep a look- 
out for any stray stars. 

After lunch stroll along Hollywood 
Boulevard. Or along “Gower Gulch” 
(Gower Street which parallels Vine 
three blocks to the east), a district fre- 
quented by cowboy actors and extras 
(sometimes in full costume). Farther 
south along Gower is the Hollywood 
Cemetery with its former celebrities, 
and below that on Melrose Avenue 
you'll find Paramount, the most inter- 
esting of all the studios to walk past 
and stare into. 

You can have a cocktail with the 
assistant movie producers at Lucey’s 
on Melrose Avenue, near Paramount, 
or with the assistant radio producers 
at Nickodell’s. The latter is a block 
south of Hollywood Boulevard and a 
block east of Vine, and still holding the 
line on a 45c Martini. 

Or if ice cream is your dish spend 
your half dollar at Wil Wright's, 
across from the NBC Studio on Vine. 
It's a sophisticated old-fashioned ice- 
cream parlor with bent-wire chairs 
and marble-topped tables, like when 
you were a kid. This is a headquarters 
of popular-love-song writers. 


HURRICANE HULA: shaking thing 


gs 


up at Catalina Island’s Hurricane ba; 


Make your way by six o'clock to the 
northeast corner of Sunset and Vine. ip 
time to catch a red Sunset bus (| 4c) 
westbound to Ogden Drive and the 
Hollywood Roundup. It’s a restaurant 
with cowboy atmosphere and chuck- 
wagon service, which means that dur- 
ing the $1.70 ($1.95 with tip) single- 
entree dinner you can go back for 
extras as often as you can stand up and 
carry your plate. 

After dinner, take the red Sunset bus 
(20c), eastbound, to the corner of Mel- 
rose and Vermont and walk two blocks 
to the Theater Mart. After a day with 
movie and radio people you're taking 
a look at legitimate theater in Los 
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ROMANOFF’S: Nothing fraudulent 


tne bout the “‘charming fraud’s’’ food. 
ar - 
\ the Angeles. And just as you'd expect, it’s 
, world champion and it’s a little 
(15¢) weird. 
1 the The Drunkard has been running con- 


tinuously here for twenty years. It’s a 
revival of an old tear-jerking melo- 
—- drama first produced 110 years ago. 
; The local company plays it straight, 
_ for laughs, in a little Spanish-style 
theater, and puts on a rousing vaude- 


sand 
en ville afterward. Beer, sandwiches and 
t bus coffee are served during the perform- 
Mel- ince. You can have root beer if you 
locks prefer, and everything is included in 
with the $2.30 admission (week ends $2.80). 
aking After the show, catch the red Sunset 
Pies bus (I5c) heading south on Vermont 


to downtown. A hazardous day in 
Hollywood has cost you only $11.45. 


BEGIN YOUR THIRD day about 7:15 
A.M. with a three-block walk to the 
Pig’n Whistle restaurant on Sixth near 
Broadway. Allow yourself $1 for break- 
fast, including tip. 

After breakfast, walk to the Pacific 
Electric Depot on Main, near Sixth, 
where you'll catch the Catalina special 
train headed for Los Angeles Harbor 
and the Catalina Island steamer. Land 
and water transportation will cost you 
$7.96, round trip. 

The Catalina steamer is a big white 
pleasure boat with indoor and outdoor 
lounges, music, a snack bar without 
liquor, and broad decks for sight-see- 
ing while you move through one of the 
world’s great harbors and across 22 
miles of the Pacific Ocean. 

You'll dock at Avalon, a dreamy vil- 
lage overlooking a bay on “the Magic 
as Catalina calls itself. White 
houses are stacked informally up the 
sides of hills overlooking the bay, and 
in the calm clear water swarms of local 
boys swim beside the steamer to dive 
for coins. 

While here you'll want to ride in the 
glass-bottom boat. From it you can 
look down on submarine gardens of 
waving seaweed, darting schools of 
brightly colored fish, huge anchors and 


Isle,” 


chains picturesquely barnacled, and a 
man in a diving suit who strolls be- 
neath the boat playing with strange sea 
creatures. The ride costs $1.50. 

For lunch try the Hurricane Cove 
near the dock, a South Seas restaurant 
serving a delicious buffet luncheon for 
$1.75 including tip. Catalina sand- 
dabs, delicately flavored fish from local 
waters, are a favorite here. After lunch 
you can take a 15-minute stroll (or by 
bus, round-trip 35c) up to the bird 
park. Admission is free and you'll meet 
some colorful characters, including a 
bird with eyebrows. 





OLVERA STREET: An old-time Mex- 
ico, from sandal weavers to candlemakers. 






Get back in time to shop the curio 
stores along the bay front, and to ask 
a native to point out the beautiful Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., and Zane Grey es- 
tates. Catch the afternoon steamer for 
the mainland and the downtown depot- 
bound train. 

You'll be back in your hotel before 
eight o'clock, and 45 minutes later 
you'll be freshened up and boarding a 
No. 49 bus (15c, transfer) eastbound 
on Sixth, while you work yourself into 
a Mexican-Chinese mood. Transfer at 
Main Street to the F or No. 8 streetcar 
northbound, and get off at Plaza Park. 
You're now in the heart of the earliest 
settlement, called E/ Pueblo de Nuestra 
Senora la Reina de Los Angeles, which 
was founded here in 1781. 

Across the street to your left is the 
Old Mission Church, an adobe land- 
mark since 1818 which welcomes visi- 
tors to its chapel and courtyard. And 

leading north out of the Plaza Park is 
Olvera Street, a block of colorful shops 
and restaurants reconstructed as an 
old-time Mexican street market. Wan- 
der down this cobblestoned street and 
watch the native sandal weavers, glass 
blowers, potters, wood carvers and 
lightning portrait artists at work. Then 
go down into the cellar shops of the 
candlemakers to get a whiff of a thou- 
sand perfumed candles in one tiny 


room. Now take a tour through the 
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Worumbo weaves its famous flannels for the 


absolutely! The best flannel I've ever owned!" 


it's a Worumbo Flannel --- tailored by Michaels-Stern 


finest custom tailors and the foremost makers 
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of fine clothing. Witness this handsome 

example by Michaels-Stern—tailored in 

their “New Yorker” flannel, woven exclusively 
for them by Worumbo. Worumbo flannel adapts 
with ease to both town and country... 

wonderful resilience makes it the perfect traveler. 
In many tones of grey, blue, brown. Write 

for name of store nearest you. 


‘Wornmbe 


FABRIC PERFECTION SINCE 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10 


and its 


1865 







































































Pick up your Ithaca 
FEATHERLIGHT Repeater—there's 
a backing of three generations of 
gunmaking in your hands! Nearly 
three quarters of a century's worth of 





skill and precision are in it. You've 
got something in that FEATHER- 
LIGHT! 

As the Ithaca Gunmakers say, 
“We can't make all the guns in the 
world, so let's just make the best.” 

We're not caught up yet — so — 
be sure of getting your FEATHER- 
LIGHT Repeater by seeing your 
Ithaca Dealer now. We'll tell you 
where your nearest one is. 


Send 10c for catalog of guns and 
shooting tips. 


Since 1880 
ITHACA GUN CO., INC. 


Box 13, Ithaca, N. Y. 








































Avila Adobe (admission 25c), the 
oldest home in Los Angeles and 
now a museum, open until 9 P.M. 

If the smell of cooking tacos and 
tortillas is making you hungry, drop 
down into the heavily beamed cellar 
room of El Paseo for a before-dinner 
drink. Try a Tequila Daisy for 60c— 
Tom Collins with a Mexican accent. 
For dinner look into La Golondrina, 
a few doors away, where the combi- 
nation taco-chili-enchilada plate 
($1.90, including tip) is designed for 
gringo palates. Schedules are flex- 
ible along this street and you may 
catch floor shows in both places. 

After dinner, walk to Broadway 
and Ord Streets, where you'll catch 
a northbound W or No. 9 streetcar 
(15c) and get off at New Chinatown. 
It’s a glittering cluster of Oriental 
spires and pagodas outlined by 
brightly colored neon tubes. Here in 
two city blocks Chinese merchants 
have built their answer to civic de- 
velopments that pushed them out of 
old Chinatown. You can browse as 
late as you like among the shops, 
courtyards, fountains, wells and 
miniature rock gardens. If you feel 
the need of a nightcap try the For- 
bidden Palace or the Grandview 
Gardens. These are dim chambers 
haunted by carved dragons and in- 
cense. Or you may prefer to spend 
your 60c for almond cakes that tell 
your fortune, from the Chinese 
bakery here. 

Going home catch the southbound 
W, No. 5 or No. 9 streetcar (15c, 
transfer) and transfer at Fifth to the 
No. 3 or No. 4 bus westbound to 
your hotel. On land and sea today 
you've spent $16.36. 


ON YOUR LAST DAY leave the hotel 
about 8:15 A.M. and cross the street 
to the Biltmore Hotel coffee shop, 
where you breakfast for $1 includ- 
ing tip. You already know the way 
to Clifton’s Cafeteria, where you'll 
be picked up in front by a limousine 
from the Tanner Gray Line for a 
luxury ride ($3) through the Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park. 

Some people call it a cemetery, but 
that hardly describes these 300 acres 
of beautifully landscaped hillsides. 
The collections of stained glass and 
marble statuary here are among the 
most extensive in the nation. Here 
also are three churches built in replica 
of famous European villagechurches. 
Annie Laurie’s Wee Kirk o’ The 
Heather is one of them. Admiring 
crowds come to Forest Lawn daily 
to look at a large stained-glass win- 
dow representing da Vinci’s master- 
piece, The Last Supper. A special 
building went up recently to house 
The Crucifixion, a 195-foot-long can- 
vas said to be the largest religious 
painting in America. 
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LA PROVINCE DE 

ehec 
The brilliant foliage, the clear 
sunlight, the long cool nights, 
combine to make Fall a most 
enjoyable season to tour the 
scenic highways and picturesque 
romantic towns and villages of 
historic Québec. Here you will 
be welcomed with true French- 


Canadian hospitality in comfort- 
able modern inns and hotels. 


For maps and booklets, write to: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








Drive broad highways 
through the scenic splendor 
of the Colorado Rockies 
when the aspens turn to gold! 
Have summer fun under 
cloudless skies —see rodeos, 
fiestas, gold mines, ride ad- 
: Lem venture trails...or rest and 

S\\ 2G relax amid the peace of the 
Adee silent hills. 


@ Trout fishing at its best. Elk, 
deer, bear hunting Oct. 15-3. 
®@ Ample accommodations plus 

heart-warming Old West 
hospitality. ¢ Mail coupon! 


FREE! This NeW full color 
g & Fall Vacation guide 
C0 LORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
821 State Capitol, Denver, Colorade 


© Send NEW Full Color Fall Vacation Guide 
© Full color descriptive State Highway Mop 
O Accommodations information 

Name *~ 


Address 
City 
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State 
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TO ACQUAINT YOURSELF with 
the superb flavor of this authenti- 
cally French-style onion soup— 
the skillful blending of butter-fried 
onions in rich beef stock with a 
dash of Parmesan cheese—send 
$1.45 for six 8-ounce cans prepaid. 
(20-0z. and | 3-oz. sizes available at 
your food store.) Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Dept. 42, Austin, Minn. 


HORMEL 
ONION SOUP 








Leave the limousine downtown at 
Clifton’s and cross Olive Street to 
Rene et Jean, a dark-paneled res- 
taurant reminiscent of New York. 
You’lllunch very well here for $1.20, 
which includes your tip. 

But you'll have to hurry to the 
Pacific Electric Depot on Main 
Street to catch the one o’clock bus 
(30c) headed for San Marino and the 
Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. At the San Marino station you 
transfer to the library bus. Inside the 
library, among seven large galleries, 
you'll find famous paintings like 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and Reyn- 
olds’ The Tragic Muse. In the rooms 
of rare books and manuscripts you'll 
see a Gutenberg Bible and manu- 
scripts written by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Poe, Burns, Tennyson and Kip- 
ling. In other rooms there are ex- 
hibits of fine porcelain, tapestries 
and furniture. Stroll through the 
grounds too. They once were the es- 
tate of the wealthy railroad-bui!ding 
Huntington family. There is a bo- 
tanical garden of 50,000 plants, a 
canyon transformed into an Oriental 
garden, and a cactus collection un- 
rivaled anywhere in the country. 

Back to your hotel via Sierra 
Madre bus (10c) to Colorado Street, 
a yellow City Lines bus (10c) west- 
bound along Colorado, and a red 
Los Angeles bus (25c) eastbound, 
and it’s time to dress up for dinner. 
You're heading for Romanoff’s, one 
of the choicest restaurants in town. 
Rank in movieland often is judged 
by the shading in Mr. Mike Roman- 
offs greeting, but approach him 
boldly and he may not guess that 
you have just got off the red Wil- 
shire Boulevard-Beverly Hills bus 
(25c). In his softly-colored, dimly- 
lighted dining room, Mr. Romanoff 
slides and bows among his tables and 
his celebrities. He has been de- 
scribed as a “charming fraud” be- 
cause he has claimed to be the assas- 
sin of Rasputin. He has also claimed 
to be a Russian nobleman and other 
people. Anyhow, for twelve years 
he has been a legendary feeder and 
greeter of the Hollywood great. 

If you have a Martini and then 
choose cautiously from the a la 
carte menu—say stuffed celery, con- 
sommé, mixed green salad, pork 
chops, French peas, potatoes juli- 
enne, and French pastry with cof- 
fee—you'll owe the assassin of 
Rasputin $7.90. And you can drop a 
dollar for the waiter and still have 
25c for the bus ride home and 39c to 
jingle in your pocket. 

Your final day has cost you $15.35 
making a total of $49.61 for the 
tour. You've seen most of the moods 
of America’s largest city in area, 
and at no additional cost you’ve had 
the climate too. THE END 
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§ TOP OVER IN GAY NEW ORLEANS 
EN ROUTE TO CAL/FORNIA, THATS THE NEW 
WAY TO CHASE THE SUN WEST: JusT’42 
HOURS- NEW ORLEANS To L05 ANGELES, 
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THE ‘SUNSET LIMITED" j 
CARRIES THAT MINT SULEPY} 
OF“-.D SOUTH FLAVOR RIGHT~ | 
ALONG WEST WITH YOU: 


ABOVE YoU SEE MY BRIDE IN 
THE" FRENCH QUARTER LOUNGE: | 


je 





PRETTY AS A PICTURE —THAT'S THE 


AVDVBON DININE ROOM 
WITH ITS FAMOUS BIRD PRINTS-A ROLLING 
ART GALLERY FOR GOULMETS, 
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Rooms ON THE “SUNSET~ 
LIMITED" ARE AMERICA'S FINEST. EVERY 
LUXURY GADGET YOU CAN DREAM OF +++ 
= 7O DREAM IN PRIVACY. THERE ARE 
” CHAIR. CARS TOO- ECONOMICAL , TERRIFICALLY 
POPULAR, $0 RESERVE EARLY. 
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(anere's YouR MAP OF S°P'S 
WONDERFUL WAYS WEST? 


(STOPOVER ANY WHERE— HOUSTON, 
SAN ANTONIO, BL PASO, DOUGLAS, 
TUCSON, PHOENIX € PALM SPRINGS) 


+ deceaieal FOR FREE FOLDERS 





eeu Se eee e222 ee ee eeeecaeans” 


C. T. Collett, Southern Pacific, Dept. 322 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 








Please send me, free, your New Orleans folder, 
your full-color “Sunset Limited” description book, 
and your planning folder, “How to See Twice as Much 
on Your Trip to California”. 











MAME 
AMERICA’S MOST ae 
MODERN TRAINS 
CITY « Zone : sTaTe_ — 
(i STUDENT, PLEASE STATE Grace —___ ) 
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Alligator 





Wee you wear an Alligator coat, 
you are im cistinguished com- 


pany Men who set the pace and the 
fashion all over America have nom- 
mated Alligator thew lavorite, for 
rood taste, superlative quality and 
outstan ig value Stvied with com- 
fort wi mine these coats of exclusive 
Alligator fabries water repellent 
orw ilerprool see vou handsomely 
throug! T iv. anv weather. CHOOSE 


YOURS IN YOUR FAVORITE FABRIC, COLOR 


AND mopet. from $8.50 to $59.75. 


i @” } PLATINUM LABEL. 
< 


The luxury gabar- 


dine wove ot the 

chor est LO0% 

' Australian wool 

iy | worsted yarns 
Durable water re- 

\ | pellent hnish lai- 
r . lored for casual 

A\ comfort with natu- 

rai lines $48.75 


TRAVELWEIGHT. 
Xtra choice 

mbed cotton 

upert 

woven lor stam 

inal appearance | 

And the fabric | 
eathes” to give 

you superb co 

fort. Highly wate 


repellent. $19.75 


made 





the coat you'll Live In 
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PU icy 


RAINWEAR 






THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY «© ST LOUIS *NEW YORK *LOS ANGELES 
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all chefs in France tremble, Ls a 


7] of 
—— «> We 
~ - 


u ndispu ted monarch 


in the realm of gastronomy 





BY JOHN KOBLER 


“PRINCE CURNONSKY”™ or 
Maurice Edmond Sailland, to give 
his baptismal name, is a jaunty, 
bulbous, epigrammatic Parisian of 
eighty, whom a good many con- 
noisseurs on both sides of the At- 
lantic consider to be the world’s 
greatest professional gourmet. In 
addition to having: set records for 
sustained eating and drinking, he 
has written approximately 100 books 
and 5000 monographs on gastron- 
omy, edited a score of gastronomic 
periodicals, notably Cuisines et Vins 
de France, founded or presided over 
17 food-and-wine clubs, and main- 
tained active membership in 13 others. 
He has also relentlessly propagated 
such aphorisms as “Nothing replaces 
butter except, in special cases, olive 
oil or poultry fat,” “The wines of 
France are the only ones which can 
be drunk while eating,” and, “To 
smoke before coffee is as unseemly 
as belching at the table.” French 
chefs, among whom Curnonsky num- 
bers his most enthusiastic admirers, 
frequently dedicate new dishes to 
him. There is a Filet de Sole Cur- 
nonsky, a Poulet en Cocotte Curnon- 
sky, a Navarin de Homard Curnon- 
sky, a Ris de Veau Curnonsky, to 
cite a few. The Guide Michelin, 
which grades every restaurant in 
France of any quality by one, two 
or three stars, seldom bestows three 
before checking with Curnonsky, 
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PRINCE 
OF 
GOURMETS 


Curnonsky, before whom 



























Prince Curnonsky congratulates a restaurant manager after put- 


who has dined in almost all 800 of 
them. 
In his somewhat younger and 


hardier years Curnonsky was never 
known to dodge a gastronomic chal- 
lenge, however formidable. On Ar- 
mistice Day of 1929, for example, 
between the hours of one and six in 
the afternoon he ingested at the 
Grand-H6tel du Pavillon in Paris, 
the following Alsatian specialties: 
lentil soup, onion tart, fritters stuffed 
with Gruyére cheese, loin of pork 
with sauerkraut and turnips, shoul- 
der of pork, brisket of pork, pork 
ribs, bacon, ham, Strasbourg sau- 
sages, Frankfort sausages, Mont- 
béliard sausages, boiled potatoes, 
truffled goose liver cooked in port, 
mixed salad, cream cheese and plum 
tart. Each dish was accompanied by 
an appropriate beer, wine or liqueur. 
At the inaugural exercises of /° Aca- 
démie du Vin de France, March 15, 
1935, he drained one or more glasses 
of wine from 15 different bottles. As 
a conscientious clubman, he has par- 
taken of as many as 60 banquets 
within a single month, and he can 
still occasionally manage 10 courses 
or so with no ill effects that a period 
of total immobility in bed will not 
alleviate. 

For such unflinching devotion to 
duty Curnonsky has been laden with 
public honors. He wears the ribbon 
of the Légion d’Honneur. An aca- 
demician, Maurice Asselin, painted 


Curnonsky in rapt contemplation of 


ting away 12 courses accompanied by 12 wines in 12 glasses 


some oysters on the half shell. “i 
will hang in the Louvre one fine 
day,” Curnonsky precy hesies. Cur- 
nonsky’s profile of genial, Roman 
amplitude, surmounted by a sym- 
bolic coronet, adorns a bronze me- 
dallion struck in his honor by 
l’ Académie des Gastronomes. This is 
the highest-flown eating club Cur- 
nonsky ever launched, being com- 
posed exclusively of intellectuals 
who have glorified the satisfactions 
of the table in literature. Its charter 
members included Maurice Maeter- 
linck and Jules Romains. 
Curnonsky’s princedom was con- 
ferred upon him in 1927 by referen- 
dum, following a trend of the times 
in French journalism. There was al- 
ready a Prince of Poetry, a Prince of 
Prose, a Prince of Song and a Prince 
of Humor. The newspaper Paris- 
Soir invited 5000 restaurateurs to 
cast a ballot for a Prince of Gas- 
tronomes. Curnonsky outdistanced 
the nearest runner-up by a three- 
quarter majority, and ever since, 
people have addressed him, without 
self-consciousness, as mon prince Ot 
votre excellence. The name, Cur- 
nonsky, is one he adopted to spare 
the blushes of his conservative fam- 
ily ata period early in his career when 
he was writing books with such titles 
as Lélie, The Opium Smoker, A Cour- 
tesan’s Breviary, The Coast of Love, 
Suzette Wants to Leave Me, Smoking- 
Car Stories and Through the Key- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE EFFICIENT LUXURY OF MODERN DINING 
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a Lincoln, you find the most dramatic fabrics and fittings on wheels 


every detail is magnificently efficient. There is an amazing view all around—thanks to 3,721 square inches 
ss. The down-sweep hood permits a view of the road directly ahead. And beneath it is the completely 
Lincoln overhead valve V-8, premium product of the world’s most experienced builders of V-8 engines. 


LINCOLN 


means modern living on the move 





There's a new way of life in America today. 

It is freedom from clutter. It is sensible but 
exciting design. It is the home that is breath 
takingly beautiful because it is functional. All 
this is modern living—the casual luxury which 
Lincoln now puts on wheels. 


You see it in the new design . . . from down 


sweep hood to those distinctive new tail lamps. 


You feel it as soon as you try the plush inte- 











’ : 
WONDERFUL STORAGE WALL CONVENIENCE — Lincoln i 
as different from yesterday's motorcar as a modern 
storage wall is from a cramped Victorian closet. Cor | 
sider the space in the luge ive compartment beneath } 


that long rear deck—almost 30 cubic feet (more than 





in three large refrigerators ). Then—see the astonish ; 
ing room inside the car, the extra head room, leg room 
and hip room This is modern living on the mov 

















riors. And you know it, the moment you swing 
this supe rb thoroughbred out on any road. 
The power is there in its completely new 
V-8 engine—more power than you may ever 
need. There is also a new kind of almost auto 
matic driving that comes from many things. 
From the new dual range HypRA-MATIC Trans 
mission. From the new ball-joint front wheel 
suspension which responds to the lightest 








touch. Above all, from a completely new con 
cept of engineering the fine car —as proved by 
the fact that Lincoln was again the top fine car 
winner in the Mobilgas Economy Run. 
Inspect the new Lincoln Cosmopolitan and 
Capri at your dealer's. Then take one out and 
discover the one fine car deliberately designed 
for modern living. 
LINCOLN DIVISION-FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





























dreaming 
about a 
modern 
home? 


is that 'dreamcome true 


When you think and dream of the home If you dream of retiring, or of selecting a 


you'd most like to own you picture beauty, quieter, more peaceful way of life. . . if 
comfort, convenience, durability and econ- you desire the opportunity to follow the 
omy of maintenance. When you examine a sun if you want more time for the 


Vagabond you find all these and more 
in greater measure than in any other 
mobile home 


richer experiences of living, then you'll find, 
in Vagabond, that dreams come true. 










FREE illustrated literature, show 
ing floor plans; and highly informa 
tive booklet “‘Craftsmanship,"’ and 
the name of your dealer,—write 
today 
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taking a trip? 


| TAKE A TIP? 


TROY 
Lire: 


“so nice to have around you" 





take along a 






*® 





Cozy and comfy ...a woolly-warm Troy 
Robe is an indispensable travel compan- 
ion. In bright colorful plaids with deep 
napping, and thick rolled fringes. A lot 
of luxury at a /ittle price! At Department 
and Sporting Goods stores or write us for 
nearest dealer. 
Smart gift idea! Robe plus 
zippered case for extra 
convenience. Water-repellent 
case doubles as a cushion, 
has adjustable shoulder strap 
.. can be personalized with 
initials. 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS—Bright Plaid Doll Robe at $1.00, 
16" x 24”. Fringed like Mother's. Send check or 


a money order. 
Troy Robes are treated with DuPont Aridex renewable water-repellent 


TROY BLANKET MILLS—Founded 1865—Troy, New Hampshire 


- 











(Continued from Page 16) 

hole. The first two syllables of the 
name are Latin, meaning “Why 
not?” He appended the Slavic suffix 
as a gesture of admiration for the 
Francophile epicures of Czarist Rus- 
sia. The pseudonym later proved to 
be embarrassing. When the Germans 
occupied France, the Gestapo took 
Curnonsky for a Russian, if not a 
Communist agent, and he was obliged 
to go into hiding. 

Curnonsky accepts the homage of 
his fellow citizens as no more than 
his due, for France is a country 
where men of sensitive palates have 
attained the stature of national he- 
roes. Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, the 
belles-lettrist of the 19th Century 
dinner table and Curnonsky’s spirit- 
ual ancestor; Jean Vatel, who was 
Louis XIV’s cook; and Auguste 
Escoffier, creator of the Péche Melba, 
occupy historical niches not far be- 
low those of scientists, warriors and 
statesmen. 

For many Frenchmen such 
maxims of Brillat-Savarin as “The 
discovery of a new dish is more 
beneficial to mankind than the dis- 
covery of a new star” have the force 
of revelation. Vatel wears the man- 
tle of martyrdom because, in his 
despair over a baked carp that fell 
short of perfection, he hanged him- 
self from a kitchen rafter. 

In deference to this tradition, Cur- 
nonsky scarcely acknowledges the 
existence of any foreign style of 
cooking. When a visitor from New 
York asked his opinion of Amer- 
ican cooking, he replied, “Is there 
any?” A statement of principles 
which Curnonsky drafted for the 
Club of a Hundred proclaims: ““The 
Club refuses to patronize restau- 
rants employing personnel with bi- 
zarre accents. Switzerland for the 
Swiss, Italy for the Italians, France 
for the French!” 

Except for his displacement dur- 
ing the war, Curnonsky, who is a 
bachelor, has occupied since 1900 a 
two-room flat in an ancient apart- 
ment building at 14 Place Henri- 
Bergson. Being averse to modern 
appliances, he never installed a tele- 
phone, so that anybody who wants 
to communicate with him must write 
or call in person. He works at home 
on his books and articles from mid- 
night to dawn, wearing, as an aid to 
concentration, a fez and smoking a 
Turk’s-head pipe two feet long, 
weighing 15 pounds and holding 18 
ounces of tobacco. After a hot bath, 
he sleeps until midafternoon. He 
then receives, in the atmosphere of a 
court levee, a stream of visitors who 
arrive at the rate of about 30 a day, 

mainly restaurant and hotel keepers, 
chefs, committeemen from eating 
clubs, publishers of culinary guides, 
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Mac ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso 
rhythms, golden beaches, Mos- 
lem mosques, Hindu temples. 
Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
and guest houses . .. conven- 
ient air or sea transportation 

. devaluated local currency 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. |. 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 
N. Y. Office: Dept. 10, 122 E. 42 St., N.Y. 


Also offices in Montreal, London 
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ROADSIGNS CAN FAIL YOU BUT NOT YOUR he 

Frequently damaged highway in 
signs are one of countless reasons 

motorists easily lose directions, drive col 

worthless, angry miles the wrong his 
way. The one sure guide, every mile 

is a Hull Auto Compass. Write for pri 

local dealer's name, free literature ro’ 
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“RESORT LIVING IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES” 
Edward J. Crowley, General Manager * A Hilton Hotel 
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A little help in planning your wedding trip may not 
come amiss. Wherever you think of going, Plan Your | 
Perfect Honeymoon is sent free (east of the Mississipp) 
with the good wishes of America’s unique haven i 
newlyweds. Mention your wedding date and you will 
also receive Three Honeymoon Plans. Write to | 
Jan Devine, Cresco A, Pennsylvania...today 
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in occasional distinguished for- 
The flat has no servant and 
icilities for preparing any re- 
nent more elaborate than cof- 
r a boiled egg, and from these 
inding audiences Curnonsky sal- 
rth in quest of a reinvigorating 
When no club dinner beckons, 
does on an average of four 
ts a week, he winds up in a 
ijurant, never the same one twice 





CURNONSKY is France’s supreme judge of 


chefs, but he cooks only eggs for 


in succession and almost always es- 
corted by a group of disciples. Since 
his endorsement has a value for the 
proprietor comparable to that of a 
royal warrant for an English shop- 
keeper, the bill is likely to be nomi- 
nal. 

While visiting Paris several months 
ago, | wrote to Curnonsky request- 
ing an interview. He invited me by 
return mail to drop in next after- 
noon around three o'clock. As | 
entered the building, an aged con- 
cierge, wrapped in a black, knitted 
shawl, eyed me challengingly from 
her glass cubicle. “I have an ap- 
pointment with Monsieur Curnon- 
sky,” I replied. 

“Prince Curnonsky,” she said. 
“Third floor right. There’s no ele- 
vator.”” 

| walked up three flights of steep, 
unlit stairs, wondering how a man 
of Curnonsky’s years managed it, 
and came to a door to which was 
tacked a visiting card. CURNONSKY, 
it said, Prince-ELect oF GASTRO- 
Nomes. I rang the doorbell, but it 
brought no response. | tried again, 
and after a minute or two, the door 
flew open. An ursine figure in pale- 
blue pajamas and a raveled woolen 
dressing gown stood there, wagging 
his head in self-reproach. “Forgive 


himself. 


me, forgive me,” he said. “I am a 
poor old crock, overwhelmed by all 
the miseries of the flesh. | am deaf in 
my left ear and I suffer,from sciatica 
You'll be the American journalist 
Pray, come in.” 

With a bobbing little gait he scur- 
ried ahead of me down a narrow 
hallway, muttering as he went, “ Now 
I'm forbidden to touch sauces. A 
disaster! France, as Talleyrand so 
aptly put it, 
ligion and three hundred 
and sixty sauces.” 


has one re- 


He drew aside a velvet 
arras and motioned me into 
a small, wildly cluttered 
room, whose only window 
opened on an air shaft. 
“My den,” he said. “l 
haven't seen the sun for 
fifty years.” There were two 
leather club chairs, asprung, 
tapestried divan and a deal 
desk, all piled high with 
magazines, books and card- 
board boxes marked 
Menus. Bookshelves, 
crammed to bursting, cov- 
ered three walls. From a 
hasty glance at the titles 
1 gathered that, after gas- 
tronomic subjects, Cur- 
nonsky’s literary tastes ran 
to the erotic. The fourth 
wall was solidly massed 
with photographs of dinner 
parties, framed menus, fem- 
inine studies in the Vie 
Parisienne manner and arch mottoes. 

Curnonsky unburdened the chairs, 
dusted them with a handkerchief 
and urged me to sit down. 

I noticed a cup of coffee steaming 
on the desk and I expressed the hope 
that | was not interrupting his lunch. 

‘The Prince of Gastronomes rarely 
lunches,” he said, visibly delighted 
by the paradox. “May I offer you 
some coffee?” 

| declined and, with a flourishing 
apology, he finished his cup. 

“The whole secret of good coffee,” 
he remarked, “‘is long. slow filtering. 
At the moment Chez Pierre serves 
the best in Paris. And do you know 
why? Because Gaston, the waiter 
who brews it, happens to be in love 
with Angélique, the cashier. While 
the coffee filters, he dallies with her, 
half an hour, an hour. Believe me, 
the waiting is worth one’s patience.” 

“Do you ever cook?” I asked. 

He stared at me in alarm. “The 
art is too sacred for me to attempt, 
my dear boy. I am but an advanced 
taster. How old are you?” 

“Forty-two,” I said. 

“T thought as much,” he said sym- 
pathetically. “Before forty-five, busi- 
ness and love; only after that can one 
begin to savor food to the fullest. As 
Brillat-Savarin so aptly put it, “‘Gas- 
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it’s less than a day ~~ 


via TWA 


to gay, exciting 





Segovia 


There’s a new and heart-lifting 
holiday world waiting for you in restful, zestful, 
romantic Spain... sparkling center of 


travel interest today. 





Enjoying every comfort of gracious modern living, 
you travel centuries into the storied past . . . in less 
than one day’s flight from New York, via world- 
proved TWA Constellations. 


Fall and winter seasons offer a brilliant program 
of things to see and do, under ideal, uncrowded 
conditions. You can fly in spacious luxury 

direct to exciting Madrid at TWA’s Special Thrift 
Season fares . . . starting November Ist. 

And fabulous dollar values in Spain, in themselves, 
make your visit worthwhile. 


Consult your Travel Agent or TWA. 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on 
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Carry Bank of America 





Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 


Spend them anywhere you please! 





PRAVELERS CHEQUES 





*® Accepted around 
the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


*® Self-identifying. 


* Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 


*® Sold by banks 
and travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 
































Every member of the family will 
find fresh fun and adventure this 
Fall in Missouri. Thrilling scenes of 
glorious Autumn color ... spots of 
historical interest .. . fish-filled 
lakes and streams... sun-soaked 
beaches... cool, comfortable 
nights... hayrides, campfires and 
square-dancing ... all these and 
many more await you in Missouri. 
What could be finer for an 
unforgettable Fall vacation. And 
remember, in Missouri, you always 
get the finest of accommodations 
at lower-than-usuvol prices. 

Send today for your FREE copy 
of this beautiful, color-illustrated 
book describing Missouri in the 
Autumn. Use coupon. 


FREE Motion Picture Service 
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| 
Write for details concerning 16 mm | 
films in sound and color, featuring | 
Missouri vacation creas. Available | 
for organized groups | 
| 
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MISSOURI DIVISION of RESOURCES 
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Dept. 1-243 Jefferson City, Mo. 
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tronomy is the sole joy which God 
leaves us to console us for the loss of 
the others.” 

| asked him how he got his start 
in life as a gourmet. 

“The most formative influence,” 
he replied, “was undoubtedly our 
family cook, Marie Chevalier, may 
her soul rest in peace. An unparal- 
leled genius! | have seen her, imag- 
ine it, with a single infinitesimal in- 
cision remove all the bones from a 
flounder at once. 

“The first meal which I can re- 
member in detail was cooked by 
that great woman. I must have 
been almost five. It was a New 
Year's Day dinner. We ate Loire 
trout swimming in white butter and 
turkey stuffed with purée of chest- 
nuts. After that I haunted the kitchen 
at every opportunity. All that is 
noblest and most discriminating in 
me was cultivated by Marie Che- 
valier. She is buried, God bless her, 
in our ancestral vault ai Angers.” 

Curnonsky’s mother, I learned, 
died in childbirth and his father, a 
lawyer, crushed by grief, ran off to 
Africa, never to be heard from again. 
He had, meanwhile, invested all of 
his capital in the Panama Canal 
Company and the Imperial Russian 
Government, both of which shortly 
collapsed. The boy, an only child, 
was raised by his paternal grand- 
mother. She sent him to school in 
Paris, where he decided to become a 
history teacher, but his grandmoth- 
er’s funds ran low before he could 
begin his university education, and 
he turned to literature as a means of 
livelihood, writing boudoir anec- 
dotes for a magazine called the 
Black Cat and, later, novels with 
errant heroines. Although he al- 
ready ranked high as a gourmet, he 
did not deem himself worthy to 
write about gastronomy until mid- 
dle age. 

Nowadays, Curnonsky told me, 
club activities consume most of his 
energy. As a perennial club presi- 
dent, he has the responsibility of 
selecting restaurants (any premises 
he discovers harboring a radio or 
musicians he eliminates), planning 
menus and, when the members are 
assembled, discouraging political 
topics of conversation, while en- 
couraging a flow of bons mots. On a 
purely sentimental plane, he con- 
fessed, his favorite club is the Veter- 
ans of Chez Maxim, which consists 
of septuagenarians like himself who 
were present when the celebrated 
Edwardian restaurant opened its 
doors in 1892. The club’s monthly 
reunions in Maxim’s unaltered ro- 
coco dining room fill Curnonsky 
with nostalgia for the era of Inver- 
ness capes and silk toppers, cham- 
pagne toasts drunk from ballerinas’ 
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Let Rose. 
do the squeezing | 


. . . for a delicious, refreshing Gimlet 
Cocktail (“Gin and Lime”’). It’s tropic- 
tested — the perfect hot-weather replace- 
ment for Martinis: 

3 ports Gin © 1 part Rose’s Lime Juice* 
1 barspoon sugar «¢ cracked ice 
Chill well and serve in large cocktail glass. 
(With Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit 

sugar.) 

*Don’t forget: “Let Rose do 
the squeezing!” Makes any 
drink sunny and delicious 
because it’s the natural whole 
juice of tree-ripened West 
Indies Limes. Buy a bottle 
from your quality grocer 
today. 


.+. and you'll greet the sun OK! 
Rose’s Lime Juice helps 
wonderfully to avert after- 
party agonies. Want fast 
proof? Send for our pam- 
phiet “The Pathology of the 
Hangover” today. It’s free! 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 








Agents: McLeer & McLeer, Inc. Dept. H9 
60 Hudson St., N. Y. C. (East and Midwest) 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 








in BRITAIN, stay at these 


OTELS OF 
4 
( XCELLENCE 





AYRSHIRE COAST,’ SCOTLAND 


Comfort in a rugged setting of magnificent 
seascape. Splendid golfing ond other sports. 
16 miles from Prestwick Airport. 


Gleneagles Hetel, Perthshire— World famous 
Scottish Highlands sports centre. Superb golf. 


Welcombe Hetel — Stratford-upon-Avon 

—on grounds once owned by Shakespeare. 
Before you leave for Britain, secure reservations 
for these and many other outstanding hotels in 
The Hotels Executive chain, through YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT, or any British Railways office: 


@ NEW YORK 20, H. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
@ CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 Se. Le Selle Street 

@ LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth Street 
@ TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge Street 
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Jippers and the demure amiability 
¢ hustled companions. “Ah, one 
ne charming little women in 


ew 
se ’ he mused, momentar- 
distracted from the subject at 
ind. “I believe I was with Lucette 
vat or was it Alysia? Most 
doral e ankles in Paris.” 


Reviewing for my benefit some of 
he other clubs to which he belongs, 
ymonsky characterized, with warm 





members have never been disclosed, 


although Curnonsky coyly hinted to 


‘Does 
he once wrote. ““No 


me that he was one of them. ° 
it really exist?” 
outsider knows. 

“Profound mystery envelopes 
the whereabouts, the ceremonies 
and the deliberations of this phan- 
whose 


tom coterie, awesome ver- 


dicts either constitute a _restau- 


rant fit to receive the most refined 


MAXIM’S, where Curnonsky monthly honors its Edwardian past. 


approval, the C/ub of a Hundred as 
the most archaic. Its manifesto de- 
nounces practically every up-to-date 
device for the preservation of food. 
“There is no place in the French 
it declares, “for canned 
soup or soup bought from the gro- 
Down 
with fish paste! Down with chemical 
extracts and factory-made sauces!” 

To gain 
Club of a Hundred, an applicant 
must have completed a gastro- 
nomic tour of France of at 
least 20,000 miles, taking note along 
the way of any infraction of these 
principles for publication in the 
club’s annual bulletin. This is a 
highly confidential document, which 
also reports on the charms and ac- 
cessibility of female restaurant em- 
ployees. 

The Pure-Blooded Club, a splinter 
group which broke away from the 
Club of a Hundred on the ground 
that too many parvenus were get- 
ting in, upholds a similar doctrine. 

No less fastidious and operating 
in even blacker secrecy than the 
Club of a Hundred is the Club 
Brillat-Savarin. The identities of its 


kitchen,” 


cer. Down with gelatine! 


admission into the 


gourmets of France or close it to 
The Club Brillat- 
Savarin took it upon itself, immedi- 
ately after the Armistice of 1918, 
to safeguard our culinary traditions 
against cosmopolitanism, jazz, cock- 
tails and other foreign horrors.” 

A good many of his clubs, Cur- 
nonsky pointed out, stress a single, 
specialized aspect of gastronomy. 
The Friends of Fish, for example, 
meet Fridays, eat nothing but fish 
and drink only white wines. The 
Little Meat Club meets in a grill 
across the way from a slaughter- 
house to sample stews made from 
cuts not widely appreciated by the 
general public, that is, veins, tail, 
throat, cheek. “Unorthodox,” Cur- 
nonsky conceded, “but, upon my 
word, quite palatable.” The Acad- 
emy of the Psychologists of Taste 
insists upon menus with distinctive 
illustrations and typography and it 
has commissioned artists like de 
Segonzac, Derain, Dufy and Coc- 
teau to design them. 

The National Acclimatization So- 
ciety, probably the most venture- 
some eating club in the world, 
goes in for botanical and zoologi- 


them forever. 
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One Reel Provides Sound for 800’ of 8mm Film or 1600’ of 16mm Flim! 
For surprisingly little cost you can now show your home movies WITH SOUND! 
So easy, anyone can do it. No special equipment or film processing necessary. All you 
need is Revere Sound-Movie Tape with any standard silent 8mm or 16mm movie 
projector and tape recorder. Revere Sound-Movie Tape is especially prepared to enabie 
you to synchronize picture and sound perfectly. Complete directions and a Synchro 
Reflector are included with each reel of tape. You merely record voice, music, sound 
effects as you project the film. Re-show again and again, and whenever you wish, erase 
tape to make changes or a new recording. Vastly increases the fascination and fun of 
home movies. Adds extra usefulness to business, church or club films. 





old movies! Add sound to all 
d films—8mm, 16mm, black & 
waiee or color. Also the new movies you 
. Imagine—movies of your children 
and with their actual voices . 
pepe" background to vacation scenes 
. sound titles, sound effects, etc. 


Sound instead of slient movies—what a 
thrilling sur ourgetes for your audience! As 
recorder and projector make an easily 
portable sound-movie unit, you can 
show movies anywhere. Ask your 
Revere dealer for Revere Sound-Movie 
Tape. 5-inch reel, $7.8 


Revere Sound-Movie Tape is manufactured exclusively for the Revere Comera Co. by Minnesota Mining and Mig. Co. 
SOSH ESSSESESSESEEEESESEESEEHESEHEEEHHEEEEHHEEEEEE 


Sensational new recording triumph! 
Revere VedlenedSme 
TAPE RECORDER 


TONE Control 
feosionul “broadeast-studio” fidelity, Simplitied 
py operation, other exclusive fe 





tures. 
per reel. houspa Tage Sacsoders 
a priced from 169. 50 to $225.00. 


Ask your photo, music or appliance dealer ee a demonstration and information. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY © CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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cal oddities imported from the 
French colonies. Before each course 
the members study an _ explan- 
atory footnote on the menu by 
a renowned naturalist. A representa- 
tive menu, which Curnonsky has 
preserved, lists cassava patties, cal- 
amary stuffed with cuttlefish, su- 
preme of porpoise smothered in 
algae, filet of antelope, haunch of 
water buffalo, porcupine salad and 
mugwort sherbet. “Truly, a tour de 
force,” he assured me. 

Wistfully, he called my attention 
to a number of eating clubs for 
which he is ineligible. Despite yeo- 
man efforts, he has never succeeded 
in acquiring the requisite weight for 
membership in the Hundred-Kilo 
Club. He weighs only ninety-eight 
kilos. The Hundred-weights, how- 
ever, invite him now and then to a 
consolation dinner. Nor can he qual- 
ify for the Beauteous Partridges and 
the Paris Gourmettes because they 
are distaff clubs, though they both 
consult him regularly. He is pretty 
confident that he would have been 
acceptable to the Club of the Joyous 
Dead, had it not abruptly ceased to 
function before he could get in his 
application. It was organized by 
elderly gourmets with a playful atti- 
tude toward mortality. Each mem- 
ber agreed to bequeath to the club 
10,000 franes with which to pay for 
a banquet on the anniversary of his 
death. 

“Why not be commemorated 
amid the fragrance of wine and the 
light of bécasse flambé, instead of 
incense and candles?” was the club 
slogan. But when it was discovered, 
upon the passing of the longest- 
lived member, that he had neglected 
to make a will, the club disbanded 
in an atmosphere of mutual suspi- 
cion. 

“What would you say was the 
best meal you ever ate?” I asked 
Curnonsky. 

He sat a moment in happy revery. 
“It was neither in a club nor a res- 
taurant,”’ he replied at length. “There 
is a retreat for pensioned chefs near 
Paris, and not so very long ago they 
gave me a dinner. | was the only 
guest, and for my delectation alone 
each inmate reproduced his master- 
piece. There were eleven inmates at 
the time... .” 

| looked at my watch and got up 
to go. “You must leave me your 
address in America,” Curnonsky 
said. “I am at present engaged on 
the two crowning works of my ca- 
reer and I would like to send you 
copies.” 

The first of these, he explained, 
was to be a compendium of 
3000 recipes; the second, entitled 
l Amour et la Table, would deal with 
aphrodisiac dishes. THE END 
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CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J 
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Blue Ribbon 


Summer 


{VEN a crisis age has its portents of peace, 
| 4 periods of lightheartedness and symbols of 
nostalgic serenity. The summer of 1952 appears 
to be presenting all three in one beautiful package 

Specifically, the new United States Lines’ super 
ship, the United States, the third largest passen- 
ger vessel in the world. 

True to her time, the States was created under 
the watchful eye of the U. S. Navy as much for 
the troop-carrying chores of war as for the lush 
tourist tasks of peace. She is, nonetheless, the 
dream craft designer William F. Gibbs conceived 
to handle her share of the 750,000 American 
passengers currently engaged in making this the 
biggest European travel year ever. And she is 
doubly blessed in the public mind as not only the 
largest, exclusively American vessel built on do- 
mestic ways, but as the hugest single entity (990 
feet, 53,000 tons) built for peaceful, pleasurable 
purposes at sea for many a weary year. 

To us older gaffers who can remember the late 
and warless twenties and thirties when news 
was frequently being made by ocean ele- 
gance, and conversation was alive with ship 
names like Leviathan, Ile de France, Rex, 
Europa, Normandie and the Queens, the mere 
fact that there is a United States in service is 
a cheery nod to a somewhat more pleasant 
Yesterday. 

There is also an unimportant “importance” in 
this shouting election summer in the return of the 
mythical Atlantic Blue Ribbon for crossing speed 
to this country after an absence of 100 years and 
what purported to be permanent possession by 
the Cunard Line’s great Queen Mary—{3 days, 
20 hours, 42 minutes, a record which stood for 
14 years). Commodore Manning of the United 
States hacked ten hours off that running time 
from Ambrose Light to Bishop Rock, off Land’s 
End, England. Although ship speed for speed’s 





sake alone is a doubtful quality, there is a nice 
point in knowing that it can be created in some- 
thing besides jet planes and rockets for mili- 
tary use. 

The builders of the States, the Navy, her own- 
ers, and the Government have properly given the 
ship’s value as an item of national defense equal 
billing with her virtues as a pleasure craft. But so 
far as the general public is concerned, luxury 
afloat has more fans than fighting qualities; peo- 
ple are happier hoping. 

It could be that such a thought was an unex- 
pressed motivation for the drama staged along 
the Hudson River on June 28, just a few days 
before the United States’ maiden crossing. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 persons stood in a line over an 
eight-hour period in blistering heat to visit the 
ship then docked at Pier 86. Thousands more 
who bought and paid for visitors’ tickets at a 
dollar apiece never did get aboard, but they were 
still waiging when the ship closed at day’s end. 

There were, of course, many people in that 
crowd with a genuine American interest in the 
incredible “gadget” charm of the ship. . . air 
conditioning, elevators, swimming pools, thea- 
ters, and steaks cooked on radar ranges. There 
were others impelled by the same sort of psycho- 

lemming urge which makes “‘first-nighters” and 
men who camp outside stadiums to buy “first 
bleacher seats.”’ And still others, aware of an 
almost forgotten maritime appreciation of a gen- 
uinely beautiful ship afloat. 

But we'd like to bet that the wonderful appeal 
of the new superliner in this Blue Ribbon summer 
of 1952 is that she symbolizes a future in which 
the continuity of the past is further enriched and 
made secure. A future which, shipping and Gov- 
ernment squabbles over construction subsidies 
willing, might recognize the importance of a good 
merchant marine. THE END 
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Meer Scortanp’s Favourite Son 


eee Smooth, Suave, mellow eee and the c hoice of connoisseurs the world 


over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker — Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at 


its best always. J OHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch Whisky 


..+the same high quality the 









world over. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., Sole Imp rter. 


Born 1820...stall going strong 
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MOVIES 


High Noon is a Pistol 


A new, true-blue Western, ranking with the immortal Stace 
‘ ) id 


BY AL HINE 


THE Western has long been the most 
consistently satisfying of Holly- 
wood’s products. | am not speaking 
only of the great Westerns—Srage 
Coach for example—but of the gen- 
eral run of pictures in which the 
good guy struggles with the bad guy 
and wins, to the accompaniment 
of knogk-down-drag-out brawling, 
pistol marksmanship and the an- 
guished worry of a good, good 
woman. There have been departures 
from this formula. A few years ago 
there was a spate of so-called psy- 
chological Westerns, and there were 
grounds for fear the intellectuals were 
taking over the mythology of the 
cow country, cross-fertilizing it with 
Freud, and clearing the screen of the 
happily uncomplicated prototypes of 
good and evil. This threat, fortu- 
nately, died a-borning. 

All this leads up to a current pic- 
ture, High Noon, which is as West- 
ern as sagebrush. High Noon has 
all the tried Western ingredients, in- 
cluding Gary Cooper as its star, and 
yet, without any pseudo-psycholog- 
ical flimflam it is considerably more 
than an ordinary Western. It comes 
close to Stage Coach or Red River in 
excitement and suspense. And it is, 
as a job of movie making, one of the 
most compact and beautifully tai- 
lored bits of craftsmanship to come 
to the screen this year, including the 
entire non-Western field too. 


Coach, will delight devotees of the great American art 


SHERIFF COOP faces crisis on his last day in office. 


The basic story is standard West- 
ern. The good gangling Coop has 
just ended his term as clean-up 
sheriff of Hadleyville and is cele- 
brating his retirement by marrying 
Grace Kelly, as pretty a new face as 
you'd like to see above its Western 
gingham. The ceremony is performed 
when word comes that one Frank 
Miller (played by Ian MacDonald) 
has just been pardoned and is on his 
way back to Hadleyville. Coop had 
had him sent up for life. In fact, rid- 
ding the town of Miller was what had 
brought decency and lawinto Hadley- 
ville. Now Miller is coming back and 
Coop’s replacement as sheriff is not 
due to arrive till the morrow. Coop 
has no obligation to stay and face 
Miller; his new wife in fact is a 
Quaker and dead set against gun 
play under any circumstances. The 
townspeople all advise Coop to be 
on his way. They don’t even rally to 
support him with a posse, since the 
five years of law and order Coop has 
enforced have made the good citi- 
zens fat and complacent and the 
bad ones restless and disgruntled. 
Will Sheriff Coop stay? 

Of course he will. The progress of 
the picture ticks out, moment by 
moment, the two and a half hours 
between the time of the news of 
Frank Miller’s pardon and his ar- 
rival and showdown with Coop. The 
struggle bregks down into a duel 
between the solitary sheriff and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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d The difference is in the cost... 
r the money you save in buying and 
" owning a Chevrolet! For Chevrolet 
- brings you fine-car quality at 
yt today’s lowest prices. 

p So see and drive a new Chev- 
e rolet and make these happy dis- 
a coveries: 

" Find out that Chevrolet shares 
. the distinetion, quality and craftsmanship 

, { Body by Fisher with some of America’s 

e most costly cars. 

s ind out that new Centerpoise Power 

I- f makes Chevrolet surprisingly smooth in 
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performance . . . surprisingly free of vibration and 

power impulses. 

Find out that improvements in shock absorbers 
and steering make Chevrolet ride and handle in an 
altogether solid and satisfying big-car way. 

See your Chevrolet dealer and discover that 
the big difference between Chevrolet and 
high-priced cars is the price itself . . . for 
Chevrolet is the lowest-priced line in its 
field!) Why spend more when there’s so 
little to gain by it? Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is 
dependent on availability of material. 


. MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
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Like the autumn woods, thie De Luxe Sport Coupe has 


colorfal beauty. Chevrolet offers a choice of 26 colors and 


two-tone combinations with color-matched interiors in 


De Luxe models 





Takes to rough going like a field trial champion, Chevrolet's 
improved Knee-Action levels the bumps and gentle the 
ride to make rough roads seem surprisingly amooth 





Safety a good hunter appreciates, Chevrolet's brakes are the 
largest in its field with full 11° brake drums and bonded, 
rivetless linings that last up to twice as long 





Smooth as a bird in flight—that's Chevrolet's Powerglide 
t tie tr i with extra-powerful valve-in-head 
engine and new automatic choke. Optional on De Lane 


models at extra cost. 
















































Certificate of Pedigree 


Only the hand-woven cloth from the 
Scottish Isles of the Outer Hebrides carries the 
world-famous Harris Tweed trade mark—the 


guarantee of incomparable quality. 


4 Look for the label 
on the garment 


Look for the mark on the cloth A 





Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., London, Eng. 





MAN TO MAN, THE GOOD WORD GETS AROUND... 
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They get a ‘trickle’ 
instead of a ‘run’... but it’s 
sure worth waiting for! 


e 
1. the ‘hollow’ at Lynchburg, Ten- 


A nessee, the Jack Daniel’s folks make 
<a 5 OLd j . : 
4 YEARS Ty é whiskey a slow, painstaking way —tak- 
NOT BRA . 
er ing time to mellow every drop through 
NAAT room-high vats of pulverized charcoal 
(very special charcoal, rick-burned in 
the open air). The result is smooth, 
full-bodied Jack Daniel's — the rare old 


JACK DANIELS 


JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG, TENNESSEE 














(Continued from Page 24) 
Frank and his three thug pals. Add, 
for complication, the fact that the 
sheriff, in pre-Kelly days, had been 
the lover of Miller’s ex-mistress. 

On the skeleton sketched above, 
which could have made a good 
Western, handled ina dozen obvious 
ways, Director Fred Zinnemann and 
writer Carl Foreman have con- 
structed a great Western and a fine 
nicture On any terms. Give credit 
ulso to musical director Dimitri 
Tiomkin, who composed the back- 
ground ballad score. It has a cowboy- 
song simplicity allied to heartbeat 
rhythm that heightens the mounting 
suspense. Credit, too, Floyd Crosby 
whose photography captures per- 
fectly the noontime blank and 
pounding heat of a Western town in 
late summer. 

Not the least of the reasons for 
High Noon’s success, to my mind, is 
that all concerned with it seem to 
have known that they were making 
a Western. This is not so simple as 
it sounds. Take a prestige director 
like Zinnemann (The Search, The 
Men, Teresa, Benjy), a sensitive 
writer like Foreman (Home of the 
Brave, Champion, Cyrano) and a 
pioneering production unit like the 
Stanley Kramer organization (re- 
sponsible for most of the titles men- 
tioned above) and you have a low- 
brow but somewhat justifiable worry 
that they will try so hard to do 
something significant with a little 
old Western that nothing recogniz- 
able will come out. 

Everyone also seems to have had a 
feelingthat the same rules which make 
a good movie in any category, also 
make a good Western. Especially in 
these days of movie-budget paring, 
there is a tendency to believe that a 
Western, well, anybody can knock 
together a Western. The High Noon 
crew didn’t make this mistake either. 
The Kramer group long ago built 
their philosophy on the idea that 
good movies can be made without 
excess shooting, without extrava- 
gance and with careful prelocation 
planning. They were armed, some 
time before the present economy 
wave blew in, with the techniques 
for facing it. 

Casting in High Noon is almost 
miraculous in that it keeps the ut- 
most fidelity to good Western typing 
and at the same time makes even 
the smallest roles believable. Gary 
Cooper, who has played endlessly in 
Westerns, has never been better cast. 
His sheriff in High Noon is neither 
the bashfully taciturn cowpoke who 
can speak only with a gun nor the 
hero of the bar-front brawl. He is a 
rueful-looking older man, hand- 
some only in the maturest sense, 
tired of his job and glad to be rid of 
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“MEXICAN TEMPTRESS” Jurag 
does original things with standard role 


it, shy with his young bride, but s 
convincing as the ex-lover of the 
bountiful Mexican, Katy Jurado 

Katy Jurado herself is a revels. 
tion. The Mexican temptress | 
long been a Western stand-by, and 
Katy is that. But she is not a sinuoy 
rumba-type beauty; she is a woma 
of heavily sensual charm which 
balanced against an older-than-Eye 
compassion and understanding. | 
is difficult to gauge Sefiorita Jurado’ 
future in American films. She is muc 
too much a woman ever to fit int 
the pin-up frame, but for her role 
High Noon she is perfect. 

Grace Kelly, at first glance, 
simply the pretty ingénue. But her 
part as a convinced Quaker lets her 
shake loose of the routine “every- 
thing my man does is right” Wes- 
ern heroine and come to life both ir 
her moments of conflict with Coope 
and in her discovery of his past re 
lationship with Katy. 

Lloyd Bridges, as Cooper’s der 
uty—and Katy’s newest flame 
real in his ambivalence betwee 
jealousy of Cooper, because he has 
not been appointed to replace him 
and his real liking for him. Thomas 
Mitchell, in a bit as the righteous 
citizen who can use his righteous- 
ness as a justification for not giving 
Cooper active support, could be an) 
neighbor. Thus also the other goo¢ 
but pusillanimous citizens, playe 
by actors like Henry Morgan, Jame 
Millican, Otto Kruger and other 
The villains—Ian MacDonald, She? 
Woolley, Bob Wilke and Lee Vat 
Cleef—are villainous as you coul 
ask, but they, too, have a shambling 
furtive and bold believability. Hig 
Noon is cast throughout as carefull 
as if it were an adaptation of th 
latest prestige import from Broa¢- 
way. 


Beyond casting is the matter 


the technique of the movie itsel! 
Without a single flash-back an¢ 
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matter 0! 
vie itsel! 
back an¢ 


ilmost no direct explanatory 
garration of the “That's Sheriff Will 
Kane. Five years ago he run Frank 
Yiller out of town etc., etc.”-type, 
the background of the action un- 
folds clearly to the viewer. Some- 
how, by an indirection sharper than 
A.B. C direct statement, you know 
just hen you need to know, and what 
character means in terms of the 
Before the picture is well under 


eac 
stor) 
way, you know the basic hate between 
Miller and the Sheriff, you know it 
goes deeper than law versus law- 
breaker, you know it must come to 
a showdown. As a storytelling job 
High Noon bears comparison to a 


significance, but usually sends the customers away happy. 
This, with David Wayne, Jean Peters, Hugh Marlowe, 
is a Sentimental piece about small-town life rather than 
a musical, but it has warmth and nostalgia. 





f 


Y Lydia Bailey (20th Century-Fox). Swashing and buck- 
ling, done to a fine tropical turn, in the revolutionary 
Haiti of the early 1800°s. Colorful and exciting with a 
smidgen of historic accuracy. Lively direction by Jean 
Negulesco. Anne Francis is decorative and William 
Marshall, as a Negro leader, steals acting honors. 





interest. 


NOTES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Y Wait “Til the Sun Shines, Nellie (20th Century-Fox). 
A George Jessel production seldom offers major social 


giant mosaic, perfectly clear when 
you stand away and look at it from 
the proper distance, immensely and 
painstakingly complicated when you 
come to consider the craft with 
which it was put together. 

And the special beauty is that it’s 
a whale of an exciting Western. If 
you haven't the faintest interest in 
the technique of the film you can 
come out of the theater satisfied and 
well repaid. If your interest goes 
deeper, you can get the same satis- 
faction and something more. And 
probably see it 
times over and still be learning a 
great deal about good movie making. 


you can several 










me 





Y The Winning Team (Warners). Another screen bi- 
ography, this time of the late great Grover Cleveland 
Alexander. Though the treatment is conventional, 
the baseball sequences bring it to life and Ronald 
Reagan does surprisingly well as the classic St. Louis 
moundsman. Also Doris Day. 





Y Jumping Jacks (Paramount). It was inevitable that 
Martin and Lewis would eventually wind up in the 
Paratroops. Here they are in a genuinely funny pic- 
ture. Robert Strauss offers fine support as a tough 
sergeant. Attractive Mona Freeman is the feminine 


Y Brandy for the Parson (ABFD). Some two years ago the British govern- 
ment set up a company which would lend funds to bright young picture 


talent. 


This is the first product of so-called Group Three to cross the 


Atlantic and it would seem the idea has paid off handsomely. No names, 
but a winsome and amusing comedy about boy-meets-girl-meets-smugglers. 





X Lovely to Look At (M-G-M). A disappointing bit of 
treachery perpetrated on the framework of that same 
Roberta plot which shone with Astaire and Rogers. Red 
Skelton, Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel do little to 
make it sparkle. The Champions and Ann Miller's danc- 
ing and Zsa Zsa Gabor’s looks can’t save it. 





¥Y Actors and Sin (United Artists). A Ben Hecht pro- 
duction of two of his own screenplays, one of which 
had just as well been left unfilmed. First section, 
Actor’s Blood, is a dreary tale of an actress on the 
skids. Woman of Sin, better half, is a well-paced satire 
of Hollywood with Eddie Albert and Ben Hecht’s 
seven-year-old daughter Jenny. 





X 3 for Bedroom C (Warners). This independent pro- 
duction was the worst possible choice Miss Swanson 
could have made to follow her triumphant screen 
return in Sunset Boulevard. What was meant to be a 
light, bright comedy turns out to be a strained and 
flat drag all the way. A waste and a pity. THE END 
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“Why, Daddy? Why did you lose our vacation money? 
Why didn’t you carry American Express Travelers Cheques?” 


gat en 





Put your right foot forward before you take any trip protect your 
travel cash with 100% safe American Express Travelers Cheques. You get 
a quick refund if thev’re lost or stolen, There’s no substitute because 
they're the best-known, most widely accepted cheques in the world 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank ilso prin 
cipal Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100, 
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YOU'LL DOUBLE YOUR ENJOYMENT from motor 
biking, when you use the Double Eagle Tire 
by Goodyear. That's because this rugged 
tire is built doubly strong, to withstand the 
stepped-up pace, the quicker stops and starts 
of power biking. The Double Eagle is ideal 
for bicycles, too. See your Goodyear dealer 
about it—next time you need tires. 


"ows 


Double Eagie—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD*ZYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Built into case — 
it’s truly portable! 


A complete + 
300 watt $5450 
blower cooled 
projector of 
ultra-modern design amazingly 

priced! Has 5” coated anastig- 
4 mat lens. All metal, all typical 
5 TOC quality. Handsome lift-off 
? case, built-in slide file. Light 

weight but rugged, ShowPak is 

ready to go, ready to show! 
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“MAINLINER 3007.02 
Selectron Changer 


Brilliant 300-watt illumina- 
tion, powerful built-in blower, 
5" coated £/3.5 anastigmat 
lens. Now complete with 
exclusive Selectron-Semimatic 
changer .. . you need never 


touch a slide * 
"oy sands $6950 
«/ 

*F.E.T. INC. 
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4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 


FREE SLIDE 


BOOKLET! 
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Three Dimension Co., Dept. H0.9 
4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 


Please rush me a FREE copy of your new booklet 
on slide photography and projection. 
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The author, armed with two kinds of tackle, awaits The Sword. 


IF it were not for the consoling com- 
pany of a few balsa rafts and grace- 
ful fishing barks, the A/one, my 40- 
foot fishing cruiser, rocking the 
ground swells of the Pacific Ocean 
off Cabo Blanco, Peru, would have 
felt alone indeed, for she was in 
deep mourning. 

True, on her forestay dangled the 
bills of several striped marlin, the 
first caught off these shores, and the 


jaw of a good-sized mako shark. In 


the cabin below, wrapped up in 
formaldehyde-soaked cheesecloth 
and tarpaulin, lay the skin, bill and 
tail of what was 700-odd pounds of 
black marlin, carefully weighed and 
measured for resurrection up north 
as a mounted fish. 

But the A/one’s mission, to land 
her owner a broadbill swordfish in 
waters supposed to teem with them, 
had been a failure. Tomorrow she 
was to be shipped back on the bow 
of a liner to her Long Island home. 

The giant broadbill that vanished 
beneath the flow of the Humboldt 
Current on that fruitless excursion 
was the eighteenth | had raised, 
hooked or battled—all without boat- 
ing—after five years of chase. That 
was in 1941. Four years later | 
caught, omfairly light tackle, my first 
sword, a beauty of 515 pounds, and 
right off my own sea doorstep, the 
waters of Long Island. In the next 
six years I caught exactly two more 
to give me a total of three swordfish 
in 15 years. 

That is no record to crow about. 
Michael Lerner, well-known inter- 
national game fisherman, landed two 
broadbills in a single day on four 
different occasions. On the other 
hand, the greatest sport fisherman of 
them all, Zane Grey, fished for sword 
for 81 consecutive days, sighted 86, 
baited 75, hooked 12 and landed 
exactly one. 

Naturally, the fish that inspires 
such troublesome aberration must 


be of a very superior breed. The 
swordfish is a king. The Spaniards 
call him Pez Emperador, the em- 
peror fish, and there is no more fit- 
ting accolade for the broadbill sword. 
He is a warrior, a wanderer, a fish 
of great disdain and unaccountable 
temper which he backs with enough 
energy to drive his broad bill through 
a six-inch plank, pierce a whale or 
stab a shark. On such occasions as 
he decides to run berserk through a 
school of lesser fish to sate his appe- 
tite, he hits with the blade-waving 
fury of the ancient vikings. 

The broadbill, Xiphias gladius, 
while comparatively rare, measured 
by the vast variety of other Friday 
eating fish, is one of the oldest known 
inhabitants of the sea. Scientists date 
his origin from the Cretaceous epoch, 
the dinosaur age. Aristotle described 
the performance of Xiphias in his 
History of Animals in the 4th Cen- 
tury B.c. The Roman naturalist Pliny 
cites attacks upon ships and whales 
by Gladius in 23 B.c. Both words 
mean sword and it is probable that 
Linnaeus, the great nomenclator of 
plants and beasts, cribbing from 
his ancient colleagues, combined 
Greek and Latin to give the broad- 
bill the scientific tag he bears today. 

There is a popular belief that the 
swordfish is just another sailfish 
grown as large as a chamber-of-com- 
merce claim. Not so. Both fish have 
bills extending from their upper 
jaws. Each has a big fin sticking out 
of its back. But here the physical 
comparison ends. The sailfish, like 
his cousins the white, blue, striped, 
black and silver marlins, is a spear- 
fish. His bill is cylindrical, like a 
spike. The bill of the swordfish is 
broad and flat, like the hefty slat that 
felled Paddy at the Fair, a claymore 
type of appendage that puts the 
broadbill in a class uniquely his own. 
Further, his skin, unlike the scaled 
hide of the sailfish, is as smooth as 
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arrior, a wanderer, the 


broadbill sword disdains sportsmen 


and they wisely respect 


The 


I;mperor Fish 


BY HANS HINRICHs 


the model’s in a beauty advertise. 
ment. 

The French call him /’Epée & 
Mer which is apt enough physiolog- 
ically, although there is a school of 
thought that the French gave him 
this name to prepare the guest for 
that stabbing feeling that accom- 
panies his price on a menu at one of 
the better restaurants. 

Fresh, unfrozen swordfish is to- 
day one of the highest priced meats 
on the quotation boards of New 
York’s Fulton Fish Market. It took 
Pez Emperador a hundred years t 
makea menu, however. The first com- 
mercial catch was recorded in Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts, in 1845, yet it 
was not until 1930 that Oscar of the 
Waldorf placed swordfish on the bill 


515-pound broadbill, the author’s 
first, landed in a four-hour battle. 
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Before you leave, be sure 
to obtain your complete Irish 
travel requirements. That way 
you'll save —and enjoy pleasant travel 
“every mile through the Emerald Isle”. 
TRANSPORTATION — By rail or road... 
Reservations on express trains. 
STEAMER SERVICES between Ireland and 
Britain. .. Cabin reservations. 
SCENIC TOURS BY MOTOR COACH—+six, 
nine and eleven day tours, all-inclusive and 
remarkably low priced. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS ot 6 C.1.E. Hotels. 





Typical travel bargain 
A 6-Day motor tour of the Irish 
Republic, including meals, ho- 
tels, even tips, for only $47.60! 











YOUR TRAVEL AGENT will help plan your 
visit to Ireland, and supply your transporta- 
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Further information and literature may also be 


obteined by writing Dept. 3-24 at any Irish 
Railways office — 
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After boots are WORN several months 
it's easy to tell the difference in quality 
and workmanship. The superior quality of 
leather, thread, other materials, and manu- 
facturing methods used in NOCONA 
BOOTS make them stand up and continue 
to give you longer and more economical 
foot comfort. Try on a pair today. 
if you are unable to locate co NOCONA BOOT 
DEALER in your community, write for names 
ond addresses of neorby dealers or for our 
new, colorful catalog showing newest styles. 
Address Enid Justin, NOCONA BOOT CO., 
inc., P. O.Box 599M; NOCONA, TEXAS 
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of fare of his bistro. Since that time 
Pez Emperador’s solid meat, being the 
unfishiest of all fish and more like 
chicken or veal, has created an in- 
dustry rivaling the old whaling en- 
terprise. The average American 
catch of the commercial boats comes 
close to 3,000,000 pounds. There are 
substantial imports from Chile, Peru 
and Japan. Most of the American 
catch is gathered along the North 
American coast from Newfound- 
land to Block Island. I hate to say 
it... this harvest is not associated 
with any rod and reel... . 

However, commercial sword fish- 
ing may someday help the ichthy- 
ologists learn more about the broad- 
bill. Right now he is an enigma, al- 
beit one with many fascinating fac- 
ets. The evolution of his sword, for 
instance, is one of Mother Nature’s 
oddities. In infant swordfish the 
upper and lower jaws are of equal 
length. They are studded with tiny 
sharp teeth and their outer surfaces 
are covered with spiny protrusions 
which form young Emperador’s 
chief means of defense. As the fish 
grows—and he grows at a rate ex- 
ceeded only by small boys at good 
summer camps, reaching a weight 
of 60 pounds in three months—the 
barbs and teeth disappear. The 
sword’s lower jaw shrinks into a 
short pointed stub. The upper ex- 
tends with the reach of a tax collec- 
tor until it accounts for a full third 
of the length of a mature fish and 
hardens into solid bone. 


Give a king a stout weapon and 
full growth and he goes roving. The 
swordfish is an _ internationalist, 
sachem of the seven seas. He covers 
the ocean from the Firth of Forth 
down to the tip of South America, 
from Japan to the Indian Ocean, 
from the Black Sea to the shores of 
Madagascar. While the Straits of 
Messina and the north coast of 
Cuba are authenticated breeding 
grounds, he has others undiscovered 
as yet. Science has as yet not ex- 
plained why Emperador likes so 
much territory unless, like any other 
ruler, he thinks the fare is better else- 
where, even in the great deeps. 

The swordfish, like many historic 
emperors, will go a long way for a 
good meal. Emperador is a bottom 
feeder, and phosphorous fish, which 
live 1000 feet below the ocean’s sur- 
face, have been found in his stomach. 
This means, of course, that one 
doesn’t catch the king with a net like 
cod, flounder or bass. 

When the broadbill has fed, some 
fifty fathoms deep, he comes to the 
surface for his royal nap, especially 
when the sea is glass calm and gently 
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| Going Places? 


If you had traveled in some parts 
of West Africa, as late as 1944, 
ordinary salt would have served 
you as money. Bamboo cylinders 
were packed with salt and used as 
we'd use dollar bills. But today, 
whether you go to West Africa, 
West Virginia, or Wales, you'll 
find First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks a uni- 
versal, safe, convenient medium 
of exchange — acceptable wher- 
ever travelers go. The only identi- 
fication required is your signature, 





Always carry 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 


For more than forty years, First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks have been recognized 
and accepted all over the world. 
They’re as convenient as cash, 


Inquire at your bank for First 
Nationa! Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks. Protect your travel 
cash —always carry them. Prompt 
refund if lost or stolen. 
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slumberous. While some fishermen, 
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\pend Your Vacation at 
NATURAL BRIDGE 
in the Beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 

















Wake up in the zesty Blue Ridge air 
then pack the wonderful day with 

swimming tennis and other sports, 
including golf at nearby historic 
Lexington lake side trips to revered 
historic shrines Thrill to famous 
Natural Bridge, one of the Natural 
Wonder f the Warld Drink in unfor- 


gettable scenery. Dance and enjoy indoor 


games. Relish some of Virginia's 
finest foods All this is yours af 
moderate cost at Natural Bridge 
Make your 


reservations now! 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. 
dames N. Hunter 


Gen. Mgr. 
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Made with the 
same supreme optical 
precision as the world-famous 
Leica camera and Leitz micro- 
scopes. Complete line available from 
3.2x opera glasses to 15 x 60 night 
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ae hunting glasses...with either center- 







wheel or individual eyepiece focusing. 






Coated optics give unsurpassed clarity 


brilliance, 
clarity, power! 


and brilliance. For complete information 
see your franchised Leica decier. 






E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 





LOOKING FOR THE IDEAL GIFT? 


and 


The ideal gift, it’s said, should be enjoyable, memorable and economical 
HOLIDAY is the perfect answer to the gift problem on all three counts. 

As a HOLIDAY reader, you’re the best judge of the pleasure a gift subscription 
can bring to your friends~ and you know how useful it can be in planning a vacation 
or a business trip! 

What's more, you can be certain your gift of HOLIDAY will never be forgotten, 
for it brings monthly reminders of your thoughtfulness to that “‘special someone” 
you remembered. HOLIDAY will always be thought of as your gift. 

Then, too, it’s so inexpensive—a full year of exciting HOLIDAY costs only $5 

a wonderful bargain in pleasure and usefulness! 

So if you're wondering what to give for an anniversary, a birthday, or any special 
occasion, give HOLIDAY! Simply send your order and remittance to the address 
below, and an attractive card will be sent free, in your name, to announce your 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 779, independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


thoughtful gift! 


30 HOLIDAY 





less familiar with his torpedolike 
shape, may mistake him for a sun- 
bathing shark, he is easily identified 
by his sickle-type dorsal and tail fins. 
When he moves, these appendages 
cut the water with a rigid steadiness, 
probably because he is more sure of 
himself than the waggle-tailed, rest- 
less shark. 

Thus the man in the crow’s-nest of 
a swordfishing craft can sight him 
without a pair of binoculars and 
point him out to the harpooner 
waiting in the pulpit at the ship’s 
bow, ready to drive the pronged 
dart that is known as the “lily iron” 
into his massive form. 

The lily is attached to several hun- 
dred feet of light rope that is affixed 
to a painted keg. When the har- 
pooned fish has dragged out the full 
length of the rope, the keg is tossed 





“30 Days Hath 
September...” 


. and chances are that 
you know someone spe- 
cial who will be celebrat- 
ing a birthday or anniver- 
sary during those thirty 
days. 


The ideal gift for birth- 
days—or for any special 
yearly occasion—is HOLI- 
DAY, “the magazine that's 
going places!’’ Every 
month, right through the 
year, it brings a bright, 
cheerful reminder of your 
kindness to the lucky per- 
son you remembered. 

And it’s so simple to or- 
der! Just send your order 
and remittance—only $5 
for a full year—TODAY to 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 766, independence Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 











overboard as a marker. The fish 
ultimately exhausts himself against 
the keg (another royal attribute, if a 
sad one). Even so, the sword is not 
hoisted aboard with impunity. 
Chances are he will be so full of fight 
that he'll have to be clubbed. Even in 
Cuba where the broadbill is fished 
deep on handlines, he is “ironed” 
before he is pulled aboard with the 
aid of a gaff. That's how swordfish 
steaks arrive at your table—a pain- 
ful process to any true fisherman, 
and an unsporting one. 

To capture a swordfish on rod and 
reel is another story. W. C. Boschen 
landed the first ever taken in this 
manner, off Catalina Island in 1913, 
and not until 1927 was a sports fish- 
erman lucky enough to take one in 
Atlantic waters. This fish was taken 
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you should see the new rooms 


at the SHERMAN 


in Chicago 


| REDECORATED FOR YOU! 


1,500 new rooms...ready 

and waiting to make 

your next stay in 

Chicago the best 

ever. Unsurpassed 
for comfort.. unequalled 

for convenience! Drive-in 

garage...radio...television 
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Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman « James A. Hart, Pres 
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(*Dr. Scholl's Society for the Prevention 


of Cruelty to Feet). This society’s pass | 
word is “Happy Feet’. For membership 
you buy a can of soothing, refreshing Dr. | 
Scholl’s Foot Powder. Relieves hot, tender, | 
sensitive, overworked feet fast. Eases new | 
or tight Helps prevent Athlete's 
Foot. Get Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder today. 
It’s really marvelous. Use it every day. 
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wy Oliver C. Grinnell off Montauk, 
the eastern point of Long Island, 
and weighed 193 pounds. 

it takes inexhaustible patience, 
oreat skill, expert boatmanship and 
prime fortune to land the Emperor. 
You have to stalk him in a glassy 
sea. like deer or bear in the woods, 
before you present a bait to him. Un- 
less he is still hungry or longs for a 
little excitement after his deep-down 
meal, he is bound to refuse it and 
hecome most circumspect and wary 
of the proffered dessert. If he does 
swallow it, you can’t horse him like 
a tuna. His mouth is so tender that 
any overstrain will result in a pulled- 
out hook. And playing a big fish 
with a light hand takes a skill not 
anglers ever achieve. That 
nay be why the number of sword- 
fish taken on rod and reel is infini- 

esimal compared to other gamefish 
such as giant tuna, tarpon and sail. 
\ safe estimate would be less than 
400 the world over. 


many 


All the odds are against the broad- 
bill fisherman. As Kip Farrington, 
another expert game angler, figures 
it: 

“Ten to one the day is not right 
for the fish to surface; ten to one 
that if the day is right you won’t see 
the fish; fifteen to one that if you 
see him he will not strike, but sound 
before you can present a bait; three 
to one that if he does strike, he will 
not pick up your bait; five to one 
that if he picks it up you won’t hook 
him; and eight to one that you'll lose 
him after he’s hooked.” 

Frankly, you’d do as well on a 
magnetized roulette wheel, but pour 
le sport! 

There are big-game fishermen who 
contend that the passion for sword- 
fishing is a dementia piscatorialis, like 
a jockey’s longing to marry a lady 
wrestler. They insist that the odds 
against you make the chase a drudg- 
ery, that the swordfish is sluggish, 
that he lacks the frenzy of big tuna, 
the showmanship of the marlin and 
the craftiness of the bonefish. My 
answer is that such comparisons are 
usually made by those who have 
never dragged a baited broadbill over 
the side. 

If you are one of the blessed, ob- 
sessed few who have played their 
rods for even a few fleeting seconds 
against old Xiphias gladius or tan- 
gled with him as a prisoner of his 
strength or cunning for a solid 18 
hours, you can’t help agree that 
Pez Emperador is the stoutest ad- 
versary that man can meet on rod 
and reel. 

I will let my gray hair (joyously 
come by) grow to kelp before I 
change my mind. THE END 
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RAY-VOGUE 


Fashion Merchandising with Modeling, 
Dress Design, Fashion [ustratic 
Commercial Art, Photography low Display. Coed- 
ucational. Attractive residence for girls. 
Sept. 8; Oct. 6. 


Write Registrar—Room 709—RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 

Practical Art-for- Business. Individual professional instruc 
tion in Commercial Art, Interior Dec., Dress and Millinery 
Design, Fashion Illus. Many student commissions. Out 
standing free placement service. 32nd yr. Ask for Factbook 


Willis H. Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Est. 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts affliated with University of Cincinnati. Faculty 
of international reputation. De rees, diplomas, certificates 
Dormitories, 10-acre campus. Free catalog 


Dept. H. A., Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister Superior, Si. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 
Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep. Advanced 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine arts, se 

med. asst., home ec., dramatics, costume design, interior 
decoration, mdsg kindergarten Moderate rates. Catalog 


Edgewood Park, Box L-10, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
on — Catalog write Supt 
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“TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY” 


AUGUST MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Distinguished ROTC school in fa 
mous Shenandoah Valley. Jr. and 
Sr. Schools. Boys 8-20. Accred- 
ited; graduates in leading colleges 
All sports. 1400 acres. 89th yr 
Rate $1150. Write for Catalog 


Col. Chas. S. Roller, Box D, 
Ft. Defiance, Va. 








The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college 
dergarten through high school Reddens and Day 
Separate lower-school dormitory Dance. Dramatics 
Music. Remedial Reading. Broad Activity Program 


Edith M. Sutherland, Box 65, Orange, New Jersey 
Kent Place School 


Notable record of college preparation. General course. Fully 
accredited. Separate Music Building. Art, dramatics. Ex 
ceptional riding. All sports and activities. Extensive cam- 
pus, fireproof dormitory. Country life, city advantages 


Florence Wolfe, 8 Norwood Ave., Summit, New Jersey 
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Kemper Hall 
Episcopal Boarding & Day School for Girls. Thorough 
college prep. Training for purposeful living. Music, art, 
dramatics. All sports. Junior school department. Beautiful 
Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from Chicago. 82nd year 
For catalog address 


Box H., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Mary Pogue School 


Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 


jeg GE training. Instruction from pre-kindergarten 
into hi school 


75 Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 
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ADVERTISING 
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The Holiday Shopper 
Pages 112, 113, 114 














Places-to-Stay Directory 
(Resorts, Ranches, 
City Hotels) 

Pages 116, 117 


Holiday School and ~ 
Camp Directory 
Page 31 


Tours, Cruises, 
Travel Services 
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Kemper Military School 

Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes. H.S. and Junior College. Enviable ROTC record 
All sports. Pool, new stadium. 108th yr. Catalog. 


Director of Admissions, 1192 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 
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Missouri Military Academy 

Separate Jr. School. 64th year. 4th grade thru high school 
Fully accredited. ROTC. Friendly, maperne teachers. Com- 
plete guidance program All sports. Indoor pool. Riding 
Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 200 acre campus. Catalog. 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1292 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri 





Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success 
Our teachers inspire self-confidence and awaken inter 
est. Prepares for all colleges. Grades 8-12. Athletics, social 
presen Riding. Pool. Senior ROTC. 74th year. Near St 


ouis. Catalog. Col. R. L. Jackson, Box H-9, Alton, Iilinois 





Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 
moral stamina. 8th grade. Thorough college preparation 
Accredited. Leadership trainin. All Sports. Senior Basix 
ROTC Artillery, Cavalry, [nlantry, Band. Exceptional 


facilities. Catalog 91 Pershing Walk, Culver, Indiana 





St. John’s Military Academy 


Inspiring military discipline helps your son develop con 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program of conference study, 
recreation. Accredited. Sports. Grades 7-12. Summer see 
sion. 68th year. Catalog 


792 De Koven Hall, Delofield, Wi i 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
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For those with educational prob 
leme— succeseful college prepara 
tion and general education 
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ized program to overcome difficul 
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study. Faculty 12; HRuroliment 30; 46 year 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 





"At the Nation's Shrine” 
boy to enter leading colleges and 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic “stand 
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Bordentown Military Insfifute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, Business, 
courses. Outstanding record of college entra 
Boys taught how to study; «mall clase 
Jr. School. 71st yr. Summer session 
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1 Catalog 


Registrar, Box 229, Bordentown, N. ! 








Judson School In Arizona 


For boys 6 to 18. A ranch school with high scholastic 
standing, in warm, dry climate. College accredited. Bal 
anced schedule of studies and recreation. Riding & polo 
incl. in tuition. Tennis, ewimming, pack trips. Booklet 


H. L. Wick, Director, Box L-1431, Phoenix, Arizona 





Southern Arizona School 

For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm,dry, sunny 
Arizona, Grades 6-12. Accredited. ¢ ixams. Small 
classes. A horsefor every boy. Polo, pac k trips, fishing. Music 

Archaeology. 22nd year. Catalog. Qyssel B. 2, 


Fairgriev 
Sabeno Canyon, PO Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Senior R.O.T £ Highest Government Rating A 
credited — Junior Colleg« Prep. School — Separate Junior 
School —Aviation —8 mi. from Atlanta— Mild Climate 


Winter and Summer School - Moderate Rates. Write for 


catalog to Col, W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Georgic 





Bolles School 


Fully accredited. Distinguis hee ’ academic record. Upper 
lower schools, grades 6-12 w conference-type class 
rooms Guidance, remedial re a Sporte. Year-round golf 
tennis, sailing Pool. Military or naval tr aining. Summer 


school. Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-0, Jacksonviile, Fla 





TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
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Franklin Technical Institute 

2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. |-yr. photography 
course. 44th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 
Bryant College 


Campus to Career in 2 yrs. with B. S. de ree Business 
Administration, Accountancy and Finance, Executive and 








ical Secretarial, Merchandising, Advertising. 1-yr. 
secretarial diploma. Dorms. 19 buildings. Coed, Catalog. 
Admissions , Providence 6, R. |. 





TUTORING SCHOOL 
The Nelson School 


Special tutoring, year ‘round. Boys and girls, 5-14. Chil- 
dren taught how to study, motivated to learn. tae teoad 
attention. I-story, fireproof bidgs. Large playgrou gar 
den projects, farm animals. 40 mi. from Chicago. Boe t. 
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CO-ED SCHOOL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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_»- In Autumn, the famed beduity of America’s north country 
dons the mantle of Indian Summer, and nature’s glowing colors foster 
a hearty type of hospitality that finds expression in good foods, good friends and the finest 
in refteshment. That's why MILLER Hi@n Lire...golden and gleaming in its distinguished, 
crystal-clear bottle...is a traditional favorite in the Northland ...and wherever quality gets the call. 
Proudly highlight your hospitality with maLLer HIGH LirE...the Champagne of Bottle Beer! 
Brewed and bottled by the Miller Brewing Company onty and ony in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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HOLIDAY — here and there 


\ lighthearted almanac of people, places and events in the news this month 


Good Old Monday 


it may not have occurred to you 
that Labor Day, which falls on Sep- 
tember | this year, represents the 
prime working example of the chang- 
ing-date, guaranteed-long-week-end, 
Monday-type holiday which a lot of 
organizations are trying to promote 
on a year-round basis. The prospects 
for the program look pretty good, 
too, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Travel Organizations. 
Monday-holiday enthusiasts now ex- 
pect that their plan will be ratified by 
32 state legislatures by 1954, and that 
all states will have fallen into line by 
1955. The program calls for all holi- 
days to fall on Mondays except for 
Christmas, New Year’s Day and 
Easter. The other days off would 
look like this: Presidents’ Day (in- 
corporating Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s Birthdays) on the third Mon- 
day in February; Memorial Day on 
the last Monday in May; Independ- 
ence Day on the first Monday in 
July; Veterans’ Day (incorporating 
Armistice, VJ and VE Days) on the 
first Monday in August; Labor Day 
as usual; Columbus Day on the sec- 
ond Monday in October and Thanks- 
giving on the fourth Monday in 
November. 

All we can say is hooray. Any 
program which proposes to do some- 
thing constructive about Blue Mon- 
day and which will guarantee seven 
long week ends each and every year 
is One we support with enthusiasm. 
With delight. In fact, from now on 
you can consider the name of this 
publication to be MONDAY HOLIDAY. 


Beebe’s Enterprise 


HOLIDAY’s best-dressed contribu- 
tor, favorite bon vivant, ace gourmet, 
nonpareil reporter on matters gus- 
tatory and vinicultural, and Curator 
of Railroading has a new occupa- 
tion. Lueius Beebe, in short, is pub- 
lishing a newspaper. Mr. Beebe, 
who bade his affectionate farewell to 
the big city and the bon ton in these 
Pages two years ago (/ Saw the Ele- 
phant, Sept. 1950), is now living in 
Virginia City, Nevada, the site of the 
fabulous Comstock Lode. The Com- 
Stock is dead, but the town’s second 
most famous phenomenon, the 


weekly Territorial Enterprise, is now, 
thanks to Beebe and associate 
Charles Clegg, back in regular busi- 
ness. From the desk of a former 
staff member named Sam Clemens 





Nevada state historian, Clegg, Beebe, 
and Copy No. 1 of reborn Enterprise. 


(who adopted the by-line of Mark 
Twain while working for the Enter- 
prise), Beebe puts out a lively collec- 
tion of local news, detailed remi- 
niscence of the good old days on the 
Comstock, and tourists’ tips, all 
wrapped up in handsome old type 
faces. 

Lest any reader begin to brood 
over the vision of dude Lucius being 
torced to rough it, with his spats all 
dusty, in a rude prospector’s shack, 
we can send along the reassuring 
word that Mr. Beebe has his ba- 
ronial private railway car (see HOLI- 
pay, April, 1952) parked on a local 
siding and is, as always, completely 
and elegantly at home. 


Alice Austen 


Miss Alice Austen, whose striking 
photographs appear in this issue 
(Alice Austen's America, Page 66), 
died last June at the age of 86. The 
last years of this remarkable pho- 
tographic artist’s life were bitter 
ones. A well-to-do woman to whom 
photography was always a hobby, 
never a business, Miss Austen lost 
her fortune in the stock-market 
crash of 1929. Later, crippled by 
rheumatism and left without rela- 
tives, she saw her lovely old Staten 
Island family home, Clear Com- 
fort, sold by a bank. Sick and 
homeless, she was forced to live in a 
poorhouse. It was in 1948 that her 
astonishing file of more than 7000 
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photographs was unearthed in the 
Staten Is!and Historical Society and 
their value recognized. Miss Austen 
lived long enough to attend an 
“Alice Austen Day” exhibition last 
fall, and her photographs brought 
her the fame and comfort she de- 
served at the end of her life. 

We know that the pictures in this 
issue and others which HOLiDay will 
publish later will add to the stature 
of Alice Austen as a unique and 
sensitive American artist. 


Fauna au Jus 


Good food delights us, rare food 
intrigues us, and we were therefore 
grateful when a gourmet friend 
brought us in the menu of the Sports 
Afield Club, a private and rarefied 
corner of Nino’s Restaurant on 
East 52nd Street in New York. The 
club has about a thousand mem- 
bers scattered over the United States 
and one look at our menu (which is 
headed: “All You Can Eat for 
$700"’) convinced us that all of them 
must be both hearty and hardy eat- 
ers. Among the items which caught 
our eye were: Llama Steak or Chop 
Grille, $14; Morocco Coast Baby 
Octopus, Sauté Orientale, $8; and 
Caribbean Waters Baby Shark, 
Baked a I’ Indienne, $17. Frequently 
available were: Mexican Armadillo 





Armadillo % la carte: $150 for four. 


(for 4), $150; Water Buffalo, $18; 
Beaver & Beaver Tail, $37; Aus- 
tralian Kangaroo, $95; Porcupine, 
$75; and Ostrich Eggs (for 6), $125. 
We must admit that the prices, par- 
ticularly of that last omelette, made 
us worry a bit about the High Cost 
of Living, but we were relieved when 
we spotted, stamped on the bottom 
of the card, the notice: “‘All prices 
are our OPS ceiling prices or lower.” 
(For a French view of the Sports 
Afield Club see Prince of Gour- 


mets, Page 16.) THE END 








Where you will 
revel in the magic 
spell of ... 


exploring sites of ancient 
civilizations, sightseeing 

in colonial cities, taking 
part in colorful, regional 
fiestas, thrilling bullfights, 
dancing and relaxing at 
romantic, tropical resorts 
Year round sunny skies. Modern 
hotels providing maximum 
comforts-restaurants the 
finest cuisine. 

Your dollar goes further and 


you can stay longer 





Your Travel Agent 
will tell you! 
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Mexico D.F. Ay. Juarez 89 
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Chicago” 333 North Michigan Ave. 
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GARDEN OF THE GODS: Framed by the parted branches of a juniper, two raw rocks form the entrance to a wonderland of 


COLORADO 


Where history is gold and guts, the land is rugged beauty, and you can’t help being rich 


by DEBS MYERS 
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stone. Beyond, Pikes Peak rears upward 14,110 feet, not the highest but the most-climbed, best-loved mount 


IN the old mining town of Fairplay, almost two 
miles high in the Colorado Rockies, stands a 
monument built to a named Prunes. 
Prunes, the townspeople say, was cussed and 
headstrong, but he was also a good-luck burro 
who brought fortune to every prospector who 
owned him. 

When Prunes died, the people of Fairplay put 
a marker on his grave—*‘Prunes, a burro, 1867— 
1930°°—and sent him off in style. 


burro 


> al 


a 


On the day I was at Fairplay, last summer, ai 
old man sat on a wooden box near the monu 
ment squinting through the sun at the mountains 
beyond the town. The old man said that his name 
was Frank Mayer, that he was 102 years old—*‘in 
this climate the only way for a man to die is for 
‘em to hang him”—and that he had been soldier, 
Indian scout and prospector. “Me and Prunes,” 
he said, “belong to an ornery breed that’s about 
gone. Maybe it’s a good thing; we don’t fit any 





ain in Colorado. 


But I don’t suse I've had 


fun and never in my whole life did | deliberately 


more ibout it bee 


WOrTTY 
do one bad thing to any person.” He sighed and 
added thoughtfully: “Except, of course 
rascals I had to kill. 

The old man at the grave of the burro, livii 
in the past in defiance of time, 
important 


symbolizes an 
transition in Colorado history—a 
The 


$7) 


transition that is certain to shape its futur 


old-timers who built the 


(Continued on Page 











BALANCED ROCK, in Garden of the Gods, 


wont teeter for the most determined tourist 


»& MINE near Central City thrills vaca 


girls. Miner Dan Carr doesn’t mind 


SIOUX BRAVES pound the ground at Denver's Civic Center, in front of the state capitol, danc- 
ing to publicize Cheyenne’s Frontier Days festival being held just over the border in Wyoming. 


PROUD PARADE, led by a pretty queen, takes over the main drag in Idaho Springs. The occa- 
sion is Gold Rush Days, a Western-style whoop-de-do that crops up in many versions in Colorado. 


q 


BIG RACE to Pikes Peak, held on Labor ' 


draws both local and nationally known drivers, 





DUDES start from Phantom Valley Ranch, hit 
the trail in Rocky Mountain National Park. 


WINNERS of a beauty contest at the Broad- 
moor Hotel fuss over a wooden Indian “judge.” 


SIGHT-SEERS jam the observation car on its 
run through the scenic Animas River Canyon. 


(Continued from Page 35) state in their own im- 
age and wanted it to stay that way are about gone 
and their influence is dying. Colorado is no longer 
content to live in the shadow of its roaring legends. 

There are still plenty of reminders of the past, 
but the typical Coloradan is too busy to tell you 
just how grandpop stood alone in the mine shaft, 
cut off and surrounded, with the claim jumpers 
charging across the gulch. Probably he would 


prefer to talk about the big plant at the town of 


Rifle, which is experimenting with ways to release 
half a trillion barrels of shale oil sealed in the 
cliffs, or the Big Thompson project, which is 
tunneling surplus water through the granite core 
of the Continental Divide to the water-hungry 
cities and farms of Northern Colorado. 

This does not mean that Colorado is losing its 
customary flamboyance. You are likely, as I did, 
to enter the office of a chamber-of-commerce 
manager and find seated behind the desk a young 
man wearing a ten-gallon hat, frontier pants and 
a purple shirt. Probably, if he could grow them, 
he wéuld have purple whiskers. 

And there are, inevitably, tourist traps aplenty, 
some of them ferociously picturesque and full 
of what Coloradans apologetically call atmos- 
phere, but these are the natural hazards to be 
expected in a state that attracts more than 3,000,- 
000 visitors a year. 

No one has explained why Colorado needs 
phony atmosphere. It has the most awesome 
scenery in America: 600 mountain peaks more 
than 12,000 feet high, 300 peaks more than 13,000 
feet high, and fifty-two mountains that stretch 
above 14,000 feet; it has brawling rivers racing 
across glacial canyons, lakes on the flat tops of 


mountains, tiny streams that make the kind of 


rippling noises that streams are supposed to 
make; it has uranium, oil and coal, silver and 
gold, and even a desert created from the sands 
of a long-vanished inland sea. When nature 
made Colorado, it was on a show-off bender. 


Colorado isn’t all mountainous. The eastern 
third of the state is as smooth as a tidal flat, which 
is what it was in the distant past. I had visited 
Colorado many times before (it is doubtful there’s 
a better place anywhere for a summer vacation), 
but this trip was different; instead of settling 
down at a resort and taking it easy, | planned a 
leisurely trip by car across the state. Anyone who 
expects cool temperatures immediately upon cross- 
ing the state line is in for a disappointment. | 
came into Colorado by car at the eastern bound- 
ary on U. S. 40. The thermometer, in a gas station 
at Cheyenne Wells, just across the Colorado line 
from Kansas, recorded 102°. 

The attendant in the gasoline station gave me 
two pieces of advice. “When you get up in the 
mountains,” he said, “and your car starts knock- 
ing [which it did] just turn on the radio—loud. 
And don’t worry about getting hurt falling into 
the canyons. You'd starve to death before you 
ever hit bottom.” 

Driving across this flat stretch of Colorado, | 
passed through Firstview, Kit Carson and Wild- 
horse—all prosaic farm communities. It’s easy to 
guess how Firstview got its name; from here, on a 
clear day, you can see the Rocky Mountains, 
more than 150 miles away. 


From far away the mountains are humped 
shadows; as you get closer, forty or fifty miles 
off, they have a theatrical, almost artificial, look, a 
little too dramatic to be authentic, like a card- 
board television prop. Once you get to Denver 
you are close enough to know they're real; only 
twelve miles beyond Denver are the brown-and- 
green foothills and beyond the foothills towers 
the snow-capped Front Range 

In the old days Denver was a capering alley cat 
of a town. Today it understandably has quieted 
down. It isn’t sedate or stuffy, you understand, 
far from it—merely mature enough to want to go 
to bed at night 

Denver is justifiably proud of its mountains 
and its climate. Residents insist that the sun, even 
during the winter, is strong enough to keep them 
tanned the year around, and that winter days 
often are mild enough for picnicking. And—as 
Coloradans are fond of pointing out—one ol 
the nicest ways to start a day is to eat breakfast 
watching the sun strike a snow-capped mountain 

Denver has thirty-five parks within the city 
limits. The most elaborate, probably the finest 
owned by any city anywhere, is the Mountain 
Park System, which stretches over almost 25,000 
acres of the Front Range. This area, within an 
hour’s drive of Denver, includes lakes, trout 
streams, mountains, canyons, barbecue pits, pic- 
nic grounds and some of the world’s most impres- 
sive scenery. It is doubtful if any other city has a 
back yard to match it. ’ 

This area also covers Red Rocks Park, where 
Denver residents sit in the sumfher to listen t& 


4 


their symphony play under the stars in an amphi-# 


theater made out of red sandstone; Lookout 


. " “a 
Mountain, where Buffalo Bill is buried, and 


14,260-foot Mt. Evans, where some of the nation’s 
leading physicists study cosmic rays in a labora- 
tory jutting from the granite top of the mountain. 

It is indicative of the new mood of Colorado 
an inclination to grab a bear hug on the future, let 
the past take care 6f itself—that the governor, 
Dan Thornton, is only forty-one years old, the 
son of a Texas sharecropper, and that he has 
lived in Colorado only eleven years. 

The governor likes to jolt callers by telling 
them that Colorado is more than one and a half 
times as big as the * of Texas. “It’s not our 
fault,” he says, “that so much of our land runs 
up-and-down.” 

Two of the most talked-about men in Colorado 
are Palmer Hoyi, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, and Jack Foster, editor of the Rock) 
Mountain News. Thete are those who feel that 
both newspapers have lost much of the rollicking 
pungency that made them famous, but most citi- 
zens seem to consider it good riddance. It is 
doubtful that either newspaper ever has been so 
ably edited or so adultly aware of its responsi- 
bilities. Foster is an enthusiastic skier and an 
expert on Colorado’s ghost towns, hobbies which 
qualify him as a full-fledged Coloradan, even 
though he didn’t arrive until 1940. Hoyt took 
over command of the Post six years ago; in that 
time he has transformed it from a raucous 
sensation-peddler into one of the most respected 
papers in the country. Day after day, the Post 
preaches the gospel that Colorado, with Denver 
as its core, is destined to share in a new golden 
era that will pale the turbulent booms of history. 
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RANCHMEN enjoy cow-country 


Even some of the more corrugated characters who 


resent newcomers and newfangled ideas have 


come to share his vaulting confidence in the 
tate § Tutlure 

| left Denver and drove northwest; constantly, 
By 


time I reached Boulder, thirty miles from Denver, 


the peaks became clearer and sharper the 


the mountains were rising from Boulder’s back 
Boulder 


; 


1. al 


vard is the home of the University of 


Colorac d the only town in the United States 
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fundamentals at Rancho Dolores, vacation spot in the 


that owns a glacier, from which it gets its water 
supply. This particular glacier is a mile long, 
nearly a mile wide and 500 feet deep, the largest 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

The day I arrived in Boulder a group had just 
returned from a day-long climb to the glacier 
summit. The Jim Yeager, 
former University of Colorado football coach; 
this was his first venture at mountain climbing, 
and, he added, his last. 


climbers included 


wilds of the San Juan Mountains. 


“I have two pieces of advice for mountain 
climbers,” he said. “In the first place, don’t go; if 
you must go, ride a horse.” 

It is relevant to point out here that in Colorado 
mountain climbing is 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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DUDES bask in supreme comfort at the brand-new 
Garden of the Gods,Club outside Colorado Springs. 
The view! sweeps from! the terrace to Pikes Peak — 
from sophisticated elegance to primal ruggedness. 
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COLORADO 
104,247 square miles; highest state 
14,000 feet 


ove 


ryt c =e 


Pikes Peak “we « 
te 


Big, lavish, contradictory, frightening. Our 7th largest state 
average altitude 6800 feet, with 52 peaks 
Eastern half is flat, rolling; western half is mountainous, with 


rugged canyons, wide valleys. Author Myers’ HoLipay tour covered 1924 miles. 


(Continued from Page 38) more than a sport; 
Local mountain climbers talk about 
the statistics of ridges, crevasses and peaks with 
the hot-eyed enthusiasm of a baseball fan dis- 


cussing batting averages. This is likely to be a 


itis a fetish 


little startling to more sedentary visitors, who 
can’t see the sense of risking their necks just to 
get to the top of a mountain, which probably 
vould be uncomfortable once they got there. 
lakfng off from Boulder on the same northwest 
course, on a climbing road toward the mountain 
country, | stopped at Estes Park, only seventy 
miles from 


Denver. | came into the village of 


Estes late in the evening, when long shadows 
were slanting across the forested mountains rim- 
ming the town. Estes Park has only one indus- 
Townspeople say that during the 


summer a million and a quarter tourists travel 


try tourists 


along Elkhorn Avenue, the principal street. On 
a summer night, the village is a combination of 
fair. There are 
square dances, shooting galleries, hot-dog stands, 
a dozen kinds of games in which barkers challenge 
you to win an Indian blanket or a kewpie doll. 


Coney Island and a county 


Estes Park has its quota of characters. One of 


these is a sixty-three-year-old painter named Dave 
Sterling, who has been painting the mountains, 
glaciers, lakes and trees of Colorado for more 
than thirty-five years. In his studio six miles west 
of Estes village, he delivers impromptu art lec- 
tures to prospective customers and other visitors 
who are merely curious 

On the day I entered the studio, Sterling was 
exhibiting picture after picture, and maintaining 
a running spiel before an audience of a dozen 
persons, several of them middle-aged women, 
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who, it developed, were schoolteachers from 
lowa. One of the teachers started to rise from her 
chair .. . “We better be going,” she murmured. 
Sterling reached into his desk and confronted the 
schoolteacher with what appeared to be a .22 
target pistol. “Hell’s almighty, woman,” he 
shouted, “I’m not through yet. If you’re getting 
tired of this, just say shut up and see if I shut up.” 
(The pistol later proved to be a toy reproduction.) 

~Now that his audience was quiet, not to men- 
tion spellbound, Sterling continued: “Art is 
winding up in the gutter and manure piles. The 
modern boys paint to scare you to death. I belong 
to the old school, me and Michelangelo. Any 
damn fool can dab paint on hard, but to handle 
paint, so that you see air instead of paint, you 
have to be the world’s greatest artist, which con- 
ceivably | am. Though my worldly acquisitions 
are few, | am the richest man in the United States. 
Millionaires cry on my shoulder because I’m 
happy and they’re not. 

“Why is this? The answer is easy. If I had all 
the money in the world, where would I live, what 
would I do? Why, I would live right here, in this 
same cabin, and | would paint pictures of these 
dad-blamed mountains.” 


Estes Park is one of the entrances to Rocky 
Mountain Nationa! Park. | entered the park and 
drove to Grand Lake across Trail Ridge Road, 
which offers some of the most dramatic scenery 
in Golorado. The road, which partially follows an 
old trail used by the Utes and Arapahoes, rises 
from 7500 feet at Estes Park to a summit of 
12,183 feet. High on the road the air has the 





tangy smell of a million Christmas tree 
can, if you’re lucky, see deer, elk and | 
mountain sheep; have your picture taken 
ing a snowball; feed peanuts to chipmunks (} 
this time word must have spread amo 
chipmunks that all the chumps in the wor 
along Trail Ridge Road); study the endur 
print of glaciers, and overlook timbered canyon 
with lakes and rivers thousands of feet be 

High on Trail Ridge Road at Iceberg 
which is fed by melting snowbanks and is never 
entirely free from ice, someone overladen with 
civic spirit and red cells, or perhaps a headier 
stimulant, had crawled down a steep ledge and 
spelled out in the snow in huge letters, “Athol. 
Kansas.” Later, | looked it up; there is such g 
town. It must breed a dedicated type of citizen 

There seems to be something about mountains 
that makes people want to leave the record of 
their passing, perhaps because the mountains 
seem so permanent. The inscription I liked best 
was scrawled on a rock on Trail Ridge Road 
overlooking Forest Canyon and the Gorge Lakes 
It read: “This View Approved by Kilroy.” 

Grand Lake Village, at the western end of 
Trail Ridge Road, has a quiet, restful atmosphere 
that belies its gaudy past. More than seventy 
years ago, gold, silver and lead were discovered 
on the western slope of the Never Summer 
Mountains and Grand Lake became a mining 
town, filled with clamor and violence. 

After five years of boom Grand Lake went 
bust and almost vanished when the gold gave 
out. The mining camps became ghost towns. 
Today Grand Lake is a thriving resort center, 
with hotels, lodges, cabins and dude ranches and 
even a yacht club, perhaps the only one in the 
world that holds annual regattas a mile and a 
half above sea level. 

Some of the old-timers, like sixty-eight-year- 
old Jake Spitzmiller, have trouble’ realizing this 
is the same town they knew almost half a century 
ago. He made his first trip to Grand Lake in 1907 
in a wagon across the mountain trails. He came to 
Grand Lake in those days to hunt, fish and pros- 
pect for gold. I asked him how he liked Grand 
Lake today, with all its tourists, boat races and 
modern gadgets. He contemplated; obviously he 
didn’t want to make a snap judgment. “I think 
I’m going to like it,” he said, “though I must ad- 
mit the winters get very monotonous.” 


Ke, 


The ladies bow and the gents bow under, 
Hold your holts and swing like thunder. 


On the day I came across Rabbit Ears Pass— 
named because two rocks poke up high above the 
countryside—and into Steamboat Springs, the 
sidewalks were thronged and dozens of square 
dancers were cutting their fanciest didoes in the 
streets. The town seemed pleasantly daft and 
proud of it. 

Steamboat Springs, population 1913, a winding 
four-hour drive northwest of Grand Lake, is the 
most dance-happy town in the country. Two 
women named Portia Mansfield and Charlotte 
Perry are responsible for this. For more than 
thirty years, they have conducted a girls’ camp 
and a coeducational theater-dance workshop for 
adults. A couple of years ago, to supplement an 
annual series of recitals musicals and plays, they 
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rsuaded the town to sponsor a square-dance 
npetition. Today this big summer festival is 
world series of the square dance. Anyone 
o thinks he can “do-si-do and allemande 
is invited, regardless of how far away he 
es, but he’d better be good. The competition is 
rific 
As many as fifty square-dance sets dip and 
irl at one time; the girls wear hoop skirts, 
ntalets and poke bonnets, the men fancy 


irts, cowboy boots and frontier pants; judges 


ince from contestant to contestant, and the 
lers cry out, “When the birdie flies out and the 
ow hops in, that is the time for fun to begin.” 
vere is even a clinic for callers. 
Steamboat Springs’ reputation is not confined 
the square dance. It is also one of the few 
ywns where skiing is a regular part of the public- 
hool curriculum. An instructor holds classes 
ich afternoon for different grades of skiers, and 
hildren become adept at the simpler turns about 
e time they’re in the second grade 
Perhaps you’ve wondered how a cow-and-farm 
ywn in the Rockies got the name of Steamboat 
Springs. Unlike some Colorado place names, this 
ne makes sense. There used to be a spring in the 
inity; as it gushed from the ground it made a 


hugging noise like a side-wheeler steamboat 


ROYAL GORGE of the Arkansas River 


bridge is the world’s highest 


1053 


feet 


The 


up. 


Wherever I went in Colorado, people said, 
“You should go to Georgetown and see the Hotel 
de Paris,” so I retraced my course across Rabbit 
Ears Pass, heading southeast, crossed Berthoud 
Pass, 11,314 feet high but comfortably wide for 
driving, past the tiny community of Empire into 
Georgetown. Georgetown was once the most 
important silver camp in Colorado; now it’s a 
tired little town with little trace of its one-time 
opulence. The Hotel de Paris, fifty years ago the 
gathering place of celebrities like Sarah Bern 
hardt and Jay Gould, is shuttered and closed to 
customers, an ugly two-story brick building 
hemmed in by mountains 

The hotel became a landmark because its 
owner, a Frenchman named Louis Du Puy, was 
one of the most perverse, unpredictable and 
explosive characters ever to come to Colorado 
After squandering his fortune, Du Puy deserted 
both the French and the American armies and 
wound up in Georgetown, where he was injured 
in a mine accident. Local citizens took up a col 
lection and set him up in the hotel business 

Du Puy prided himself on his skill at sizing up 
a prospective boor; he ordered away those guests 
whose looks he didn’t like. He hated women, and 
seldom permitted them in the hotel, even when 


his best friends tried to bring their wives to din 


CLIFF PALACE, in a scooped-out hillside, is the largest of hundreds of primitive dwellings in Mesa Verde National Park 
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ROLLING UPLANDS on the western slope of the Rockies, near Cimarron, make excellent grazing grounds for sheep 


temperament, and 
o one knows. At 
ttracted world celeb 

politics and romance 

vith Du P leat the excellent food he cooked 
Du Puy « 


by Mr H McAdan She sighs when she 


1900: today the hotel is owned 


¢} ' 


tells the ry of Louis Du Puy, and hopes that 
someday the state ay take over the hotel as a 
museum { 1 good thing there aren't any 
ghosts : the corridors,” she says, “because 
that used to take place here, 
1 become very depressed.” 
From Georgetown I set out for Central City, 
Colorado’s most publicized mountain village 


For some obscure whim, later regretted, | decided 


against the more conventional route through 
Idaho Springs in favor of a road leading across 
Virginia Canyon. There are people, it seems, who 
like to gape at the glories of nature while manipu- 
lating an automobile around hairpin turns on a 
narrow two-car road with nothing between them 
and the jagged rocks below but several thousand 
feet of invigorating mountain air. I’m not one of 
them. Nor was the man in the car immediately 
behind me. As soon as he arrived at Central City, 
he went into the Teller House, and gulped down a 
double bourbon. “That road,” he said, “should 
be traveled only by Jeeps and jackasses.” 
Central City, known as the richest square mile 
on earth during its heyday as a mining town, Is 


famous now for a summer festival which features 


opera and drama. The festival hires stars fron 
the Metropolitan Opera and the Broadway stage 
who like to come to Central City to combine 
few weeks’ pay with a mountain vacation. These 
celebrities, in turn, attract other celebrities, 
to mention intellectuals, socialites and thousands 
of ordinary tourists who come to Central City 
merely to ogle and have a good time 

A grizzled mining character named Modesto 
otherwise known as the Hermit of Russell 
“I like to stand on the street 


Prole 
Gulch 
corners and just look, can’t seem to get my fill of 


told me 


looking, though I must admit I ain’t seen much 
except for one actress lady named Faye Emerson 
Now there, let me tell you, is one hell of a hunk 


of woman.’ 


BONY PEAKS of the San Juan Range, in the southwest part of Colorado, light up with brilliant colors at sundown 
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vast pastures, when strays are separated from the flock, the rancher searches for them in a chartered plane 


lrownspeople tell you that the three celebrities 
iked Central City best, and were best liked 
turn, were Faye Emerson, Frank Fay and 
iis Calhern. After she was in Central City for a 
the buoyant, pulmonary Miss Emerson 
calling the prospectors and tradesmen by 
first names and, after shows, she led com- 
nity singing in the Glory Hole bar. Frank Fay 
le gifts to the local Catholic church, and the 
phisticated Calhern, decked out in a ten-gallon 
spent his afternoons lounging on a street- 
ner bench making folksy small talk with any- 
ne who wandered past 


From the beginning Central City has done 


th 


ings with a flourish, even to building its houses, 


many of which dangle precariously from the side 


1down 


The range is a solid, sharp-spined wall of granite 


se 


of a mountain. When President Grant visited the 
town in 1873, he walked from the stagecoach to 
the Teller House on a path of silver bricks. Today 
the Teller House, though ancient, is still ornate, a 
favorite gathering place for visitors who admire 
its Victorian ostentation. Many of them are im- 
pressed with the palpable antiquity of “the face 
on the barroom floor,” a drawing which is pre- 
served under glass on the wooden floor of the 
Teller House bar. 

It’s sad to spoil a good story, but the picture 
\vas drawn, not in the roistering old days but in 
1936, bya Denver artist who did it on impulse be- 
fore dawn one morning when the bar was de 
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one of the last and most spectacular frontiers in the Rockies. 


serted. At first the owners were indignant; it 
wasn't until some time later that they realized 
they had a good thing. 

From Central City | headed west, back through 
Georgetown (carefully avoiding Virginia Canyon 
this time) over the Continental Divide on Love 
land Pass (11,992 feet), and across Vail Pass 
(10,603 feet). (The Continental Divide is a giant 
ridgepole winding through the middle of Colo 
rado, splitting it into two roughly equal sections, 
the eastern and the western slopes.) Heading west 
along an excellent highway merging U. S. 6 and 
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where sheer walls rise 1000 feet above the foam 


24, | came through Glenwood Canyon, 


ing Colorado River as it gathers snows from the 


Continental Divide and cascades toward the Gulf 
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of California. At the western edge of Glenwood 
Canyon is the town of Glenwood Springs, an 
attractive resort, mineral bath and ranch town 
One of the show places of the town is the Colo- 
rado Hotel, which has kept intact through the 
years a suite formerly used by Pres. Theodore 
Roosevelt when he came here on hunting trips. 
The suite is now occupied with equal comfort by 
both Democrats and Republicans. 

An hour’s drive southeast of Glenwood Springs 
is the town of Aspen. Imagine, if you can, a 
hard-bitten old sourdough, leathery and seamed 
with the years, who suddenly has taken to effete 
ways, hobnobbing with musicians, professors and 
other high domes, up to his hairy ears in good 
thoughts, good books and good deeds, wonder- 
ing just what the hell has happened to him, and 
there you have a picture of Aspen. 

Aspen is a mining town that has gone in for 
Between 1879 and 1898 a silver boom 
made Aspen a town of more than 15,000 popula- 


culture 


tion, with two railroads and a sizable weekly pay- 
roll. Then the silver market collapsed and so did 
Aspen. Today it is booming again as a year- 
round resort and cultural center, with skiing, an 
opera group, summer study groups headed by 
leading educators, and a summer repertory 
theater 

Some of Aspen’s unreconstructed old-timers 
take a jaundiced view of what they call Aspen’s 
“culchaw.” They long for the old days when mill 
and smelter smoke made a haze over Aspen’s 
skies; and they insist that they'd walk a mile 
over broken glass to avoid hearing a symphony 
orchestra 

Most Aspen citizens, however, have learned to 
relax and like it. They realize that the old days 
are gone forever and are grateful that Aspen is a 
year-round resort, which means they can be 


soothed by the tourist dollar in December as well 


as in June. A lot of them even have developed a 
liking for the visitors, who, over all, are unpre- 
tentious people trying to have some quiét fun. 

From Aspen | headed north and then west 
again, past the town of Rifle, where scientists are 
seeking the key to the secret of squeezing oil from 
gray and brown battlements of rock known as 
shale cliffs. These shale mountains of Western 
Colorado contain an estimated 494 billion barrels 
of oil worth 750 billion dollars, which is an indi- 
cation of Colorado’s interest in what goes on at 
the demonstration plant six miles west of Rifle. 

Scientists say that if these shale cliffs can be 
tapped, if the secret can be unlocked, Western 
Colorado can pour out an almost unlimited sup- 
ply of cheap gasoline. The future of the project 
well, as Coloradans say, it can affect not only 
their own lives but the future of the world. 


Frank Gimlet is a white-whiskered old man 
who used to be a hermit. Finally he gave it up. 
“Only one flaw to hermiting,” he said, “too 
lonely, nobody to talk with.” | encountered him 
sitting in a battered old automobile at the sum- 
mit of Monarch Pass, more than two miles high 
in the Colorado Rockies. He motioned toward the 
cars traveling along the highway. “Look at the 
people in those cars,” he said, “wearing skimpy 
clothes and burned as black as tobaccey, gadding 
about in their automobiles, thinking they’re seeing 
Colorado. All they’re seeing are the white and 
yellow lines on the highway. There’s only one 
way to see Colorado, the way I used to do it. 
Just put a pick and provisions on the back of a 
jackass, go out into the hills and hunt for a glory 
hole.” 

Most Colorado visitors would agree with the 
old man on one point: there’s an awful lot to see. 
This country is big, lavish, contradictory and 








MODERN INDIANS invade Colorado’s towns nowadays to kill time rather than pale- 
faces. Above, two Utes from a nearby reservation dawdle over the coffee in Cortez. 
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sometimes frightening. The average visitor 
see enough in a day to be overwhelmed: afte, 
traveling about Colorado for several weeks he 
learns he has just tapped the surface. To reajjy 
see all the things in Colorado worth seeino— 
well, as Frank Gimlet said, that’s a lifetime ob. 

A few hours after I had driven into Grang * 
Junction, the biggest town on the western slope 
(population 14,504), I overheard an old man say 
“IT still can’t believe I'd ever see the day w hen 
that stuff meant money. Shucks, I’ve thrown 
bushel of it away while I was hunting gold.” He 
was talking about uranium. 

To many people uranium is something precious 
and more than a little mysterious; to the miners 
ot Western Colorado who have been mining it 
off-and-on for more than forty years, there isn’t 
anything mysterious about it—it’s just a yellow 
rock that has a pesky habit of petering out when 
you least expect it. 

Uranium is mined on the red cliffs of the Colo- 
rado plateau, in the four-corners region of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona. As almost 
everyone knows by now, uranium is the radio- 
active mineral that generates nuclear fission, and 
nuclear fission is the process by which atoms are 
split. It wasn’t until the atom bomb that uranium 
took on a terrible, new significance. Up to that 


Can 


time, sometimes it was worth mining; sometimes 
it wasn’t. Most miners tell you that mining 
uranium isa lot harder than mining gold. Whereas 
gold usually appears in veins, uranium appears in 
pods. The pods may be a foot long, or 100 feet 
long or longer, and it may be necessary to dig 
through fifty feet or more of worthless rock to 
reach a paying pod. 

Even though a boom has developed in uranium, 
it would be wrong to believe that Grand Junction 
is a rowdy mining town. It is primarily a market 
and trade center. I was in Grand Junction on a 
Saturday night and there were more farmers than 
miners. The people still seem a little puzzled by 
what the uranium boom will do to their commu- 
nity; it’s adding to the payrolls and increasing the 
population, that’s sure, but to the people of 
Grand Junction it seems a tricky, undependable 
kind of metal. They can remember during the 
war when the uranium operations became secret, 
how the big trucks came lumbering up from the 
canyons carrying loads of the stuff, and then 
came Hiroshima. Some of the people in Grand 
Junction shake their heads and say they would 
just as soon that it were mined somewhere else. 


Only thirty minutes by automobile from Grand 
Junction is the Colorado National Monument, 
18,061 fantastic acres of odd-shaped monoliths, 
box canyons, precipitous cliffs, caves, petrified 
wood and prehistoric remains. 

Dinosaur beds extend more than 100 miles 
along the banks of the Colorado River, and this 
has created in the Grand Junction area a group 
of amateur bone hunters who spend many of 
their week ends climbing over unsurveyed trails 
and bleak rock outcroppings in the hope of being 
able to sink a pick in the undug grave of an 
animal which died about 160 million years ago. 

From Grand Junction, | headed southeast on 
U. S. 50, an excellent road, toward Gunnison. 
This is an easy (Continued on Page 47 ) 








RODEO gets under way at Gunnison when 
horseback parade arrives at fairgrounds. 


GOV. DAN THORNTON, a local ranch owner, 
mans the mike to announce many of the events. 
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STEER RIDING thrills the crowd, especially RODEO CLOWN Buddy Heaton puts his trained horse El Rocco through high-fly- 
if the critter goes on bucking after he wins. ing paces, bouncing on its bare back in a demonstration of superlative riding skill. 
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COWBOYS line the fence near the judges’ stand, some waiting their turn in the RIDING the rodeo circuit, a Texan turns up 
arena. The Gunnison shebang plays up the rough-and-ready air of the true West. hand in hand with wife for Cattlemen’s Days. 
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CENTRAL CITY: Heirlooms of the 19th Century furnish the parlor of the William Tanner home, in keéping wivh a 
tow! torian revival. Interest in its past.has saved Central City from ghosthood, given it a lively vacation appeal. 
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PLAY FESTIVAL draws crowds to the re- 
tored Opera House. After the show, cut-ups 
,and out ads for the Glory Hole night club. 


SHERIFF McKENZIE and tavernkeeper 
Hayne, in fireman costume, swap small 
talk with the Hermit of Russell Gulch. 


DENVER SUBDEBS model fashions in 
Central City’s Teller House, spice it up with 
cancan trimmings from Naughty Nineties. 


COSTUMED for the 1880's, two ladies wait 
for a 20th Century car—mother dolled up to 
go cycling, daughter in go-to-church frills. 
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(Continued from Page 44) half-a-day drive pass- 
ing through the towns of Delta and Montrose. On 
the first part of the trip the scenery is reminiscent 
of those Western movies featuring wagon trains 
and Indian ambushes (the only danger these days 
is ambush by real-estate agents); gradually you 
enter the high-plateau country which has pro- 
duced some of the best cattle in the world. Gun- 
nison is an authentic Western town without much 
regard tor the fripperies of the resort centers on 
the eastern slope. This isn’t a place where people 
come to exhibit sun tans, play golf or lounge 
around in fancy sports clothes; the people who 
come to Gunnison come to fish. 

It's the conversation you hear at breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, in hotels, lodges and on the 
street corners: Craig Goodwin pulled out a five- 
pounder yesterday while fishing from horseback ; 
Pete Eastman’s boy got four dandies yesterday 
just above 10-Mile Bridge; did you know that 
Bob Hope, the radio fellow, went fishing on the 
Gunnison River in a kayak and got dunked in 
four feet of water? 

1 went fishing with the Gunnison navy, known 
also as the sagebrush sailors. Because there are in 
the Gunnison River many inviting spots beyond 
the reach of the most expert fly-caster or wader, 
some of the citizens fish while floating down the 
river in kayaks, which combine the features of the 
Eskimo’s covered kayak and the duck hunter's 
flat-bottomed skiff. 

There were six boats in the fleet the day we 
went down the Gunnison. The men who know 
the river best say there is only one way to get 
along with it, and that is to respect it, to be just 
scared enough to be cautious. Two of the men in 
the party were Craig Goodwin, a rancher, and 
Eddie Grout, a faculty member at Western State 
College at Gunnison. 

The boat in which I rode was skippered by a 
young doctor named Mason Light, who was 
commodore of the fleet. “It was in this same 
boat,” he explained, “that Bob Hope took his 
spill. I spilled with him. He’s a great fellow, but 
kind of impulsive as a caster, all over the boat.” 
I took this as a subtle suggestion and sat care- 
fully. Light handled the kayak with one hand and 
cast with the other. The way he did it, it seemed 
simple. He maneuvered around huge sunken 
rocks, skimmed adroitly through riffles and qui- 
etly berated the trout, which were in seclusion 
and not to be tempted. 

The trip was made in the late afternoon follow- 
ing a heavy rain; water dripped gently from the 
forests lining the banks and over the western 
mountains the sun was pale red and the gleaming 
reflection tinged the trees with yellow. “Remem- 
ber the old saying,” Light said, “in Colorado 
even the trees grow gold.” 

When trouble came it came fast. We heard a 
shout, “Eddie’s in trouble,” and, wheeling the 
kayak around, we saw that Grout’s kayak, with 
Craig Goodwin the rancher as a passenger, was 
caught on a submerged boulder. Grout stepped 
from the craft atop the boulder to try to lift the 
kayak free. Far across the water we heard the 
grinding of the boat on the rock; Grout slipped 
and fell into the water. As he did, the boat 
lurched loose, bobbed crazily and overturned. 

Rowing hard toward the two men struggling 
in the water, Light said quietly: “This is one of 


the worst spots on the river. The current’s fast, 
the water’s about fifteen feet deep and bitter 
cold.” Goodwin, we could see from a distance, 
was tiring fast. Grout tried to help him, but he, 
too, was close to exhaustion. A man who had 
been on the river bank peeled off his clothes and 
went into the water. “That's Les Arnett,” Light 
said. “Lives near here.”’ From the water Grout 
motioned for Arnett to help Goodwin. Arnett was 
just in time to keep the rancher from going down; 
together they came laboriously to shore, both of 
them blue-white with cold. Grout reached water 
shallow enough so that he could stand, took two 
tottering steps, collapsed, got up and collapsed 
again, about three feet from shore with his face 
under water. Arnett’s wife grabbed Grout by the 
hair and pulled him ashore 

Goodwin and Grout were put to bed at Ar- 
nett’s house. 


* 
“Craig, you old scoundrel,” said Light, “that’s 


as close a call as I ever saw on the river.” 

Goodwin, under two blankets, his face seamed 
with exhaustion, grinned. “Doggone,” he said, 
“Ill bet under four feet of water that old bald 
head of mine looks comical as hell.” 


About sixty miles west of Gunnison just off 
U.S. 50 is the Black Canyon of the Gunnison, the 
deepest gorge in Colorado, with walls rising al- 
most vertically above the narrow bed of the river. 
It is what the name implies, a black canyon. 

I took a good long look and headed:southwest 
to Ouray, which with justification calls itself the 
Gem City of the Rockies. The town nestles in a 
pear-shaped valley at the very edge of three tower- 
ing mountains, White House Mountain (13,493 
feet) on the west, Hayden Mountain (13,100 feet) 
on the south, and Cascade Mountain (12,100 feet) 
to the northwest. To the east is a huge natural 
amphitheater which is part of a game refuge. 

I left Ouray in a lashing rain and started the 
sharp ascent up Uncompahgre Canyon. This 
road, which directly overlooks Ouray at the out- 
set, is twisting and narrow in places and it didn’t 
help my morale to recall a story about a truck 
which had lost a wheel here, plunging down the 
mountainside and crashing through the roof of an 
Ouray home. About this time the windshield 
wipers quit working, and I was high up the 
climbing highway, into the clouds and swirling 
vapor, with the rain still falling. | saw a sign 
nailed to a tree and wanting to be certain I was on 
the right road I got out of the car and walked 
through the rain to the sign. It stated: “Vote for 
Jack Evans for Congress.” 

I know nothing about Jack Evans or his quali- 
fications; | do know that at the precise moment I 
would not have voted for him. As it turned out, | 
was on the right road—U.§. 550, otherwise 
known as the Million-Dollar Highway. One story 
has it that it cost $1,000,000 to build the road; 
another that the road was so named because of 
the gold-bearing gravels with which it is surfaced. 
This much is certain: it furnishes a view of the 
most awesome scenery in Colorado. Here on Red 
Mountain Pass, words like “beautiful” and ““mag- 
nificent” don’t apply; this scenery is raw, ele- 
mental. The Red Mountains are saw-toothed 
masses of stone, colored an orange-red by iron 
pyrites in the rock, and they seem to split the sky. 
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In tortuous turns, the road leads sharply up- 
ward past mine shafts, old mills and. tumbled 
houses, past curiously colored rock outcroppings 
once melted by volcanic fire, and great glacial 
chasms where creeping masses of ice gouged into 
the granite of the mountains. 

From the summit (11,018 feet) the highway 
leads downward through the San Juan National 
Forest to the town of Silverton, which, according 
to legend, got its name from the remark of a 
miner: ““We may not have gold here, but we have 
silver by the ton.”’ In the old days, Silverton had a 
population of 2153 people, 35 saloons, two brew- 
eries and a gaudy reputation. Today the popula- 
tion is 1375 and it is a pleasant, quiet town with 
only a few reminders of its lush and skittish days. 

The people of Silverton claim a strange distinc- 
tion; they say that in San Juan County, of which 
Silverton is the county seat, there is not an acre 
of tilled ground. When I asked an old man what 
the people did, he looked at me as though I were 


CULTURE: The old mining town of Aspen fea- 
tures long-hair concerts in a specially designed tent. 


a little touched. ““Why,” he said, ““we do a little 
mining, we look at the scenery and go fishing. 
What the hell else would anybody want to do?” 

South beyond Silverton the highway is broader 
and the driving is easier, though part of the road 
was blasted from solid rock. The principal town 
in the southwestern edge of the state is Durango, 
an attractive ranch and market center bisected by 
the Animas River. Perhaps the best-known man 
among Durango’s 7459 population is a stocky 
Irishman named Bob Venuti who owns the El 
Cantado dude ranch 15 miles north of town. 
Venuti has been responsible for bringing into this 
section of Colorado several movie companies 


which have made pictures, and quite a few people 
in Durango have come up with jobs as extras. 


One day, during the filming of a picture 
adapted from a book named Panther Moon, 
Venuti stationed himself on the road to hold up 
traffic for a few minutes until a difficult shot was 


completed. Along the road in an automobile 
came a Silverton citizen with a reputation for 
heavy drinking. On this day, he was in form. “Get 
out of my way,” he roared. Just then, over a 
nearby hill, bounded two mountain lions, painted 
black. Pounding through the snow behind them 
was a group of men and women wearing Alpine 
hats and short leather breeches. The drunk paled. 
“What's going on?”’ he whispered. Venuti looked 
casually over his shoulder. “Don’t see a thing,” he 
answered. The drunk said not another word; he 
turned the car around and went back to Silverton. 
It would be nice if this had a moral, but the truth 
seems to be the drunk kept on drinking, heavier 
than usual. 


Two hours from Durango by automobile, in a 
corner of Colorado overlooking Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah, is a forested, flat-topped moun- 
tain known as Mesa Verde—the green tableland. 
Here, amidst 50,275 acres of canyons and mesa 
lands, are the excavated ruins and cliff dwellings 
of ancient Indians who built a culture long since 
vanished. 

Archaeologists have pieced together a partial 
history of these people—who they were, where 
they came from, where they went. Yet, as Robert 
H. Rose, superintendent of Mesa Verde National 
Park, makes clear, much of it is still a mystery and 
probably will remain so. That, perhaps, is a basic 
reason why it exerts so powerful an attraction for 
tourists; approximately 100,000 of them came 
last summer to this out-of-the-way corner of 
Colorado, to inspect the ruins and conjecture 
among themselves about the riddles of the cliff 
dwellers’ existence. 

About 800 years ago the cliff dwellers deserted 
their homes and vanished. There have been varied 
theories as to why this happened: plague, super- 
stition, or a surprise attack that resulted in anni- 
hilation. The archaeologists shake their heads to 
this; they attribute this mass exodus to a great 
drought which they believe afflicted the Southwest 
from 1276 to 1299; year after year the crops 
withered until the cliff dwellers lost heart and 
moved out of Mesa Verde. 

Before they left, probably heading deeper into 
the west, they built on the mesa top a curious 
walled structure. known as the Sun Temple. The 
accepted theory is that this ancient temple, built 
around intricate passageways and kivas (under- 
ground ceremonial rooms) was intended to 
placate the Sun God and to bring a merciful end 
to the drought. The temple was never completed. 
Why? No one knows, of course; perhaps because 
the people lost faith in the promises of their 
medicine men. 

That is only one of the riddles. Where did the 
cliff dwellers finally find refuge when they made 
the long journey in search of water, what is the 
significance of the peculiar structure of the 
Sun Temple, what strange rituals took place in 
the underground ceremonial chambers? The an- 
swers—well, one guess is as good as another. 

Leaving Mesa Verde, heading toward the town 
of Salida, I left the main highway to drive through 
an eerie desert of twisting sand known as the 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument. Here in 
South-Central Colorado close to the town of 
Alamosa, nature has played one of its most para- 


doxical tricks; in the middle of a state 1) 
noted for its mountains and lakes is a va 
panse of barren sand, stretching to the ed 
the Sangre de Cristo Range. 

These shifting dunes, rising 100 feet and higher 
are believed to have been formed from the bed of 
a huge inland sea that dried up ages ago. The 
color of the dunes changes with the light. In the 
glare of the sun, they are dazzling white; late jp 
the afternoon, the sun tinges them with purple 
and red, and by moonlight'the ridges are pale and 
bleak, making a plaintive whispering noise as the 
wind riffles through the sand. 

This is a place of legends. There are stories of 
men and women found mysteriously dead, fam- 
ilies which have disappeared, sheepherders and 
their flocks who have gone into the wastes and 
never come back. There is a legend, also, of 
horses seen cn the horizon at sunrise racing across 
the sand with webbed feet. 

In the town of Alamosa I talked about these 
legends with Charlie Wellington, who has lived 
near the sand dunes for more than sixty years, and 
camped in them at night. He puffed reflectively on 
a pipe and grinned. “Long time ago,” he said, 
“there used to be some wild horses there. They 
didn’t have webbed feet, though; through the 
years they just developed big hoofs. As far as the 
rest of the stories are concerned—hell, there’s 
nothing to em. Take it from me, those sand dunes 
are a real pleasant place. Right sociable when you 
get to know them.” 

In the town of Salida, in the heart of the Rock- 
ies, the townspeople are likely to tell you that the 
doggonest fellow in those parts is a trout farmer 
named Horace Frantz. Frantz owns what is 
probably the largest trout farm in the world; he 
tries to keep about 2,000,000 rainbow trout on 
hand all the time. Most people, Frantz points out, 
wouldn’t get a taste of trout if it weren’t for the 
trout farmers. The trout you buy in a market or 
restaurant are farm-grown. Incidentally trout 
raising is a chore. They are terrible cannibals; 
nothing a trout likes better than a trout dinner. 

From Salida I made a side trip to the Royal 
Gorge, the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, a 
walled gash in the mountains, 1000 feet deep, 
from rim to river bed. In addition to the Gorge it- 
self, there are two chief items of interest: the 45- 
degree-angle railroad by which you can descend 
to the bottom of the canyon, and the 1260-foot- 
long suspension bridge across the chasm, the 
highest automobile bridge in the world. 

I drove out on the slightly swaying bridge, 
looked straight down into the gorge and came 
back to Salida. From there I headed for Colorado 
Springs. Colorado Springs is a town where a lot of 
people come planning to spend a day before they 
push on deeper into the mountains; once they ar- 
rive and look over the place they’re likely not to 
budge for the remainder of their vacations. How, 
they inquire, can any place be better than this? 

There is some merit to this reasoning. This is a 
city more than a mile high, located where the 
plains end and the Rockies begin; it has broad 
streets, handsome homes, good hotels and res- 
taurants, plenty of trees (Continued on Page 50) 
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ART: Angelo di ee painter of the Colorado 
Rockies, sketches a figure posed against a twisted 
tree trunk high up on the Mount Evans timber |ine. 
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GARDEN OF THE GODS from within 


(Continued from Page 48) and shrubbery, a fine 
climate and a sprawling forested landscape that 
includes Pikes Peak 
scenic attractions including Garden of the Gods, 
Seven Falls and Cave of the Winds 


It also has numerous other 


The townspeople take pride in their history, 
which is understandable; matter of fact, it’s easier 
to understand Colorado Springs once you know 
how it got that way 

From the beginning it was inevitable that a 
city should be built where Colorado Springs 
now stands. It is at the foot of Ute Pass, which 


is one of the convenient ways in and out of the 


mountains, and, further, it was the center of 


mineral springs which purportedly had healing 
qualities. ([t may be that all- mineral springs 
everywhere in the world are purported to have 
healing qualities, just as all chorus girls are 
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The massive Gate Rocks tower at left, and the road between them leads into a scene of weird formations of 


supposedly beautiful, all fat men jolly, all itchy 
old loafers on park benches wise.) 

The two show places of Colorado Springs are, 
of course, Pikes Peak and the Broadmoor Hotel, 
both of which are large and almost equally scenic. 
The Broadmoor was conceived by an implausible 
character named Spencer (Spec) Penrose, who 
came west as a young fellow out of Harvard, tried 
his luck in the Cripple Creek gold field, found 
it was good, not to mention incredible, and 
wound up with a large number of fancy suits, 
the pockets of which were stashed with gold. 

Penrose was a prodigious builder. He built a 
road up 9200-foot Cheyenne Mountain, just back 
of the hotel, and climaxed this by building a high- 
way up Pikes Peak. 

There are thousands of visitors who wouldn’t 
think of coming to Colorado Springs without 


taking a trip up Pikes Peak. I went up, not on the 
highway built by Penrose but on the cog railway 
The conductor kept up a stream of comment as 
we moved upward, and this is a capsuled version 
of what he said: “There never has been a passen- 
ger accident on any of these trains through the 
years, so sit back and enjoy yourselves. . . . The 
railroad is eight and nine-tenths miles long; it 
climbs from an initial elevation of 6571 feet to 
14,110 feet above sea level at the summit. . . . The 
maximum grade is 25 per cent. . . . The black spot 
you see on the plains to your left is the Black 
Forest, a crest ‘of Yellow Pine, sixteen miles 
northeast of Colorado Springs and more than 
forty air miles from here. . . . On clear days it is 
possible to see the wheat fields of Kansas more 
than 200 miles away. . . . We have now reached 
Windy Point, more tham 12,000 feet high; the 
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eroded sandstone, in which human fancy sees all sorts of startling, lifelike shapes. 


flowers you see are the same you would find ap- 
proaching the North Pole. . . . On the left where 
you see the light-colored spots on the mountain is 
Cripple Creek. . . . Eight thousand feet below and 
more than sixteen miles away you see the city of 
Colorado Springs. . . . Before us is the Summit 
House, built on a foundation of ice. The top of 
Pikes Peak is a mass of small boulders filled with 
ice which thaws in the summer to a depth of five 
or six feet, but below this depth is a perpetual 
mass of rock and ice.” 

Sitting on the train in front of me were an old 
man and woman. The man obviously liked it all, 
the precipitous cliffs, the far look across the 
mountains, the thin air. When he pointed out the 
sights to his wife, she nervously shrugged him 
iway, keeping her eyes trained on the floor of the 
railway car, away from the chasms. Once at the 


summit, she straightened her shoulders, grabbed 
the old man by the arm, and assumed command: 

“All right, pa,” she said grimly, ““you’ve seen 
your passel of rock. Time’s come to go home and 
put some corn in the bin.” 

My last stop in Colorado was Pueblo, an hour’s 
drive south of Colorado Springs. Pueblo, with a 
population of 63,685 in its metropolitan area, is 
Colorado’s second largest city. Though it is a 
gateway and departure point for the tourist coun- 
try, Pueblo, save for the week when the state fair 
is in Operation, is too busy to fool around with 
frontier atmosphere. In Pueblo, the workingman 
wears overalls, not ranch clothes. 

In contrast with most Colorado cities, Pueblo 
has an atmosphere of bustle and urgency; it is an 
industrial island in the midst of the plains coun- 
try, with steel as its prime industry. At night, the 


red glare from the furnaces of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation can be seen far across the 
countryside, a reminder that this is the largest 
steel mill west of the Mississippi. To Milt Andr 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, this 
dustrial upsurge leaves only one thing to be de 
sired—he wishes he could convince a lot of pe 
ple who write him letters from back east that 
Pueblo, despite its name, isn’t an Indian village 


on a reservation with tepees. 


That day driving back through the flatlands of 
eastern Colorado the brassy sun was baking the 
ground and the hot winds came across the fields 
with a whimpering noise. In the bludgeoning heat 
the countryside seemed lifeless, parched for 
water. Inevitably, the traveler contrasts this with 
the mountains, with the sprawling lakes on the flat 
mesa tops and the streams racing along the sides 
of canyons 

I thought back on Frank Mayer, the old man 
sitting at the grave of Prunes, the burro, in the 
little town of Fairplay and remembered what he 
had said about mountains 

“I reckon,” he said, “there isn’t a man in the 
whole world who, in his own heart, isn’t a little 
humbled by a mountain. In my younger days 
1 used to climb on top of an old mountain called 
Silverheels, named after a dance-hall girl, and | 
used to wish they could bring all the big states 
men and the diplomats and the nabobs in the 
world right there to the summit of old Silverheel 
and say to ‘em: ‘You're kind of little and not 
very important, aren't you, compared to what you 
see on every side, so quit your fussing and act 
like gentlemen.’”’ 

I recalled, too, an inscription on the walls of 
the Statehouse at Denver, and wondered if this 


was a prophecy of Colorado's future 


And men shall fashion glaciers into greenness 
And harvest April rivers in the autumn 


rHeE END 


THE DIVIDE: A sharp ridge west of Denver 
marks the razor line that cuts Colorado, the 
nation and the continent into East and West. 
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TEMPLE of Athena Nike, the Wingless Victory. 


THE ACROPOLIS 


There's eternal majesty in the citadel of the gods who ruled ancient Greece 


WHEN you visit the Acropolis you will find two of them to admire 
the one that was and the one that ts 

The Acropolis of today is an oblong little plateau poking 180 feet 
above the Attic plain. It is crowned with broken masterworks. The 
temples are wrecked, the hairline joints between building blocks gape 
raggedly, the statues look gnawed and fractured. The cult of Athena, 
the virgin goddess of wisdom who protected the city of Athens, died 
long ago, and this sacred hill on which she lived is in ruins. 

Yet in a sense there is more to see on the Acropolis now than 
when it was whole and thronged with worshipers. You fill in a line 


here, restore a column there, and gradually you see the form behind 


MARBLE COLUMNS flank the main gate of the Propylaea, grand entrance to the Athenian citadel in the Sth Century B.C. 
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MARBLE LIONS, carved in Roman times, sun themselves on the stairway that leads to the Acropolis: 


the fragments. In the ruins, stripped of their bright colors and un- 
cluttered by human purposes, you can read more plainly the Greek 
ideals—of Beauty, Reason, Balance in all things—which launched 
the civilization of the West. 

You realize this as you climb the western slope of the Acropolis 
and reach the grand five-gated Propylaea, main entrance to the pre- 
cinct. On your right stands the tiny, exquisite temple of Wingless 
Victory—her wings clipped so she would not leave the city. Through 
the gates, on your left, you find the Erechtheum, shrine of the 
legendary founders of Athens, and look up at its porch of Cary- 


atids—the marble maidens holding (Continued on Page 54) 
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THE ACROPOLIS 





i. ot 


PARTHENON framed by the Propylaea 


(Continued from Page 52) up a heavy entablature on their heads, 
thick braids strengthening their necks for the task. Opposite them 
rises the Parthenon, holy to Athena and masterwork of classical archi- 
tecture. It looks all Doric sternness and simplicity, yet its straight 
lines are subtly curved, its right angles deftly slanted so as to look 
square to the eye. Like the armored goddess it served, the Parthenon 
strikes a perfect balance between strength and grace. 

Now flash back to the Acropolis that was—the temples with 
every stone in place, the rows of columns stained a light tan, the 
votive statues with curls painted catchup red. Picture the pageant of 
the big Panathenaic festival, when the whole city turned out in the 
procession to the Parthenon. The women carried a gorgeous shawl 


they had embroidered for the statue of the goddess, which stood 


forty feet high and had an ivory face and armaments of solid gold. 


Warriors came on horseback and the poor on foot. Priests chanted, 
venders shouted. On the ground there were puddles of blood from 
the oxen slaughtered in sacrifice. All was pagan and gaudy on the po, sy 


Acropolis 





The word Acropolis means high city. This was the citadel of 
Athens, a steep-sided rock that few would try to storm. Whole com- a 


munities lived on this rock before (Continued on Page 56) 


—> 
STURDY MAIDENS, the Caryatids, have carried the Erechtheum porch roof 
on their heads some 2400 years, though steel props now help lighten their load. 
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MASSIVE PEDESTAL just outside the Acropolis dates from the time of * 
Christ. On it stood the statue of Agrippa, Roman benefactor of Athens. gin. / 
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THE ACROPOLIS 


ATHENA’S TEMPLE: The Parthenon from within. This most perfect Greek structure survived for 2125 years 
in use as temple, church, mosque and Turkish powder magazine, until Venetians shelled and blew it up in 1687. 


(Continued from Page 54) the Greeks swept down from the north 
in the second millennium before Christ; and while the invaders 
were still like the barbarians they later scorned, the Acropolis 
was Athens. The gentling took many centuries, during which the 
settlement swelled out beyond its hillside walls and the old fortress 
became a place devoted to precious things—to temples and the 
community hoard of gold. 

The Acropolis you admire today took shape in the magnificent 
Sth Century B.C. The Persians under Xerxes had burned the old one 
in 480B.C., in history’s first great clash between East and West, and the 
Greeks in the same year had shattered his power once and for all ina 
tremendous naval victory off Salamis. Pride and patriotism ran high in 
Athens, backed by a concentrated incidence of genius—in strategy and 
politics, in arts and letters and science—never seen before or since. 
lt was a time of glory, and the Athenians built accordingly. 

Time dealt hard with the Acropolis, but man dealt worse. Over 
the ages he used it as a handy quarry, breaking up its statues and re- 
liefs for stone to build new walls. He stored gunpowder in the 
Propylaea and the Parthenon, and both blew up. (That was in the 
17th Century, when the Turkish commandant of Athens lived in the 
Propylaea and kept his harem in the Erechtheum.) Later, when man’s 
respect for the Acropolis returned, he carted off some of its finest 
sculptures to the museums of Europe in sheer artistic greed. 

But the attrition is done, and a great bulk of the works on the 
Acropolis survives, still radiant with bygone perfection. The day will 
be sunny when you see them—it hardly ever rains in Attica—and 


; LINES of the Parthenon look straight, actu- 
you'll be caught by love and wonder. THE END 


ally curve to compensate for optical illusion. 


— 
ATHENA’S CITY: From the Belvedere on her citadel the view sweeps over modern Athens, offspring of tiie city she protected long ago. 
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MADISON, CONN.: When a parade claims right of way on Main Street, cars following Route 1 bunch meekly to one side. 


FIRST ROAD OF THE LAND 


Memories of maritime New England, twin wonders of New York and 
8 


intimate anecdotes of Jersey truck drivers spark this installment 
of Holiday’s 2500-mile journey along U.S. Route 1. 
PART II This month we travel from Portsmouth, N. H., to Wi ashington, D.C. 
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BY PHIL STONG 


WE had left the first state on Route | with, as 
Virginia said, “a rainbow ‘round our shoulder” 
the greens and blues of conifers and water, under 
the limpid yellow of May sunshine in the State 
of Maine. 

We had also, in crossing the swift Piscataqua 
River, come from the new to the old, for the first 
section of the first road of the land is younger in 
history than the second. Route | spends only fif- 
teen miles in New Hampshire, but it runs through 


the heart of Portsmouth: and while that part of 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts now com- 
prising the State of Maine was frontier country, 
Portsmouth was building ships, great houses, large 
fortunes and an 1 8th-Century urban society second 
in elegance and snobbery to none in this coun- 
try—not even that of Boston or Williamsburg. 

If you had never heard of Portsmouth, its 
royal governors, its noble fleets of vessels and 
its merchant princes, you would know at the first 
sight of it, in 1952, that this town was once a great 
metropolis—worlds away from the timber-cutting, 
game-hunting, roistering, rainbow life of the ad- 
venturers to the north. 

The beautiful old mansions look as if they still 
housed members of the builders’ families, and in 
many cases they do. Seven great Portsmouth 
houses, maintained as museums, have a combined 
age of 1434 years—the oldest 289 and the young- 
est a mere 163—and all are within a stone’s throw 
of Route I. 

We parked the car on a steep street beside a 
long retaining wall and went to see what the 
Portsmouth chamber of commerce was doing. 
It was in a mild Portsmouthian dither over a 
split in town opinion as to the projected Army 
air base about seven miles away at Newington. It 
would bring two million dollars a month of pay- 
roll into the town, but it would also bring all 
kinds of people, who would crowd the streets, 
make a noise, and not give a tinker’s dam about 
the dignity of Portsmouth. The U.S. Naval Base 
and the submarine yard are different. They've 
always been there, and Portsmouth grew up on 
shipping. 

As we walked back to the car, we saw that the 
retaining wall beside it was not a wall at all—but 
a long tomb or vault, set with memorial tablets 
whose names and dates, cut 200 years ago, could 
still be read. Nothing of the past ever completely 
vanishes in Portsmouth. 

In the last home we visited, we found that this 
spirit of “*no change” had worked an oddly touch- 
ing magic. The house of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
grandfather, just off Court Street, is all ready for 
the family’s homecoming. The Aijdriches could 
push open their marble tablets and walk down 
the hill and find clean shirts and old familiar 
buttons and pins and scarves in the tidy dresser 
drawers, the table set for dinner, and Mother 
Aldrich’s knitting still on its needles: beside the 
family Bible. Not a stitch added, but not a stitch 
dropped either. 

That’s Portsmouth. 


From Portsmouth to Newburyport, Route | 
follows the trail of the 17th-Century horseman 
who carried the mail from Boston to New Hamp- 
shire, over dangerous salt marshes, through un- 
bridged rivers and sometimes between Indian 
arrows. In 1761, there appeared a regularly 
scheduled vehicle, Staver’s Fiying Stagecoach, a 
two-wheeled, two-horse, three-passenger curricle. 

Stong’s Flying DeSoto came along this stretch 
on a wet May afternoon, as sea gulls wheeled in 
bleak gray patterns over the salt marshes. No one 
shot arrows at us. At Seabrook, the last village in 
New Hampshire, we had hoped to meet some of 
the descendants of the Byrds, Peavears, Boyntons 
and Bachilers, a hardy race of expert shoemakers 
who often work in the shoe factory till they are 
past ninety. We hoped to hear, too, the archaic 
English of some Seabrookers, said to resemble the 
dialogue of Thomas Hardy’s rustics. But by now 
it was raining hard, the streets were empty, and 
the only speech we heard was from the filling- 
station man: “Byrds? Bachilers? Guess there’s 
some still about. How’s your oil?” 


Route | from New Hampshire to Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, was called, even in stagecoach 
days, “the air-line route”; in the thirty-five miles 
between Newburyport and Boston, it deviates 
only eighty-three feet from a straight line. For a 
while the road was bumpy and narrow, and then 
it branched out into a splendid eight-lane, divided 
highway. We were running into Cambridge, 
where we had vaguely thought we might spend the 
night. But there across the glimmering water at 
our left were the lights of Boston. We decided 
that, though Route | does not enter the heart of 
Boston, we would. 

Well, all right. There are people who, when 
they see Niagara, just naturally go looking for a 
barrel. 

It was raining hard again, and this was Friday 
evening. Everybody in Boston seemed to be leav- 
ing town. We could see the top of the Bellevue 
Hotel a few blocks in front of us, next to the 
gilded State House dome. But between us and it 
was a congeries of one-way—wrong-way—streets. 
After backing up one of them into a surge of in- 
furiated taxicabs, we reached a side door of the 
Bellevue. I leaped out, grabbed for two suitcases, 
was honked at by a raging Packard, waved my 
wife on, ran to the doorway with the bags, re- 
turned to wait for her next circuit. It was a long 
wait. “I have to go around six blocks every 
time,” she shouted, as I snatched a briefcase and 
a two-suiter from the trunk. “A/oha, if we never 
meet again.” 

The next turn brought her to a stop long enough 
for me to clean the rest of the luggage from the 
trunk. “Here I go. See you in Key West,” said the 
woman, darting away between a glossy town car 
and a convertible full of Harvard youths. A half 
hour later, when she came in from garaging the 
car, | was asleep on my comfortable bed upstairs. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H.: Hard by the busy highway, 
Austin Street lies dignified and quiet in the sun 


BOSTON: Harvard 
students scull in the 
Charles River, on the 
fringes of Route 1. The 
white tower marks Har- 
vard’s Dunster House. 


set” BY . 
HAMMONASSET BEACH: Just off the Route near 
Madison, people and hamburgers broil happily. 


NEWARK: Stretching 
southward from New 
Jersey's biggest city, 
U.S. Route |. swells 
out into a_ ten-lane 
royal road for trucks. 


























ANIMALS: The children’s section at the Bronx Park Zoo makes a fascinating stop along Route 1. 


Next day we started south through the Boston 
suburbs. Below Dedham, Route | becomes a 
four-lane speedway running through pleasant 
rolling country for about twenty-six miles, to an 
old stone bridge whereby we debouched from 
Massachusetts into Rhode Island 

Rhode Islanders firmly believe that Rhode 
Island is different from and better than any of the 
forty-seven larger states—that the air is sweeter, 
and the moral climate purer, that a perceptive 
visitor can sense at once that freedom of the 
spirit toward which the oppressed and persecuted 
of neighboring colonies fled three centuries ago. 

We cannot vouch for all of that, but certainly 
we felt the change in human life. Even in the 
bustling factory street of Pawtucket, the people 
seemed gayer, warmer, less inhibited. From Paw- 
tucket we passed almost imperceptibly into Provi- 
dence, the second largest city in New England, 
and, it seemed to us, by long odds the most fasci- 
nating. There in sight of us and 235 feet above 
us, as we drove down North Main, stood The 
Independent Man in bronze, on top of the State 
House dome. 

On Power Street, near Benefit, is the John 
Brown house, built in 1786. This is a house of 
mahogany baseboards and chandeliers dripping 
crystal lusters, of molded ceilings and elaborately 
leaded windows, of Goddard cabinets and por- 
traits by Robert Feke, of Staffordshire and Chi- 
nese porcelains and miniatures. My wife, who 
does not belong to the cobbler’s-bench school of 
decoration, said that she was never going to leave 
this house 

That was all right, though, for the Rhode 
Island Historical Society owns it and in time they 
would throw her out. But William G. Roelker, 
the director, and Clifford P. Monahon, librarian, 
were hospitable. As they turned to lead us up the 
magnificent staircase, Mr. Monahon pointed out 
a small piece of ivory inlaid in the mahogany 
newel post. “That's the ‘peace point,” he said. 
“It was set in when the house was finished, to 
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show that satisfaction had been reached by the 
owner and the builder.” 

Very few houses built today, I thought, could 
sport that kind of sign. 

We sat in the library upstairs and talked. Mr. 
Roelker said mildly, “A prominent geographer 
who came to this library not long ago said 
‘There’s just no excuse for Rhode Island.’ I knew 
what he meant. Outcasts like us have to be clever 
to survive—surrounded as we are by enemies.” 

“Enemies?” 

‘Massachusetts and Connecticut. They'd have 
pushed us into the sea long ago if we had let 
them.” 

“We have attracted outcasts from many 
places,” said Mr. Monahon—*Germany and 
Italy and various European ghettos. Newport’s 
Jewish synagogue dates from 1763, Pawtucket’s 
Catholic church from 1829. Thanks to Roger 
Williams’ ‘lively experiment’ in religious liberty, 
all ‘come-outers’ are at home here.” 
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SECOND LEG of Phil Stong’s trip runs 529 miles 
through the glittering big-city areas of the East. 




































































Mr. Roelker, a descendant of Roger Will; 
smiled. “Roger Williams was a philosophi 
archist. Head in the clouds—most impracti 

Mr. Monahon, a “come-outer” from M 
grinned and shook his head. “That's the Q 


18 


point of view. No saints, no ancestors. A 
life, with common sense. These Rhode Islar 

are a stout but baffling race. Without battin; 
eye, they have produced men like Nathar 
Greene and Com. Oliver Perry and Moses Br 


iC 


and Ambrose Burnside, the whiskered gene 
and Gilbert Stuart 
value these different types of men by one stan 


and George M. Cohan. They 


ard—honesty and energy. That’s why I like 
Rhode Island.” 

We walked out through the portico under the 
18th-Century Palladian window to our anachro- 
nistic automobile. It was late afternoon, and we 
were nearly 1800 miles from Key West. 

Also, we hoped to cover the “Scenic Drive” 
from Providence to the Connecticut border in 
daylight. For fifty miles now, we would be on an 
AAA-recommended road, and also on the richly 
fabled Boston Post Road. In Revolutionary 
times, the trip from Boston to New York required 
a week of traveling nineteen hours a day. We 
skimmed along this western coast of Narragan- 
sett Bay, ran close to its calm indigo waters south 
of Wickford, heard the heavy surf crashing 
in on Narragansett Town, and drove through the 
center of Westerly after sunset, as the lights were 
coming on, and a church clock was chiming. A 
third of a mile ahead was another state line, again 
in the middle of a bridge. On the western bank of 
the Pawcatuck River we were in Connecticut. 

Though in Rhode Island, Route | is pleasure- 
bent to the beaches and luxurious summer resorts, 
in Connecticut it means business. It is the chief 
vehicular highway between New York and the 
seaboard cities of New England, and in most of 
them it plods straight through the most congested 
business streets. 

In Connecticut, only the stretch from Westerly 
to Saybrook seems like a country road, successor 
to the Pequot Path through the wilderness. There 
is still the magic of another age in the town of 
Mystic, as we saw it that night with the moonlight 
picking out its neat white houses strung along 
the irregular harbor where the Mystic River meets 
the sea. From this harbor sailed the daring 
skippers who harried the British in the Revolu- 
tion, to give Mystic the name in England of 
‘a cursed little hornets’ nest of rebels.” 

Our road climbed now toward Groton Heights, 
and suddenly we saw the spangied lights of New 
London, just across the Thames, pronounced as 
spelled. Virginia stopped the car. “Over there,” 
she said, pointing into the dark, “I once walked 
through the ruined breastworks of Fort Gris- 
wold, where the British beat us to a pulp; and I 
heard about my favorite specimen of human 
nature. He lived upriver at Norwich and he was 
a loud-mouthed, swaggering Tory. But in that 
night in 1781 when the British landed, he got on 
his farm horse and galloped down to this road, 
yelling, ‘Watch out! The (Continued on Page 62) 
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FLOWERS: Tulip time brings crowds to 
Bronx Botanical Garden, twin institution to the 
Zoo. Both front the highway near Manhattan. 
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Every corner of Virginia is now a glorious pageantry 
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lovely valleys to the golden su 
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crisp, cool mountain air and bracing sea breezes. 


Miles of sand for sunbathing if you want to “take 
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historic shrines for 


Hospitable modern hotel, motel and colony resort 
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Enjoy Virginia at its loveliest! 
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not come now? 


the golden sunshine on miles of sand 
at Virginia Beach and other gay 
colony beach resorts along the shore. 


all the holiday 
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WASHINGTON: Route | divides in two in the Capital, passes most of the 


sights. Above, a guide plays Baedeker before the U.S. Supreme Court, 


(Continued from Page 60) 
British are coming!’ And when 
someone said, ‘I thought you were 
for ‘em,’ he said, ‘I war, but they 
be too dom nigh.’ ”’ 

High between moon-cracked clouds 
and dark water we rode over the 
long bridge, between twin strings of 
lights. | was sleepy. ““We’re nearly 
twenty miles from our beds in Say- 
brook. I wish we were more dom 
nigh.” 

At eleven o'clock, with a sad salt 
wind blowing from the beach, we 
pulled up before the Pease House at 
Saybrook Point. I went in to register, 
and when I came back, Virginia was 
fumbling with the car keys. 

“Listen,” I said, “this isn’t Hell’s 
Kitchen. Nobody will rob the car.” 

She faced me in the moonlight. 
“Listen yourself,” she said. ““Route 
| traverses fourteen states, and the 
District of Columbia. In this car is 
the loot from five of those fourteen 
states. Who steals our Aroostook 
County potatoes, our kitchen stool 
and jewel box from Thomaston, our 
dowsing rods from Kenneth Roberts 
at Kennebunk—may steal trash. But 
who steals our notes on Route | 
through New England ——” 

I grunted the grunt of the de- 
feated husband. 

In our bare clean bedroom in the 
annex of the old Pease House, we 
heard the slow fingering of water on 
sand across the road. 

“*But now,” said my wife in 
midyawn, “‘I only hear its melan- 
choly, long, withdrawing roar.” 

“Dover Beach, by Matthew Ar- 
nold, 1822 to 1888,” I said. “Shut 
up and go to sleep.” 





We woke to the glittering light of 
morning at the seaside, and going 
breakfast in the main 
building got our first good look at 
this century-old hotel, named for 
William Pease, the stagecoach mag- 
nate. It is trim and clean and yet 
casual, as a waterside hotel should 
be, flying the inevitable flag of vaca- 
tioners, the wet bathing suit, from 
many windows. 

It faces, not on the Sound, as we 
had thought last night but on the 
wide harbor where New England’s 
largest river, the Connecticut, meets 
the sea. Long Island Sound proper 
is just around the corner to the right, 
and from that direction sauntered 
several young men in the dapper uni- 
form of the Coast Guard. “They're 
from the Lightship Cornfield,” the 
waiter told us. “Tough life they 
have, these modern sailors. You 
ought to go talk to Old Cap Reed up 
the street. He was a river pilot when 
the going was really rough.” 

We walked up the street to the 
neat white house of Capt. Thomas 
Reed. He was a neat slim man with 
a pleasantly weathered face and a 
sharp blue eye—again we had found 
a type so typical that we could 
hardly believe it. Captain Reed 
would have made as good a poster 
as Gordon Fraser, the guide in 
Caribou, Maine, whom we had met 
in the early stretches of Route |. 

We asked him about the Con- 
necticut River. “Are there any tricky 
places?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Hovwedo you learn to be a pilot? 
Does it take several years on deck 
first? How do you get a license?” 
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“Three. From the Coast Guard,” 
Captain Reed. 
Between Saybrook and Hart- 


Sait 


d. you must have run into ice at 
simes—or did the boats stop run- 
when the ice was thick?” 


* Y es. 
But fog and floods and 
storms * 1 could see my wife 
searching for disasters that would 


ar the captain’s tongue loose. “What 
did you do about those?” 

He became positively garrulous. 
“We didn’t go out.” 

| came to the rescue. “Tell us 
about the worst pinch you were ever 
in on the river.” 

“Wasn't in any. Nothing to tell 
about or’—he turned a fiercely 
sparkling eye on me—“to write 
about either.” 

As we got up to leave, Virginia 
tried once more. “I suppose you 
must miss the old days on the river.” 

“Hm-mph,” said Captain Reed. 

At the door he smiled when we 
praised a brilliant flower bed. But he 
shut the door quietly and firmly be- 
fore we had reached the path. 

“Whew,” said my wife as we went 
back to the car. “I’ve never worked 
so hard for three noes, two yeses 
and a hm-mph. They say that 
there’s a ship captain in every second 
house in Lyme and Saybrook. When 
they all get together, the silence must 
be earsplitting.” 


Eastern Connecticut is a_ nice 
place to visit—but a hard place to 
drive through without stopping when 
you have friends in almost every 
town, as we have. There were Wilbur 
and Norma Steele near Lyme, Doro- 


thy (Cameron Disney) and Milton 
Mackaye at Madison, and our doc- 
tor, Elisabeth Adams, a newcomer 
from New York, in Guilford. But 
luckily for our hopes of Key West, 
it was not likely that most of them 
would yet have opened their houses 
for the summer. 

We did catch a glimpse of Doctor 
Adams in Guilford and heard from 
her the local rhyme, “Madison has 
its beauty, Guilford has its pride. If 
it hadn't been for codfish, Clinton 
would have died.” 

“Speaking of fish,” I said, “I 
know how to hypnotize a lobster.” 
This was a feat | had learned in 
Rockland, Maine, a week before. 

“Lobsters aren’t fish,” said my 
wife. 

The doctor looked at me gravely. 
“Really?” 

“That wasn’t the right answer,” I 
said, as we drove off. ““] wanted her 
to say ‘How do you do it?”” 

“I told you you'd better forget 
about that lobster,” said Virginia. 

We drove around the Green, un- 
der the huge elms and past the Greek 
Revival church, just to sense the 
quiet 18th Century atmosphere, 
stronger in Guilford, it seems to us, 
than in any other Connecticut town. 

From here to New Haven, and on 
to Bridgeport, we could only crawl 
between trailer trucks and moving 
vans, containing our souls in pa- 
tience. After all, it was we, and not 
the trucks, who were out of place. It 
took us almost an hour to make our 
way from Milford to the bustling 
industrial city of Bridgeport. 

Fairfield, five miles west of Bridge- 
port, is a town whose pleasant coun- 





MARYLAND: In the hills west of the Route, trim green fields inspire a 
passion for riding. Children start acquiring a “seat” at eighteen months. 
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ONLY B-0)-A-( rues 


STRATOCRUISERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Bermuda 


the fastest, most luxurious service 
3 HOUR FLIGHTS 








B.O.A.C. ALONE OFFERS the luxury of Double 
Vp Decker Stratocruisers exclusively! Smooth, over 


if weather flying in a luxurious airliner with 


SIGHTSEEING 


downstairs lounge and well-stocked bar. Dett 
service by the trained staff, every attention to 
your pleasure. Cocktails and delicious full-course 
meal en route, the Elizabeth Arden Sun Tan 
Kit for ladies 

Truly, you will find that friendly hospitality 
which is so distinctive on B.O.A.C . your fly 
ing start to a glorious holiday. Convenient 
11:30 A.M. departures from New York, late 
afternoon return flights. 


New York » Bermuda 


‘99... 


round trip, 30 day excursion rate 


Same fare from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington—including connecting flight to New York 


FLY BO-AC 


reservations through your travel agent or call 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
in New York, Boston, Washingion, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Miami; in Canada: Montreal, Toronto 
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y Vows and Poopages 
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From the famous cellars at Hammondsport, New York 
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Cold facts (= 
yt 


a+ hot days 


The cold facts are that you'll 
not hind inything more refresh 
ing or pleasant than long, frosty 
Wine Coolers made with the 
authority of Taylor's Rhine or 
Sauterne, Claret or Burgundy. 
For these are New Yor 


wines, with body and flavor bred 


k State 


in! Ask for Tavylor’s wherever 
fine wines are served —or sold 
The Taylor Wine Company, 


Vineyardists and Producers 


TAYLOR'S 


K —" 


“Garden of the Vines” 
in New York State 
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try homes and shady streets belie its 
dark tumultuous history of British 
raids, witch trials, and the Great 
Swamp Fight, which ended the 
Pequot War in 1637. A monu- 
ment in a willow grove showed us 
where those Pequot warriors who 
had not been burned alive in their 
tents near Mystic by the enlightened 
white men were killed or sold into 
slavery a few weeks later. 

Virginia pressed hard on the ac- 
celerator. “To get out of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” she said. “This road 
runs through too much history.” We 
were glad that Westport was just 
ahead, with its writers and painters 
and actors, who, for all their fail- 
ings, seldom burn anyone alive in 
any century. 

We reached Norwalk in time for a 
traffic jam in its business streets; 
and in Darien we swam into a school 
“Look at all the 


dutiful little wives driving down to 


of station wagons. 


meet the vice-presidents as they get 
off the six-fifteen,” said Virginia. 
For Darien is a commuters’ town, 
full of the well-kept houses of young- 
to-middle-aged executives. 

In Stamford, again, our road 
plowed through the heart of town; 
then we were on the rumbling truck- 
way of Putnam Avenue in Green- 
wich. There was no sign here of 
the gilded estates for which Green- 
celebrated everywhere 
even among UN delegates, who 
hoped for a time to have headquar- 


wich is 


ters here, till Greenwich property 
owners facing condemnation of their 
homes, let out a squawk heard round 
the world. For if Darien is a vice- 
presidents’ town, then Greenwich is a 
presidents’ town, and not used to 
interference. 

We stopped for the night with 
Hal and “Tommy” Ann Matson on 
Calhoun Drive, nearly half a mile 
from Route |. “We had lived here 
for months,” said our hostess, “hear- 
ing the roar like surf in the distance, 
before we knew it came from That 
Road. It’s even louder at night, when 
the big trailer trucks are moving.” 

We generously presented our 
Maine potatoes to our host and 
hostess, but not the stool or the 
jewel box or the dowsing wands. 
Those would not sprout before we 
got back home. 


Two miles from Greenwich we 
crossed the Byram River into New 
York State, more specifically into 
Port Chester, which comes first in a 
stately succession of garden suburbs 
leading to New York. Rye, Mamar- 
oneck and Larchmont follow, old 
towns and full of pride and money, 
but presenting a distinctly seamy 
side to Route | travelers. Through 
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New Rochelle, Pelham and Mt. 
Vernon, between factories and gas 
stations, across railroad tracks, we 
followed the path of the stagecoach 
line from Boston to New York, 
trucks to the right of us, trucks to 
the left, and red lights at every 
“In the old car I'd have had 
to shift gears twenty-seven times in 
the last half hour,” said Virginia. 

“Stop crabbing,” I replied. ““Time 
marches—and so does science. You 
haven't had to shift at all.” 


corner. 





SCHOOL DAYS 


can be mighty happy days 
for the student who has re- 
ceived a gift subscription 
to HOLIDAY! It’s a mighty 
cheery gift to brighten up 
those long months of 
study! 

And once again, those 
special HOLIDAY school 
rates are available—9 
months—9 colorful is- 
sues—for just $3.50! That 
way, there’s no bother of 
transferring the subscrip- 
tion to a temporary sum- 
mer address. 

But act now—schools and 
colleges across the nation 
will be opening soon, so 
be certain your HOLIDAY 
gift is entered in plenty of 
time. Mail your order 
now—TODAY— to 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 767, independence Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 











“But we don’t march,” she said. 
“Could that—could that possibly be 
the Bronx Park ahead?” 

It was, and just before we entered 
it, a newsboy ran beside us, yelling, 
“Extra! Extra! Giant gorilla drowns 
in Bronx Park Zoo.” 

| am with Ogden Nash on the idea 


‘that Manhattan is a nice place to 


visit, and | would also take it if you 
gave it to me. U.S. | apparently 
does not share the feeling, for it 
hops off the northwest corner of the 
town and cuts through the perpetual 
traffic jam in Fordham by the most di- 
rect route to New Jersey—the George 
Washington Bridge. On the outskirts 
of town, it goes neatly between the 
New York Zoological Society and 
the Botanical Garden, two institu- 
tions probably without rivals in all 
history. Between them they have 
very close to everything now found 
in this world in the way of flora or 
fauna, and all that is known about 
practically every creature that ever 
grew, crept or flew. 

The zoo was filled with tragedy 
the day we were there. Makoko, a 


SEPTEMBER 


large gorilla weighing a fif\ of g 
ton, had stubbed his toe an len 
into the moat around hisisla We 
learned no anthropoid as f; 
known except man can’ be tz 
swim—no gorilla, no orangu 
chimpanzee, no monkey. The cap. 
not float because they don’t py— 
they struggle mildly and give ., 


Sis 


» ho 


The interesting thing wa: that 
some brave keeper jumped to 
save Makoko. There are more » \eas- 
ant ways to die than trying to pull 
448 pounds of gorilla, in extremis, 
out of a piece of water. I would as 
soon try to pull an infuriated grand 
piano out of Niagara Falls. Hap. 
pily, Makoko was absorbed—pos- 
sibly a poor choice of a word—with 
drowning and didn’t grip the guard, 

The zoo makes all the circuses in 
the world seem trivial. It has 
two better ones of everything than 
any entrepreneur assortment—about 
2000 genera in all, and more than 
that in varieties. That 48 not count- 
ing the unwanted animals, from. 
cockroaches to crocodiles, that ev: 
eryone in New York kindly donates 
to the Zoo. Mr. William ‘Bridges, 
the Curator of Publications, would 
be pleased to receive a nice young 
unicorn or a phoenix or- even a 
garden-type Loch Ness monster, but 
the Bronx Zoo, though a humane 
organization, is definitely not the 
Easter-bunny branch of the S.P.C.A. 

The zoo is continually bombarded 
with questions, of course. Mr. 
Bridges has compiled a small list of 
those which have come to his desk, 
of which I here retail Only a few: 


Do snakes ever laugh? 

How do skunks stand each other? 

How long does it take an elephant’s eggs 
to hatch? . 

How old is a bear when he is born? 

What are the pink cushions on a monkey. 
where he sits down? 

How many faucets does a cow have? 

How much would all the animals weigh, 
put together? 

Does a man-eating tiger add a stripe 
when it eats a man? 

Do cats go on honeymoons? 

What happens if you take the Shell off 
a turtle? 

Across Route 1, which was being 
dug up, like all the other streets in 
Manhattan—the Indians should pay 
a refund on an island that has been 
so persistently unsatisfactory—is the 
perpetual flower show of the Botan- 
ical Garden. As far as paths are con- 
cerned, the Garden has the most 
complicated set of frustrations since 
Alice ia Wonderland platted Bosto». 
However, after devious meanderin: s 
through a maze of lovely garders 
and dead ends, we did reach t!< 
central +uilding and there found t! : 
gracious simplicity of an outfit th.t 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Climaxing Fifty Years of Progress! 


There can be litt loubt that automotive nd drives this automotive masterpiece will Cadillac history 


benefit may expect extraor 


history will record 1952 as a truly great Cadilla receive some vefy pecial motoring 
year. For in this year a full half century of .. . It means, first of all, that he will enjoy car has served 

progress in engineering, in styling and in crafts the finest performance and dependability ever motoring public will alw 
manship has climaxed in one magnificent built into a Cadillac car It means, too in its heart for the Golde: 
motor car—the Golden Anniversary Cadillac that his pride in owning it and his satis- Why not visit y 


And that, of course, means that whoever owns faction in driving it will be the greatest in and see and drive this wonderfu 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION *® GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




















QUIET BEAUTY of a hot summer’s day in Concord, Mass., was captured in this lovely 1892 Alice Austen picture 


. 





ALICE AUSTENS AMERICA 


I his country s first 
great woman photographer, 
a sensitive artist with a camera, 
drew an affectionate 
1gth Century portrait of her 
native land—a gentle 


5 


and long-vanished America 


66 





Photographer Alice Austen in 1888. 


PHOTOGRAPHY was Alice Austen’s life. And 
yet it is hard to understand why this woman 

whose work, discovered last year, instantly re- 
vealed her to be this country’s first great female 
photographer—became such a magnificent artist. 
Alice Austen, who died this year at the age of 
eighty-six, grew up and lived in Staten Island, N.Y.., 
in highly proper, prosperous, socialite surround- 
ings. Hers was a comfortable, 19th Century car- 
riage life and it is doubtful that anyone, least of 
all herself, expected when she took her first pic- 
ture at the age of ten that this odd new hobby 
would become the central facet of her life. Yet 
wherever she went—and (Continued on Page 69) 
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HIGH surreys and rough dirt roads were travelers’ commonplaces. CAB driver in New York had dashing puttees—but engine trouble 








INDIAMEN — proud, tall square-riggers—were a thrilling sight at New York piers before 189 


POSTMEN climbed endless brownstone stoops NEWSIES went barefoot, even on Madison Ave 








ALICE AUSTEN’S AMERICA 


Her lens caught 


the many facets of a younger 


and quieter New York 


(Continued from Page 66) she traveled widely 
Miss Austen took her ponderous old cameras 
with her and recorded everything she saw with a 
brilliant and compassionate eye 

Alice Austen’s America was not a big one. Al- 
though she traveled to Europe almost every sum 
mer for two decades (as proper, well-to-do women 
did), her native pictures were confined to her own 
East Coast—New York, Washington, Atlantic City, 
Boston, Watkins Glen. But her camera was never 
confined. Her pictures of the workers, the faces 
and scenes of New York are an imaginative and 


revealing documentary, (Continued on Page 71) 


FIFTH AVENUE busses didn’t go fast enough in I 


g10 to disturb the ladies’ elegant big hats. 
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HARVARD Yard, photographed in 1892, has scarcely changed 
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in Annapolis, Md. 
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OLD John Sylvie caught fish for the Austens on Staten 


Island, named his son Austen after Alice’s grandfather. 
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THE SOLID, secure life Alice Austen knew was shown in 


photo of a Staten Island friend and neighbor, Miss Hovt. 


FEW OTHER contemporary photographers would have noticed 
. 


the pathos and interest of ragpickers resting by a billboard. 








he , f —- ag 
ATLANTIC CITY had simpler side shows long ago, including 


sand sculptors who were Michelangeles at their odd profession. 














ALICE AUSTEN’S AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 69) the kind of honest report- 
ing which no mere snapshotter ever attempts. She 
could photograph the simple look of a hot New Eng- 
land day—a rowboat, shade trees and an old man 
with an umbrella—and give it the composition, the 
sharp feeling of time and place, the soft magic of a 
Renoir painting. Even a picture of a small public 
monument, a stone and a cannonball, becomes 
memorable because of her clarity and simplicity. 

In a busy, nervous, much-photographed world, 
Americans can be grateful to Alice Austen for her 
accuracy, her humor, her artistic compassion and her 
unfailing interest in the uncomplicated and pleasant 
America she knew so many years ago. THE END 


HUDSON RIVER panorama and sailing vessel photographed from fort at Storm King was part of an Austen series on American monume 
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For a lifetime of thrills... 


Ss Command a New 








Riviera Runabouts created by Chris-Craft 


Seat 6 in comfort Above, 18-ft 















Chris-Craft 22-ft. Express Cruiser with big aft 


New Chris-Craft 42-[t. Commander 

beautifully appointed interior. Broad, 
teak deck aft; dinette; galley; 
staterooms Sleeps 6 


beautiful 





cock- 
j pit, 2 berths forward. A great buy! Folding top, extra. 
Z Speeds to 31 m.p.h. Other beautiful Express Cruisers 


up to 42 ft. And see the new 19 and 23-ft. Holidays. 


Chris-Cratt! 


in 18 and 
20-ft. lengths. Glistening two-tone Philippine Mahogany. 
Riviera, speeds to 
38 m.p.h. Other new Runabouts, speeds to 40 m.p.h. 


lines, 


semi-sheltered 
2 toilet compartments; 2 
I'win engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. 


Luxurious 54-[t. Motor Yacht for you—a distinctive 
Chris-Craft creation! Complete cruising comfort for 10. 





to 20 m.p.h. Also, magnificent, new 62-ft. 


I'win or triple Chris-Craft or twin Diesel engines, speeds 


Motor Yacht. 





ENJOY the fun and adventure of boating! Know the pride and pleasure of 
commanding your own new Chris-Craft! Beautiful, new Chris-Craft Runabouts 


—17 thru 20 ft.; 


Sportsmen—17 thru 23 ft.; Express Cruisers—22 thru 42 ft.; 


Cruisers—25 thru 50 ft.; and majestic 54 and 62-ft. Motor Yachts. There's a new 


Chris-Craft for every purse and purpose! See a Chris-Craft Dealer 


today! 


CAhnda + Crap 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS + MARINE ENGINES + OUTBOARD MOTORS + BOAT KITS 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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FIRST ROAD OF THE LAND 


(Continued from Page 64) 


knows it is one of the world’s best 
and doesn’t need to be ostentatious. 

If there is anything you want to 
know about any kind of vegetation, 
stop here, whoever you are. The 
library staff is glad to see all kinds 
of customers, from an advertising 
man trying to find out which flowers 
have halitosis to a Uganda prince 
like Doctor Nyabonzi, who is writ- 
ing a book on African flower myths, 
or even the lady whose Chihuahua 
lies on the table warming its hairless 
bones under the lamp, while she 
reads up on radishes. This library 
is one place where the customer is 
often wrong when he comes in, but 
always right when he goes out. 

Sadly enough, though, when he 
goes out of this great Zoo-Garden 
tract on No. |, he is on Fordham 
Road, where only patience and a 
certain fatalism can help him. Ford- 
ham Road marches over the steps 
of American history—and through 
confusion twice confounded, multi- 
plying all the traffic problems of a 
big suburb and a small city, en- 
hanced by the honking, shouting 
fury of the people who drive here. 
Virginia swore steadily and not far 
under her breath all the way. 

Then we came out on the George 
Washington Bridge, the sweetest, 
cleanest piece of engineering in the 
United States; it seems to be sup- 
ported, if at all, by sky hooks. We 
were now in New Jersey, and one of 
the paradoxes of Route | is that it 
almost avoids the whole state while 
going straight through it to Trenton. 
The Skyway has not been properly 
advertised. It carries one completely 
over the city of Newark, rising level 
by level in successive spans till one 
feels airborne, and then running off 
evenly toward the slight downward 
gradient of New Brunswick. 

This is the widest road in the 
world; the widest ever made, and 
you may take Hitler and Mussolini 
and throw them to the mice. There 
are two four-lane highways at the 
sides, a double highway for trucks 
in the middle and an exit highway at 
the left. That makes eleven. For 
most of the stretch, however, it is 
merely duo-dual with a dual truck 
route—ten lanes. At the control 
point on U.S. | at Newark they av- 
erage 68,000 vehicles a day, of which 
18,300 are trucks. This is the great- 
est free transport route ever known. 

The stories about the congestion 
by truck traffic from New York to 
Philadelphia are simply untrue. In 
the first place, for a great part of the 
way the trucks do not use the ordi- 
nary lanes on Route |. In the second 








place the truck drivers are 4,, 
drivers than you or ¢ 
They earn anything from ¢y 
$120 a week, according to , 
overtime, which is carefy| 
stricted. No one is allowed to a, 
more than ten hours in twenty ‘ 
The race of truck dr: 
close fraternity. One help 
other in difficulties as a 
if he fails to do so he 
not stay on the road long In t] 


course- 


unofficial clubhouses—the Quick. 
order “eateries” along their routes— 
they demand three things: waitress. 


who are not only pretty but hang 
at swapping the gab across th. 
counter; a run forthe money on the; 
food, both as to quality and quay. 
tity; good coffee and no blue crea; 
“Everybody with any sense |os 
money on coffee along the road.” 
proprietor near Trenton told ; 
“Just one bad scalding of a boiler 
just one cut on the grade; just o 
skimpy pot of cream and next ¢ 
or week a lot of old faces will be 
missing. The way the word ge 





PENN’S 
FAIR RIVERS 


@ Minnesota has its lakes, 
Georgia has marshes, Wis- 
consin has cuestas and 
Louisiana has bayous— but 
if you want to know the real 
Pennsylvania you have to 
know the rivers. Next 
month, photographer-au- 
thor Dave Scherman tells 
and shows you why, as he 
takes you through the 
fabled reaches of wealth 
and beauty and history that 
are the Susquehanna, the 
Brandywine, the Schuyl- 
kill, Monongahela, Ohio, 
Allegheny and the Dela- 


ware. 
Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











around makes the telegraph obso- 
lete. These fellows are goormies.” 

The office of the New Jersey High- 
way Commission, in Trenton, re 
flects the importance of trade and 
tourist roads in the state. It looks 
like a small Pentagon. For the next 
year alone, the state has appropri 
ated $35,000,000 to be spent en- 
larging and improving the already 
enormous system. Mr. Wesley 
R. Bellis, who smiles gently at his 
title of Chief of the Bureau of 
Traffic Operations and Safety Re- 
search (“It means traffic engineer,” 
he said), showed us a map of the 

(Continued on Page 74) 















They’re talking about Ford’s modern 





M 
“ body construction! And no wonder! 
d Not only are Ford bodies sealed against dust, 
draft and weather, they’re longer, wider 
. and insulated for quiet! What’s more - 
Ford offers more models and more body, 
O color and upholstery combinations than any 
ng. |; other car in the low-price field! 
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They're talking about Ford’s new “‘go’’— 
the “go” of its 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8 

the only V-8 in Ford's price field. You get 
high-compression power on “regular’ 


& thanks to the Automatic Power Pilot 


mn told h fast And iis yours with Fordomatic Drive, 
Of a boil Overdrive or Conventional Drive, 
de; just 
nd next d 
ACES Wil| | ° 
Word ge , 





They’re talking about Ford’s 
Automatic Ride Control—a special teaming of 
cRS front and rear spring suspension plus diagonally 
mounted rear shock absorbers. How it gen- 
‘Ss lakes, tles the bumps how it takes the tilt 

es, Wis. ut of turns! It’s a honey to handle 
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Now more than ever it’s 
The One Fine Car in the Low-Price Field! 


liday! fs 
Ford’s long-range planning has now put Ford 
even further ahead of all other low-priced cars in 
quality ...even further ahead in savings. This pro- 
gressive thinking has produced a car which can 
do more things for more people at lower cost... 
the ablest car on the American Road. Your Ford 
Dealer invites you to “Test Drive’”’ it today! 
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He’s talking about Full-Circle Visibility! 
In the new Ford Victoria you get a huge, 
curved one-piece windshield, a car-wide rear | 
window and side windows which leave 

no center post when lowered. No other car in 
Ford’s class gives you so much vision. It’s 
another “extra” ... at no extra cost. 





You can pay more 
... but you can’t buy better! 
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s. There's still time to enjoy 
a vacation or short holiday 
in Michigan. You can fill 
/ fall-bright days with riding, 
hiking or touring along scenic highways 
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Autumn-tinted forests are just right for 
color-pictures, and a tangy air adds 
new zest tO volt and tennis Fishing is 
excellent and hunting is just coming 
into its OWN. Send coupon tor tree 
literature! It will help you to plana 
happy Autumn adventure in 


wonderful Mic higan. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 10. Capitol Budding. Lansing 15. Michigan 


Send me your free color - booklet 


Michigan Water Wonderland 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


| would also like to have a free tourist guidebook of the 
regional tourist association | have checked— 

East Michigan Tourist Association West Michigan 
Tourist Association Southeast Michigan Tourist 
Association Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
contemplated plan. I understood it 
much better than Virginia, about 
3.5 per cent to nothing. 

Mr. Bellis sent us on to Benjamin 
P. Shein of Shein Bros., one of the 
largest and oldest truck operators 
between Philadelphia and the New 
York tunnels—the company, not 
Mr. Shein, who is large enough in a 
sturdy way but not a great deal 
older than the company, at a young 
fiftyish. We had seen many Shein 
trucks, well-groomed and well- 
powered and courteous. 

We remarked on this and Mr. 
Shein smiled. “In this business 
they’re your best advertisement. A 
billboard just stands around but our 
billboards travel through the terri- 
tory and show the service at the 
same time.” 

During World War II, Mr. Shein 
joined the Army as a traffic expert, 
and came to be a lieutenant colonel. 
He was sent to Africa and then 
to Italy, where he conducted the 
Anzio Express. In France one time, 
when sabotage or accident started 
an ammunition train exploding, he 
detached the nonexploding boxcars 
and hauled them out of the way 
with trucks, converting what might 
have been a disaster into a minor 
incident. For this he received the 
Soldiers’ Medal, the Legion of Merit 
and the Cross of Lorraine. In Italy 
he unloaded 44 ships at a time on 
2600 trucks, using 30,000 person- 
nel—one third each, Gls, civilian 
personnel and prisoners of war. 

Frederick the Great would have 
hired this party—‘‘An army . 
travels on its belly’—and also the 
old Civil War chap—*“Git there 
fustest with the mostest.” 

Later we had the great pleasure of 
talking to James Gault, who is the 
Winchell of the Philadelphia-to- 
Newark stretch in Tail/-Gate, the 
truckers’ own bimonthly pocket 
magazine. Jimmie, as he signs him- 
self, has been driving since 1914 and 
has no thought of retirement. A few 
years ago, Colonel Shein, realizing 
that Jimmie was getting to an age 
when wrestling a truck might not be 
quite as romantic as it had been 
thirty-five years before, asked him 
if he didn’t want an “inside” job. 

“Ben,” said Jimmie—all the older 
truckers call the Colonel “Ben”— 
“when I get too old to push ‘em 
don’t turn me out to pasture— 
shoot me.” 

He added to us, “It’s the best un- 
skilled job in the world.” We didn’t 
see where he got that “unskilled.” 

A good memory keeps Jimmie out 
of trouble in his function as col- 
umnist. Since a substantial number 
of his notes are little jeux de force 
like “How does Millie at Jack and 
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Al’s get Bob S. to help wash the 
dishes?” and “Jo R. is taking quite 
an interest in Dorothy, the new 
pretty waitress at Perryville,” he has 
to remember which drivers are mar- 
ried, which have just married and 
which are about to be married. He 
showed us a bundle of post cards 
and notes all to the effect, “Dear 
Jimmie: Please don’t make any 
cracks about Joan Roe. John Doe.” 


Trenton is chock-full of history, 
of course, and many streets of 
charming little brick-and-ivy man- 
sions remind one of it. Washington 
probably slept in one or more of 
them after crossing the Delaware 
and walloping the Hessians, but cer- 
tainly he and his soldiers saw the 
pretty streets while they were chas- 
ing out the British and Germans. 

Washington did not land from the 
famous crossing very near Route |, 
which was then probably the main 
road through the city, because it 
was not his purpose to cause dis- 
turbance till he caused a great deal 
of it. The crossing was at a place 
two or three hours’ march up the 
river—a beautiful spot in the season- 
able month when we visited it under 
the guidance of an officer of The 
New Jersey Historical Society. 





The Delaware River is ; 
ticularly wide here—at 
guess, not much over a 
yards—and the current 
When he was ready, Genera! Wash. 
ington quietly arranged with score: 
of loyal small boatmen to 


their craft at various points 
Pennsylvania shore. The wo: 
that the British reconnaissa 
they were using it, did not 
the quiet movements. It was ( 
mas night, and the Rebels afte; 
their trouncings were expected 
keep quiet a while. 

The rest of it is history but his. 
tory is sometimes cockeyed. Our 
guide told us several things wrong 
with the traditional picture of Wash 


Le 


ington Crossing the Delaware. \t was 
painted in Germany by a chap who 
had never seen the spot, obviously 

by evident signs, Washington is 
crossing from Trenton to Pennsyl- 
vania; all the technical points of the 
boat are wrong; the general is stand- 
ing up like a statue, getting himself 
chilled, when he has to organize a 
considerable march on the other 
side of the river and then march and 
reorganize and then start a battle 
It is too bad that these poseur ideas 
of Washington have been encour- 
aged; he is a much greater man in 
his proper person. 





role in our national life. 


Both are still in active usage today. 


supreme effort. 


in the Fort Yuma region. 





COLORADO itself is a Spanish term meaning red. Its application 
is entirely in the chromatic or nonpolitical sense and it was first 
applied to the waters of the river, then to the state. 








COLORADO WORDS 


Colorado, a state of exciting variety, has seemingly been too busy to have 
made a major number of contributions to the spoken and written word of 
these United States. Colorado's linguistic contributions, as recorded by Dr. 
Mitford M. Mathews in A Dictionary of Americanisms (University of Chicago 
Press), tie in closely with the history of the state’s development and with its 


SILVER BLOC came to life in the headlines of the last century to refer to that 
section of Congress representing the silver-producing states of the West. Its 
corollary phrase SILVER CONGRESSMAN stems from the same meaning. 


PIKES PEAKE is one who went out in 1859 in the gold-mining boom that 
centered around PIKES PEAK, which, in turn, took its name from the intrepid 
Gen. Zebulon Montgomery Pike who explored the region and the mountain 
which bears his name. PIKES PEAK OR BUST, as a tourist slogan, is still 
affixed to automobile windshields in sticker form, but was first a banner line 
on covered wagons in the already mentioned gold boom; by constant usage, 
PIKES PEAK OR BUST has come to refer to any endeavor calling forth 


COLORADO TURKEY is no more a turkey than you are. It refers to the wood 
ibis, a wading bird found in quantity along the Colorado River, particularly 
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one punctiliously following 
Route | there is only one tremendous 
+i] in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and that is Broad Street, which the 
highway—a good road for the most 
part insanely chooses for a long 
tretch through the great city. The 
edges of Trenton and Philadelphia 
— out thirty miles apart—an easy 
hour—and then, coming out of a 
tree-bordered wide highway, one 
enters Broad Street and the most 
tangled traffic in town. 

We left Philadelphia to those who 
have written about it extensively, 
and are decently buried near a 
traffic signal on Broad Street. Await- 
ing the Judgment or the green light. 





Heading South 
On America’s 
First Road 


@ You enjoyed the second 
part of Phil Stong’s journey 
down U.S. Route 1. (Page 
58, this issue.) There will be 
more next month, when he 
follows the fascinating First 
Road of the Land fromVir- 
ginia to the mysterious Oke- 
fenokee Swamp in Georgia. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











Route | also deals hardly with the 
State of Pennsylvania, covering only 
33.5 miles of its southeastern border 
country; however, below the hand- 
some little city of Oxford one begins 
to get glimpses of the southern ter- 
rains; the roadsides are reddish or 
sandy and overgrown with young 
pines and scrub oak, the latter being 
the despair of timbermen, who have 
not yet been able to find use for it. 
We watched with considerable inter- 
est for the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
boundary because it is a part of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Nothing much 
happened except that Virginia be- 
gan to use a broad a and drop her 
terminal g’s. Everyone in Dixie 
thought she came from Texas. 

One minute you are driving a 
pleasant but indifferent route and 
the next, with very little intimation, 
you are in country that is sweeping 
and beautiful for thousands of square 
miles. We turned a corner and there, 
as far as we could see, were the soft 
hills of Maryland—not spectacular 
but completely beautiful. 

The towns on Route |, till you 
reach Baltimore, are larger than vil- 
lages and far smaller than cities. The 
facades along the quiet and decent 
main streets suggest that the princi- 
pal interests are banking and trans- 
portation. Tobacco, of course, fur- 






nishes a good share of Maryland’s 
freight; and I don’t believe we spent 
a solid hour in the state without see- 
ing a horse-moving truck or two. 
They are irritating horses—very 
blasé and bored at being chauffered 
through these handsome hills. One 
can imagine them saying “‘Havre de 
Grace, James,” or “* Madison Square 
Garden, James,” and then standing 
at the tail gate and snooting a lot of 
poor motorists whose ancestors are 
just as good as their own, even if 
we don’t move in the same circles. 

One gets his first real taste of the 
beauties of Maryland at Conowingo 
Dam. The road crosses the top of 
the dam, glides off the rich plateaus 
and winds up a semimountainous 
road on the southern side to join the 
hills one has been glimpsing for 
miles, far to the west. 


Route | is probably the least de- 
sirable approach to Baltimore from 
the north; in fact the Route is un- 
fortunate in its approaches and exits 
inmost cities, since in the great towns 
it has usually gone into trade, except 
where its antiquity has held ancient 
aristocracy to it beyond the capaci- 
ties of commerce to destroy. A few 
blocks north of Route | in Baltimore 
are some of the most beautiful 
streets in any American city. 

We stopped with Milton Firey at 
the Congress Hotel, which had the 
advantage for us, beyond its pleas- 
antly old-fashioned hospitality, of 
Mr. Firey’s illimitable personal hos- 
pitality. There was a bottle of a 
typical Maryland bourbon on our 
dresser, Chesapeake shellfish for 
dinner, and it soon appeared that 
Mr. Firey’s cousin in Kansas City, 
Mo., knew my wife’s uncle in the 
same place; also that he had taken 
two tickets for us at the evening per- 
formance of the Vagabond Players 
in the Arena Theater—which used 
to be the rathskeller in the basement 
of the Congress. 

The Vagabond Players are an old 
Baltimore institution—we saw the 
last play of their thirty-sixth season, 

Yes, M’lord, a very light and pleas- 
ant farce. These Vagabonds are in 
the best tradition of vagabonds— 
this is their fifth theater, and the only 
permanent “theater in the round” 
north of Dallas. For perhaps five 
minutes we were as much interested 
in the mechanics of the action as in 
the play—then it seemed quite natu- 
ral, which is a miracle of production 
and the adaptability of the cast. No 
one at all amateur could bring off 
the tricks of keeping at least a few 
faces turned to each of the four sides 
of the stage at once and the action 
reasonably distributed north, south, 
east and west. 


Mr. Firey took us out the next 
day for a charmed morning and 
most of the afternoon. It was the 
kind of weather one finds in Mary- 
land and Northern Virginia toward 
late May, softly brilliant; tempera- 
ture by the thermostat Nature so 
seldom uses. We started early enough 
to see the maids out washing the 
white steps of the rows of fine old 
strawberry brick houses, as maids 
have done for nearly 300 years on 
these shining streets. 

We were not directly on Route | 
most of the way, but we crossed it 
four or five times, which made the 
trip appurtenant to our subject. We 
went through a street where the 
residents have had sense enough to 
use the stream that flows down its 
center, in lily ponds and tinkling 
little waterfalls, instead of covering 
it over, then through another long 
street of mansions where the fine 
flower gardens are placed in front 
of the houses or at their sides so 
that the blooms are not maintained 
for the pleasure of one family; and 
so into the five valleys which spread 
above the town. 

We followed roughly Milady’s 
Valley to the hills which Milady’s 
Manor—a mansion in the 17th 
Century, now only a reasonably big 
house of cut stone—commands. Mi- 
lady, incidentally, is not Wallis 
Windsor, whose Warfield relatives 
live about here, but Lady Baltimore. 

This is the heart of the Maryland 
horse country—if one can say that 
of a state that is horses, horses, 
horses in most of its rural areas. 
We talked to Mrs. John A. Stokes 
who rides horses, whose daughter 
rides horses and whose granddaugh- 
ter is a critic of riding—aged three. 

“A judge of equitation—at three?” 
I inquired. 

Mrs. Stokes laughed. “She thinks 
she is a judge, anyway. She came 
back from school—riding school— 
one day and told us that a certain 
young lady her own age ‘will never 
have a good seat.’ The trouble was, 
of course, that the other little girl 
had a better seat than hers.” 

“But at three—when do you start 
them?” 

“Oh, we lead them around on lit- 
tle ponies when they can walk and 
balance pretty well—one and a half 
or so.” 

Milton and Mrs. Firey took us to 
lunch on the York Road at Bud 
Drexler’s Milton Inn, in the spacious 
gardens and under the fine old trees 
that adjoin the Inn. The Inn is a 
converted schoolhouse of cut stone, 
with some more recent wings, where 
once John Wilkes Booth learned his 
lessons, but not enough of them. 
The terrace bar has blackboards on 
which are set Latin phrases and, 
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cunningly, two algebraic equations, 
one of which is elaborate but fairly 
easy of solution; the other, also elabo- 
rate, reduces in the course of a half 
hour or so to two absolutely insoluble 
unknown brackets. As a matter of de- 
taining the company we had never seen 
anything like it. 

The host sent out a bottle of the best 
Graves I have ever tasted and an ami- 
ible colored gentleman brought up re- 
What 


else | ingested, | do not remember; de- 


lays of small hot corn pones. 


licious, no doubt, but my particular 
attention and palate were required by 
the pones, with some native jelly, and 
the Graves 

The best way to see Maryland is to 
know someone in Kansas City, who 
knows a cousin of Milton Firey’s. 

We rose betimes, after a reluctant 
parting with our host of the previous 
evening—hotel men keep even worse 
hours than writers—and went over to 
a fabulous market, two or three blocks 
off Route |, to buy gifts for our pro- 
spective hosts, Virginia’s old college 
roommate, Bertha Johnstone Craver, 
and her husband, Charles Craver, of 
the Treasury Department, who live in 
Washington, or rather, in Chevy Chase, 
which is part of Washington except for 
being in Maryland. 

One can buy in these miles of aisles 


virtually anything that can be chewed 





and at prices that would make a Bronx 
housewife murder her local grocer. 
Meat prices are not significantly lower, 
but fish prices are—they have to dis- 
pose of the huge and magnificent fish 
catch from Chesapeake S8ay—which 
varies from flounder and bass to crabs 
and shrimps. 

If we had been headed for home in 
Connecticut we would have gone bank- 
rupt on the spot, but it is hard to keep 
crabs in good condition in an automo- 
bile, all the way to Key West and 
Chevy Chase. We 
settled for two quarts of strawberries 


back—or even 


(thirty cents a quart) and a consider- 
able supply of pumpernickel, with a 
slab of cheese which, installed in the 
trunk, made the use of gasoline un- 
necessary. 

It is only thirty-two miles from cen- 
tral Baltimore to central Washington; 
so the two towns are nearly continu- 
ous. Route | mostly follows Rhode 
Island Avenue in Washington, though 
in the city it divides in two, so that one 
can see the most conspicuous details 
of the place by following both routes— 
though not simultaneously, of course. 

Rhode Island Avenue looks like one 
of those cemetery roads of ancient 
Rome; in fact, the whole town, in the 
official sections, looks like an over- 
grown graveyard—the marble indus- 
try must have had a great lobbyist 





after 1812. The Capitol is a handsome 
if architecturally unimaginative build- 
ing; the White House, with Mr. Tru- 
man’s balcony, looks more than ever 
like an elderly, slightly elegant hotel 
for old ladies. The relieving factors, for 
us, were the broad parked streets, the 
much-maligned Pentagon, an over- 
powering example of functional archi- 
tecture, and the great Washington 
Monument which simply hits one be- 
tween the eyes and transcends criticism. 

And, of course, the Library of Con- 
It is not necessary to be pre- 
occupied with books to enjoy the place. 
The evening we were there they had 
the Constitution on display and, among 
other exhibits, several cases of record- 
ers—not the tawdry business that takes 
down conversations, but the block 
flute or flageolet, which charmed an- 
cient Greece and for which musicians 
like Mozart, Haydn and Telemann 
were not too proud to write. Shake- 
speare and Pepys admired this little 
apotheosis of the tin whistle and Fred- 
erick the Great owned several hundred 
in all kinds of materials, many of them 


gress. 


precious. Thomas Jefferson had one of 


cut crystal in his collection and in the 
exhibit there was one of solid gold, 
something over a foot long, which 
could have been played, one imagines, 
only by a descendant of Paganini and a 
female wrestler. The touch is very deli- 








cate and quite impossible 

two or three pounds of gold hang, 
on his lip. I don’t have tha bl 
with the four recorders I have a 

We rested the next day, appr 
mately halfway between Fort Key, 
and Key West, 1123 miles out of 24% 
if we had followed the Rx . 
giously and never been lost or stra 
This Sunday morning, while 8 rtha. 
our hostess, was attending ser\ ices. | 
spent an unrewarding hour in attemp 
ing to teach her “booji” budgereega} 
bird, a little green and blue and ye - 
fellow who can imitate a senator per 
fectly, even to the detail of be ng ut- 
terly unintelligible in the most impres- 
sive moments, to say “damn it all.” 

Bertha, informed of my disappoint. 
ment, sprang to Booji’s defense. “They 
can’t say ‘m.’ Their beaks aren't built 
for it. He can say ‘Hell’s bells!” like g 
ding-dang.” 

She also told us of a booji known t: 
her who had been trained to ride in the 
tender of a toy electric train and grow\, 
as well as a booji can growl, “A pre- 
posterous situation!” 

Virginia and | adopted this slogar 
for the remainder of our travels down 
Route I. 





The third section of Phil Stong’s story of hi 
trip down Route One—from Washington, D.( 
to Florida—will appear next month. 
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yy S.J. PERELMAN 


IF I live to be a hundred years old (a possibility 
that must have actuarial circles sick with fear), | 
doubt that I shall ever forget the winter of 1932. 
It needs no cup of lime-flower tea, macaroon or 
other Proustian accouterments to help me recall 
that that was the year I worked on a revue called 
Sherry Flip. lt was also the year Rudy Vallee 
crooned his way to fame in a voice as seductive 
as mineral oil, the year Douglas MacArthur 
brilliantly routed the bonus marchers at Anacostia 
Flats, and the year those sparkling philosophers, 
Father Coughlin and Howard Scott, bedazzled the 
lunatic fringe, but all these calamities were paltry 
compared to Sherry Flip. Speaking dispassion- 
ately, | would say that the people responsible for 
that show—and I was as culpable as anyone—set 
the American theater back a hundred years. 

The producer of Sherry Flip was a bon vivant 
named Avery Mapes, a onetime yacht broker 
riding out the depression on a cask of Courvoisier, 
and its creators were three: Lazlo Firkusny, a 
Budapest composer, a lyric writer named Lytton 
Swazey, and myself. Swazey, after years of grind- 
ing Out special material for those willowy pianists 
who chant in cocktail bars at nightfall, had 
teamed up with Firkusny, who wrote popular 
airs under the pseudonym of Leonard Frayne. 
Together they confected a valiseful of show 
tunes, and it was on these, and half a dozen 
sketches I wrung out of a dry sponge I carried in 
my head, that the revue was based. 

From the first week of rehearsals, it was obvi- 
ous that the Furies had marked us down. The 
leading lady fell out with the composer, branded 
him a Hungarian meat ball, and went into nerv- 
ous collapse. The comedians, who had made 
their reputation in burlesque, took a very dim 
view of my sketches, referring to me disdainfully 
as Percy Bysshe Shelley. They abandoned the 
material agreed on and began improvising rou- 
tines in which they flimflammed a Polack from 
Scranton with a wallet stuffed with tissue paper, 
gave impersonations of humorous tramps, and 
spawned double-entendres that made the brain 
reel. Once embarked, no protestations, no ap- 








Say a few words, Georgie 


Our reporter, Percy B. Shelley, tears a herring 


with movie producer George Jessel who is available for weddings, 


birthdays, testimonials, bar mitzvahs, interments and laughs 





GEORGIE JESSEL is noted for evoking laughs and tears, and for his friendly 
aid to moviedom’s beginners. He tagged Marilyn Monroe a comer—and rightly so. 


peals, could curb them; they girded themselves 
with grotesque rubber feet and boutonnieres that 
spurted water, pursued squealing show girls into 
the boxes and thwacked their bottoms with 
rolled-up newspapers. Their behavior totally un- 
nerved Wigmore, our director, a brilliant man 
around an Ibsen revival but a newcomer to the 
revue theater. The poor man fluttered about in a 
continual wax, pathetically wringing his hands 
like Zasu Pitts and endeavoring to assert his 
authority. In the dance division, there was a 
similar lack of co-ordination. The production 
numbers, two portentous ballets, had got way 
out of hand. Muscle-bound youths stamped 
about bearing dryads who whinnied in ecstasy, 
shoals of coryphees fled helter-skelter across the 


stage, and the choreographer, wild-eyed with ex- 
haustion, sat slumped in the apron, dreaming up 
new flights of symbolism. It was a holocaust. 

We opened in Boston on the eve of Thanks- 
giving, a season that is associated from time 
immemorial with turkeys, and our premiere, | 
am told, is still spoken of along the Charles. The 
house curtain did not rise on Sherry Flip in the 
conventional fashion; instead, it billowed out 
and sank down over the orchestra, perceptibly 
muffling the overture. 

The musicians fiddled with might and main 
underneath, but Firkusny’s score was ico fragile 
and lilting to overcome the handicap. The com- 
edy, on the other hand, was exceedingly robust, 
so much so that the police stepped in the next 
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SS 
" SS 
| felt proud as a peacock Ss 
on my Holland- America trip : 
to France ... and no wonder!” 





It does something to a woman’s spirits to dress up—and live luxuriously 
for a change. To have someone wait attentively on her—to respond 

to her least wish, even before expressed. And that’s a Holland- 

America trip to Europe. For here are people with a real 

regard for tradition, for immaculate shipkeeping, 

for gracious service impeccably rendered — 

and for the finest cuisine on sea or land! 

As anyone who has done it will tell 

you—dining or dancing or just 

relaxing in a deck chair, 

crossing via Holland- 

America is an 
unforgettable 
experience! 





“It's good to be on oa well-run ship” 


Plan to sail in THRIFT SEASON 
When EUROPE is at its best! 
Book now with your TRAVEL AGENT 


tolland- Shera Line 


39 GROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Frequent sailings to ENGLAND — FRANCE—and HOLLAND for all EUROPE 
on the luxurious flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the popular VEENDAM; the 
one-(first)-class-only motortwins WESTERDAM and NOORDAM; and on the 
twin thriftliners RYNDAM and MAASDAM.* 


“Maiden Voyage from New York, Aug. 30 











day and excised four sketches. The 
tone of the reviews, by and large, was 
vengeful. One of the critics felt that 
we ought to be hunted down with 
dogs. Another, singling me out as the 
chief malefactor, stated he would 
be appeased by nothing short of my 
heart’s blood. For the first time in 
its twenty-seven years of publication, 
Variety was guilty of a glaring omis- 
sion. It forgot to review the show atall. 

Two nights later, | was emerging 
from the stage door after a post- 
mortem when I heard my name 
called. Turning, | beheld one of our 
show girls, a gazelle whose lavish 
poitrine was the despair of the ward- 
robe mistress and the lodestar of 
every male in the cast. She was ac- 
companied by a vital, leathery tax- 
payer with. protuberant eyes, opu- 
lently clad in a black astrakhan coat 
sporting a mink collar. His face was 
screwed around an unlit Partagas 
which he was savagely chewing into 
submission. 

“My friend would like to know 
you,” said the winsome balloon 
smuggler. “Meet Georgie Jessel.” 

“Hello, kid,’ said her escort 
hoarsely, seizing me in a paralyzing 
handclasp. “I’ve just been out front 
watching the performance. Does the 
name of George Armstrong Custer 
suggest anything to you?” 

““Well—er—yes,”’ I said inno- 
cently. “Isn’t it usually identified 
with some massacre or other?” 

“Indeed it is,” he affirmed. “And 
as I sat there tonight, the walls of 
the theater receded and it seemed to 
me that I was back on the Little Big 
Horn. My friend,” he said, his voice 
solemn, “the handwriting on the 
wall reads *Mene mene tekel upharsin.” 
Your goose is cooked, the scuppers 
are awash. Get out of town while 
there’s still time.” 

“D-don’t you see any hope at 
all?” I asked, trembling. 

“Only for the Shuberts,”” he said 
inexorably. “They can always flood 
the auditorium and rent it out to 
hockey teams. As for yourself, go 
back to that job at the slaughter- 
house. It’s not glamorous work, but 
I can tell from your sketches that 
you have a career there. Zei geziint.” 
He wrapped a proprietary arm 
around his date and swept her off 
to a hot bird and a cold bottle at 
Locke-Ober’s. Desolate, I watched 
them go; then, hailing a jitney, | 
sped to Back Bay and boarded the 
midnight to New York. 

Considering that I spent most of 
the ensuing decade in Hollywood 
writing scenarios, an occupation 
akin to stuffing kapok in mattresses, 
it was strange that I should not have 
encountered Jessel. The fact was, 
however, that he went there infre- 
quently, for his services were not 
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avidly sought by the movie satran. 
He held them in rather Joy renal 
and his tongue was much too oe 
to disguise his contempt. 0; ved 
occasion, for example, he waspishjy 
interrupted a panegyric someo; . 
was delivering about several pro. 
duction geniuses. “Overrated.” 
snapped. “They could put butte 
the film and sell it.” Jessel’. 

mates begged him to be more pol. 
itic, pointing out that other actor 
were being given parts he migh 
have had, but the poniard flashed 
automatically out of the sheath 
Typical was the evening he w 
taken to dine at the home of ap 
MGM big wheel who was consider. 
ing him for a role. Throughout din. 
ner, Jessel was a model of tact ang 
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affability. After the walnuts and 
wine, the party adjourned to the 
rumpus room for a game of poker 
All went well until the host’s nine- 
year-old son, a particularly objec- 
tionable lad, entered and began 
kibitzing. Jessel gnawed his cheroot 
to ribbons in an effort to contain 
himself. At length he turned on the 
producer. “Listen,” he rasped. “Why 
don’t you sling that punk across the 
bridge of your nose and tote him 
off to bed?” The name of Jessel, 
needless to add, was conspicuously 
absent from the cast of characters 
when the picture was released. 

In the amnesty and repatriation 
that followed the accession of Zan- 
uck I of the Skouras dynasty to the 
throne of Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Jessel suddenly confounded the wise- 
acres and bobbed up as one of the 
very clan he had derided for years. 
Whether he became a movie pro- 
ducer through hunger or sheer con- 
trariness is uncertain, but he van- 
ished from Times Square and the 
lush pastrami beds of the West For- 
ties knew him not. It was whispered 
along the grapevine that the man 
was now a Zoroastrian and a food 
faddin, subsisting entirely on dates, 
bran, and blintzes made of soybeans, 
and engaged between times on proj- 
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beyond mortal skill, 
ranslating the prose of 
‘arsons into Enghsh. Some 
rted that the real Jessel 
imbed a year before to 
soning in a Finnish bath, 
his studio was employing 
: to impersonate him. 
N f this kit-kit, happily, was 
few weeks ago, lunching 
riend in the Twentieth 
Fox commissary, I heard a 
aucous voice upraised sev- 
s away. “Sure I like Gros- 
it was saying, “but let me 
if you go up there, be 
| wear sunglasses. You can 
blindness from the sour 
It was Jessel, right enough, 
hing had changed but his 
He was clad in white shark- 
kin and a chocolate-colored shirt 
e-blue collar and cuffs, wore 
it-fiber straw encircled by 


, pugeree band, and rotated the in- 
evita perfecto in his cheek. Our 
eves met at the same instant 


“Percy B. Shelley!” he gasped, 
springing toward me. No Sibegan 
exiles could have exchanged more 
emotional salutations. “What hap- 
nened to that revue of yours in Bos- 

Is it still open?’’ I revealed that 
1 closed just prior to'its nine- 


teenth anniversary, and he shook 
s head. “Oh, well, we all have 
flops,” he commiserated. “Say, who's 


this interesting-looking fellow you're 
with?” 

“Excuse me,” I apologized. “Mr. 
Jessel—John Keats.” 

“A pleasure, Keats,” said Jessel. 
“P’ve read your Ode on a Grecian 
Urn. There’s a great picture in it; 
tell your agent to call me. Well,” he 
said, taking me by the arm, “come 
on, I have to get back to my office. 
We can talk there.” 

“But I haven’t had my dessert,” 
I protested. 

“Quiet,” he said under his breath. 
“You don’t want to be seen eating 
with starvelings—it’s bad for you 
socially in Hollywood.” To save 
Keats’ feelings, I told him that 
since he was jobless, a nonentity, 
and furthermore strongly suspected 
of being un-American, he could be 
of no earthly use to me, and ran 
after Jessel. The executive building 
he was housed in, thickly carpeted 
and soundproofed, gave one the re- 
assuring feeling of a model state 
institution for the mentally infirm. 
As we traversed its central corridor, 
I recognized several screen writers 
out of my remote Hollywood past 
shuffling by. From their facial tics 
and jerky movements, I judged they 
were not altogether cured, but they 
bore smiles of patient resignation 
and made no attempt to slip me 
messages to the outside world. Our 
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Barnaby Conrad (left 


became a bullfighter himself. 





was sitting at my desk in the American Con- 
sulate in Barcelona, going through the routine 
tasks of a vice consul, when I remembered the 
midget. 

He was 800 miles away in Sevilla, frantically 
reproducing those statues. I had forgotten to tell 
him to stop making them when I'd been trans- 
ferred from Sevilla the week before, and every 
statue he finished would cost me one eighth of my 
monthly salary. 

| put aside the passport case I was working on 
and hurried through the big outer room where 
the clerks worked, past the senior consuls’ offices, 
and into the consul general’s lair. 

“Go right in, Mr. Conrad,” his secretary said, 
“Mr. Nash has just come in.” 

He always arrived at four minutes to ten. Not 
three minutes or five minutes but always four 
minutes to ten. I gave my tie a nervous tug before 
opening the door. 

I was only twenty-three, the youngest and 
greenest commercial attaché in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and consuls general to me were like briga- 
dier generals to a second lieutenant. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Nash cheerily, 
leaning back in his swivel chair. He was the 
unstuffiest consul general I ever met, but he was 
still very much a consul general. “How are you 
finding Barcelona after a week? Isn’t much like 
the gay gypsy life in Sevilla, is it?” 

“No, sir, but it’s very pleasant.” | hesitated 
because I knew how fantastic this was going to 
sound. “Mr. Nash ——” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“I was wondering if I could go back to Sevilla 
this week end.” 

The consul general frowned. “You've only 
been here a week.” He paused and scratched his 
head. Then he looked up at me with narrowed 
eyes. “If this has anything to do with bull- 
fighting ——- No!” He slapped the desk for 
emphasis. 

“No, sir,” I said, and launched in. “You see, 
sir, art is my hobby and last month I made a 
statue of my friend Arruza, the famous matador. 
| thought if I had it cast maybe I could sell the 
copies for some extra money. | found a man who 
casts religious statues and told him to start mak- 
ing some copies. I only wanted a few, until I 
found out whether they would sell. Then this 
transfer came through, and in the excitement of 


served as 


and more thrilling than fiction 


an American vice consul in Spain. 


learned to love the art of bullfighting. 


and is the author of the best-se lling novel Matador 


This true story of one of his adventures in Sevilla is gaver 


getting here I stupidly forgot to call him off. He'll 
be up into the hundreds unless I can stop him.” 

“Why don’t you send him a wire?” 

“| don’t know his name, except Antonio. He’s 
a very small man—a midget, in fact. He lives in 
Gelves, a village near Sevilla. There’s no tele- 
phone. I only know how to get there, I don’t 
know the address.” 

It sounded so phony I didn’t blame him for not 
swallowing it. He smiled knowingly. 

“You know, we've heard about your amateur 
bullfighting for the two years you've been in 
Spain.” He chuckled and lit a cigarette. “I’m a 
great aficionado and | must say it all sounds very 
colorful. I also realize that it possibly improves 
our relations with the Spaniards to have you get 
right in the ring and be so proficient at their 


U.S. Consul in the Bull Ring 





by Barnaby Conrad 


national pastime. But” 
on the desk 


he brought his fist down 
“not while you are a member of my 
consulate!” 

“But, sir 

“| have no intention of having the State 
Department land on top of me just because you've 
been injured in some fool bull ring!” 

“Mr. Nash, can’t you see “s 

“There are some things, young man, which an 
officer in the Foreign Service cannot permit him- 
self to see.” 

“But, sir, honestly 
to fight bulls.” 

He looked at me skeptically. “It’s just a coinci- 
dence that the big fights of the San Mateo fiesta 
are being held there this week end? That all the 
fighters will be there?” 


I am not going to Sevilla 


(Continued on Page 83) 


THE AUTHOR and the heifer (below) on the afternoon he describes in the story. A wiry, fast 



































heifer, often more deadly than a heavier, slower bull, gave famed Juan Belmonte his worst wounds. 
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‘ inued from Page 81) 

MM sh, | give you my word 
it | will not fight a bull.” 

9 away in his chair and 

teeth with a pencil for 

ynds hen he turned 

said, “All right. A vice 

rd of honor is good 

me. But if you're not 

n this office early Mon- 


g you will no longer be a 


yack,” I said. 

xt morning, Saturday, | 
plane to Madrid. There | 
to one of the archaic 
Junkers of the Iberia 
irrived in Sevilla in the 


was on in full swing, and 
ful town looked like some- 
of a de luxe travel bro- 
ere were Chinese lanterns 
and fancy decorated car- 
d girls in gay gypsy cos- 
ing on the saddles behind 
in broad-brimmed glossy 


ck hats. The place looked the way 





CAUSE of it all: statue the author 
nade of his friend, Carlos Arruza. 


Spanish towns ought to look. | 
wanted to call Marion Harcourt, my 
girl, but after leaving my suitcase at 
the hotel, | grabbed a taxi and 
headed for Gelves; my midget 
could probably turn out a statue or 
wo in the time it would take to 
phone Marion. 

| arrived in the adobe village of 
Gelves about five, after frequent 
stops for stoking the taxi; like many 
of the ancient vehicles in Spain, the 
car was propelled by a gasogeno, a 
stovelike contraption attached to the 
rear which burned coal or wood in- 
stead of hard-to-get gasoline. | 
knocked on the door of the 

where the midget lived. A 
hy little girl answered the door. 

Papacito no *ta, Seno’ Vice,” she 

sped in her Andaluz accent. “‘He’s 
gone to the stove to cook a big load 
tues,” 
heart sank, for I could see 
beyond her into the house. Ev- 
vhere there were replicas of 
bullfighter swinging his cape 
‘gainst a charging bull. They were 
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perched on the mantelpiece, the 
chairs, under the bed, on the stove, 
on the window, above the sink. 
There must have been seventy-five 
of them—and now the girl was tell- 
ing me another load had gone to the 
kiln to be fired! 

“Where is the stove?” I asked her 
“I have to stop him.” I didn’t know 
how I was going to pay for these, 
much less another batch. 

She shrugged. “Another town.” 
But she didn’t know which. Anyway, 
the statues were already made. It 
was too late. 

“Papa will return tomorrow at 
five,” she said. 

“Not until tomorrow?” | ex- 
claimed. 

| took one of the statues and got 
back into the taxi. | was supposed to 
take the ten-o’clock plane the next 
morning. Now | would have to catch 
the evening train at six-thirty. It 
would be a tight squeeze, but I could 
probably get back out to Gelves, 
stop Antonio, discuss arrangements 
to pay him by the month for the 
statues, and make the train. I had to 
make it. It was the only one that 
could get me to Barcelona before 
ten Monday. 

Back in Sevilla I called Marion 
and made a date to meet her at the 
Bodega Bar in the Hotel Cristina. 
She showed up looking very Amer- 
ican and pretty with her saddle shoes 
and white sweater and blond hair. 
She was an art student in Sevilla for 
the summer, and though she was a 
very bad artist, she was a wonderful 
person. 

We had danced once and toasted 
each other with a sherry when Carlos 
Arruza came in with his manager. 

“Hola!” he shouted when he saw 
me. “Just the uncle we’re looking 
for!” 

Arruza was twenty-five, good- 
looking, and already had made two 
million dollars by being the bravest 
and most skillful Mexican matador 
ever to invade Spanish arenas. 


“Look, chico,” he said as they sat 
down at our table. ““Tomorrow we're 
having a big festival fight. It’s for 
charity and it’s supposed to be inter- 
national. I’m fighting for Mexico, 
Montani is representing Peru, Al- 
fredo Pickman for Spain, and now 
you'll represent America.” 

I would have given anything | 
owned to fight on the same program 
with the great Arruza. “Look, Car- 
los,” I said, “I can’t. I'd really like 
to—but my leg. It’s acted up again.” 

It was true that my leg had been 
badly injured by a bull when I was 
attending the University of Mexico 
years before. I felt Marion look- 
ing at me, and I knew she was think- 
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ing that it hadn’t hurt my dancing a 
few minutes ago. 

“But these are going to be small 
Carlos protested. “The 
Civil Governor is going to give a 


animals,” 


gold bull’s ear to the uncle who puts 
up the best faena.” 
| shook my head. “I can’t do it.” 
“What an uncle you turned out to 
be,” said Carlos. 
were the big brave Nifio de California 


“| thought you 


I read about once. | thought you 
were the forerazo who studied with 
Belmonte.” 

“Listen,” I said wretchedly. “I'd 
like to, believe me, but I can’t. I—I 
promised someone | wouldn't.” 

“Your mamacita?” Carlos’ man- 
ager grinned. 

“Or some little girl up there in 
Barcelona?” said Marion. 

There was an awkward pause. 
Then Carlos said, “Speaking of 
mamacitas, would you mind bring- 
ing my mother out to the fight to- 
morrow? That is if your strange 
promises and bad leg and all will 
permit you to watch the excitement 
of a bullfight.” 

“Sure, I'll be glad to take her,” I 
murmured, 

Then to get them off the subject, 
| produced the little statue. 

“Caray!” exclaimed Arruza. “It 
looks just like me. This uncle may 
stay away from the bulls but he is 
certainly not afraid of the clay.” 

We had dinner and I| went to bed 
fairly late. | couldn’t get to sleep. | 
kept fighting a mythical bull—a 
wonderful, brave, co-operative bull 
that I could make do everything but, 
sit up and moo. And up in the 
stands, applauding deliriously, was 
the consul general. | finally fell 
asleep at dawn and slept almost till 
noon. 

After lunch Marion and I picked 
up Arruza’s mother at her hotel. I 
warned her that I would probably 
have to leave early as | had to take 
care of my statue problem and catch 
the six-thirty train. She said that 
was all right, she’d come home with 
Carlos. 


She was hardly the pathetic little 
barefoot telling-her-beads type of 
bullfighter’s mother that one visual- 
izes from literature. She was mod- 
ern, attractive and young. But she 
looked worried today. 

“Carlitos has been fighting since 
he was fourteen years old,” she said 
as we left the outskirts of Sevilla. 
“And I’ve never seen him in the 
ring. All the others, yes, as | am a 
great aficionada. But never Carlos. 
So finally | have said to myself, 
‘Look here, you are ridiculous, you 
just go watch today like any other 
spectator.” 
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“You picked a good day,” I said. 
“This is just a private ring and Carlos 
says the animals are very small.” 

“Small!” Sefiora Arruza snorted. 
“Remember, these are fighting bulls! 
The animal that killed Joselito the 
Invincible was no more than a calf, 
and so were the heifers that gave 
Belmonte his worst wounds.” She 
bit her lip as though in anger for 
having voiced these thoughts. “‘I just 
hope he doesn’t try to show off and 
do those cositas | read about— 
those little things.” 





LAND OF THE 
GAUCHO 


® From the mighty Andes 
to its endless, brooding 
pampas, the Argentine is 
one of the most exciting 
lands on earth. Read Rich- 
ard Llewellyn’s fascinating 
mood story of the Land of 
the Gaucho, magnificently 
illustrated, in your October 
HOLIDAY. 


Don’t Miss 
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Those “‘little things” that Arruza 
was famous for were acts like kneel- 
ing down with his back to an en- 
raged bull or taking the horn be- 
tween his teeth. People paid him as 
much as $18,000 an afternoon for 
those “little things.” 

‘Please ask him not to do cositas,” 
his mother said unhappily, as we 
drove through the pillars of the en- 
trance to the ranch. “‘No little 
things.” 

We saw herds of fighting bulls in 
the enclosed fields, and they raised 
their arrogant heads and snorted at 
the car, as if to say, “How dare you 
trespass!” 

For scores of years this ranch 
had raised nothing but the toro de 
lidia, that strange, fierce breed of 
wild creature which is as different 
from domestic cattle as wolves are 
from dogs. 

We drove past the white ranch 
house that hadn’t been changed in 
two hundred years and down to the 
small bull ring. We were late and as 
we hurried up to the stands we heard 
a shout of “‘o/e” from the crowd of a 
thousand people. 

Since it was a private festival fight, 
the audience was composed mainly 
of bull-wise people. There were pro- 
fessional bullfighters, bull breeders, 
promoters and several duques and 
marqueses who dedicated themselves 
to amateur fighting. People squeezed 
over to make room for us on the 
stone seats when they saw it was 












Arruza’s mother, and s 
passed us a bottle of sher; 
some crayfish. 

Down in the ring the Pe 
Montani, was putting up a go 
formance with a two-year-o 
It would charge the mui 
small red cape draped oy, 
sword—time after time, and Mo, 
tani gracefully managed to make 
needle-sharp horns graze inche 
from his legs while performing 
beautiful steps of the differen; 
“passes.” The animal charged at the 
muleta not because it was red. by 
because the man’s skill made the 
cloth a more attractive target t| 


his body. 


id 


The man next to Marion turned 
while applauding and said to us 
“Too bad you came late—you missed 
a good performance by Alfredo 
Pickman. But this Peruvian is even 
better. He’s certain to win the golden 
ear, unless Arruza decides to cut 
loose.” 

Sefiora Arruza looked very un- 
happy. 

“| hope Arruza decides not to 
cut loose!” she said. 

Montani’s animal was wearing 
down and he lined it up for the kill 
This was just a festival, and the ani- 
mals weren’t to be injured, so he 
threw away the sword. Then, pre- 
tending he had the weapon in his 
hand, he lured the bull into a charge 
and flung himself over the right 
horn. He did it well and managed to 
slap the animal exactly between the 
withers—where the sword 
have gone—as the bull hurtled by 
him. The audience cheered and 
clapped and stamped their feet, for 
the man had risked his life to exe- 
cute “the moment of truth’’ per- 
fectly. 

A gate was opened and the un- 
injured animal trotted out to the 
corrals. Montani ran around the 
ring sailing back the hats and cigars 
and purses that the jubilant people 
threw into the arena. 

We saw Arruza come into the 
ring and stand behind the fence, 
hugging his cape. He spotted us in 
the audience and waved and smiled. 
He was dressed in the broad-brimmed 
hat, bolero jacket, tight pants and 
boots that matadors wear for /festi- 
val fights. 

Suddenly a bugle blew. Montani 
ducked out of the arena through a 
burladero opening in the fence, and 
the gate to the tunnel swung open. 
Out into the empty ring a greenish- 
black shape exploded. It was a three- 
year-old heifer with long thin horrs 
jutting from its head like rapiers. 

Heifers are often more dangerous 
than bulls to fight. This is not be- 
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suse of the old myth that, unlike 
bulls, they don’t close their eyes 
they charge, since neither do. 
i's because of the fact that their 
conformation allows them to turn 
nd swerve quicker. 
{i, ai, ai,” Senora Arruza was 
ning, twisting her handkerchief. 
Then as she saw her son getting his 
\agenta Cape ready in his hands 
ind preparing to fight, she couldn't 
keep from crying out, “No hagas 
as—no little things, Carlitos!” 
Arruza went out into the ring 


attract the animal’s attention. On 
the first pass he knelt down grace- 
fully. 

As the heifer charged he swung 
the cape over his head, and the horns 
missed his head by five inches. 

“Ole!” burst from the crowd, as 
though from a single throat. 

| glanced over at Sefiora Arruza. 
She had her hands over her eyes. 


They remained there for the rest of 


the fight—and with good reason. 
\rruza did everything in his reper- 
toire, including leaning his elbow on 


t 


ting, **Ah-ha-ha-ha, vaca,” to (Continued on Page 87) 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


BY HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 
SAFEGUARDING TRAVEL FUNDS 


Q. What is the safest way to carry money while traveling? Don’t suggest a 
money belt; I’m big enough around the middle as it is. 
R.S.V., Memphis. 


@ The money belt is still a good idea for loose bills and coins, espe- 
cially if you share sleeping accommodation with strangers on trains 
or ships. Traveler’s Checks and the Letter of Credit, however, are 
the safest and most convenient methods. Traveler's Checks come in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 and may be cashed easily 
almost everywhere (cost: 75c per $100). The Traveler’s Letter of 
Credit can be issued in any amount and is most convenient where 
large amounts are involved. If your trip is the on-the-move tour 
type, Traveler’s Checks will be more convenient. If you plan to stay 
a long time in one place, or take up temporary residence, the Letter 
of Credit is ideal. It is a single document which authorizes certain 
banks abroad to cash your personal checks up to the amount speci- 
fied in the Letter. Its drawback is that it is only cashable at a bank. 

Some safety and money-saving hints: 1) When you check in at a 
foreign city, estimate what you will spend during your stay and check 
the remainder of your money and Traveler’s Checks with the desk 
clerk at your hotel. He will put them in the hotel safe and give you a 
receipt. 2) It is a good idea to buy in this country before you leave 
the maximum amount of foreign currency you are permitted to take 
into the nations you plan to visit. Generally, your saving will be 
from 5 to 15 per cent. Apart from this, it is a convenience in paying 
for meals, tips, etc. Spend what you have of each country’s currency 
before leaving that country as the process of exchanging it generally 
involves a loss. 3) Take along a supply of U.S. bills in small denomi- 
nations. $10 and $1 bills are best. Most countries will accept U.S. 
currency and it can be most useful when you have to pay last-minute 
bills when leaving a country. 


THE SNEEZIN’ SEASON 


Q. Comes this time of year and my hay fever starts acting up. In planning 
my vacation, where should I head for relief? J.R.F., St. Louis. 


@ From the middle of August for a period of two months or so, 
practically all states east of the Rockies (with the exception of sec- 
tions of Maine, Florida and the Great Lakes region) are affected by 
ragweed and other air-borne pollen. The distribution is heaviest in 
the Mississippi Valley, lightest to nonexistent west of the Cascade 
Mountains in Washington and Oregon. 

In addition to the Washington-Oregon sections, hay-fever suffer- 
ers should find the following areas pleasant: northeastern Minne- 
sota’s wooded sections, northern Wisconsin, Upper Peninsula and 
extreme northern part of lower peninsula of Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, New York’s central Adirondacks, the southern tip of 
Florida, San Francisco, Yosemite and northern California. 

Southern California and Arizona are free of ragweed pollen dur- 
ing the autumn but have a ragweed season from March through 
May. Gulf Coast weeds are active through October, and central 
Florida, the middle section of the Florida West Coast, and the 
southern tip of Texas have a season beginning in June and lasting 
till November. 





























Get the most for your oil dollar, too! 


Mister, take a lesson from the gals! Watch ’em 
shop! .. getting the most for their dollar. It 
works out the same way W hen you buy motor oil. 
To get the most for your oil dollar it pays to 
insist on 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 
... made from Nature’s finest crude. You get 
more motoring pleasure, less time out for costly 
repairs. What’s more, with your engine fully pro- 


tected against high pressure friction, you can... 


KEEP the power you bought 


BUY A BRAND OF 100% PURE 
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For your protection, only oils made from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality require- 
ments ore entitled to corry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality 
and membership in our Association. 
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VANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIA 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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forehead at one crucia 
ke of its head would have 
rn through his chest, if 
idn’t had the heifer so 
inder control. 
iza had simulated the kill 
y, and the heifer was re- 

the ring, | persuaded 
iza to remove her hands. 
k limply. 

\ haven't seen your son 
ded. Then I looked at my 
have to leave pretty soon, 
WRI. .+- 
voice saying my name from 

e arena. | looked down and 
\rruza in the center of the ring 

**,.. And 

contestant for the golden 

El Vicecénsul de los Estados 


him announcing: 


{mérica !” 


Hi ted up to me, grinning. 

n the audience turned to 

k at me and they applauded en- 
gingly. 


hook my head angrily. “No,” I 
no, I'm not going.to fight!” 


Yes, yes! 


‘cried the crowd. 


‘| have to catch a train,” I said 


k I can’t!” 
nnel door swung open and 


eifer skidded out into the 


g fast, shaking its head and looking 
rsomething to kill. It galloped around 


the arena hooking into the boards of 
the fence, infuriated, not because it 
had ever been tormented or injured in 
its life but because it had been bred for 
centuries to fight 

Suddenly it hooked into a Aur- 
ladero, the shield in front of an open 
ing in the fence, and with a jerk 
of its head, it sent the heavy slats 
flying into the air. It did it so viciously 
that it broke off its right horn. 


The crowd cheered the animal’s 
strength and spirit and kept looking 
up at me. 


““Vamonos !”’ they shouted. “It’s a 


brave animal—a noble animal!” 
“Come on, chico!” Arruza yelled, 
“Show them how a gringo can forear ! 

“He has a bad leg,” Marion pro- 
tested to the people around me. “He 
can’t fight!” 

When the people saw that I wasn’t 
going to accept the challenge, a sort of 
embarrassed silence came over the 
crowd. Spaniards put personal bravery 
above any other quality in a man. | 
heard murmurs of “Well, let’s not 
force him,” and dry laughs following 
the words: “It is a rough animal for an 
amateur—and a Yanqui amateur at 
that.” 


One of the men who was a known 


Germanophile, having been an officer 





in Spain’s Blue Division which fought 
with the Nazis, announced: “You see, 
it was a lie and just propaganda that 
this American could fight bulls!” Sev- 
eral people booed his rudeness and he 
shut up 

Montani went out in the ring with 
the heifer, and. though he did some 
excellent passes with the cape, no one 
applauded. The people just watched 
sullenly. My failure to fight had put a 
damper on the whole festival 

Suddenly I knew that I had to do it. 
Hell, I said, if the consul general were 
here he'd insist that I fight! This one 
action of mine which a thousand Span- 
iards were witnessing was ruining an 
inestimable amount of good will that 
the State Department so desperately 
wanted. 

I stood up and pushed down through 
the rows. Word of honor or no word 
of honor, I was going to fight. The 
crowd cheered when they saw what I 
was going to do, and I’m sure the 
Nazi rubbed his hands with gleeful 
anticipation. 

As I dropped down into the passage- 
way the dubiously comforting thought 
struck me: I'd promised the consul 
general | wouldn't fight a bull—but 
nobody said anything about heifers 


“It’s all yours, matador!’ Montani 
called as he left the bull and vaulted 


the fence 


A sword boy handed me a muleta 
cape and sword, and without vel 
taking off my hat or tie, | slid throug! 
the burladero opening into the ring 


haaaa, vaca 1 callec 


* Ah-ha-ha 
harshly, partly to bolster my 
age 

The animal focused its attention 
on me, shook its one sharp hor 
and prepared to charge. Down ot 
its level it looked bigger and more 
vicious. But now that I'd picked up 
the gauntlet I had to do something 
sensational to justify all the fuss. I'd 
try the “blind” pass which the im 
mortal Manolete did 


1 planted my feet, put them down 
as though they were screwed into 
the sand and unable to be moved 
even if the animal headed straight 
for my body. Then | turned my head 
away from where the bull was stand 
ing and looked up at the crowd 

“ Ahaaaaaa, vaquilla!”’ 1 shouted, 
still looking in the opposite direction 
from the bull 

“No, no! 


had wanted to see me fight, but they 


yelled the crowd. They 


didn’t want to see me killed 

‘Vaca! | yelled once more, shak 
ing the muleta and praying to God 
the animal would go for it and not at 
my legs 
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Atlantic City in September isn’t 
crowded with people but peopled 
with people who don't like crowds! 

. people who know that the best 
part of Summer is yet to come 


with all of Summer's features en- 
hanced by the delightful climate of 
Atlantic Citys glorious golden season. 
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More flattering to wear...more pleasing to look through! 


The Cosmetan brown lens is the finest 
sun glass lens ever made by American 
Optic il Company. Absorbs dangerous 
rays, permits better definition through 
haze. So superior the Air Force uses 
it for aviation glasses. Now available 
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| heard the heifer snort. | heard it 
start for me, heard its hoofs crunch- 
ing into the sand, and my heart was 
in my mouth. I wanted to turn to see 
whether it was heading for me or the 
cloth, but I forced myself to keep 
looking the other way. Then I heard 
swoosh as the animal expelled air, 
and I felt the curly short hair of its 
shoulders brush against my trousers 
as it hurtled by my legs. 

“Ole!” screamed the crowd. And 
again “Ole!” as | repeated the pass. 


From then on I could do no 
wrong. The performance wasn’t so 
graceful or polished as Arruza’s, of 
course, but it was every bit as sui- 
cidal. In fact, it was more difficult 
because the animal’s broken horn 
made it hook drastically to the right. 

After a dozen passes, the closest 
and smoothest I’d ever done in my 
life, 1 lined the animal up for the 
mock kill. This was the most dan- 
gerous and important moment of 
all, and I wanted to do it right to 
round off the faena. Making the 
heifer focus its attention on the 
muleta in my left hand, and pretend- 
ing to hold a sword in my right, | 
headed straight at the animal as it 
charged toward me. 

But I tried to do it too well. I went 
in too straight. The heifer swerved 
to the right and the horn, instead of 
grazing by my knee, glanced off it. 
It was my weak knee and the blow 
knocked it out of joint. I fell on top 
of the animal’s head, and then I was 
tossed high up into the air as the 
crowd screamed. After I smashed to 
the ground, I saw the heifer wheel 
and drive at me, but I blacked out 
before it reached me. 

When I came to I| was stretched 
out on the grass outside the ring. 
Sefiora Arruza and Marion were 
bending over me placing wet hand- 
kerchiefs on my head. | blinked my 
eyes and propped myself on my el- 
bows. I was covered with blood. I 
discovered later it came from the 
broken horn when the animal was 
trying to gore me on the ground. 

My pants legs were torn and every 
pocket of my jacket ripped off. After 
a few minutes I attempted to get up. 
My knee was completely knocked 
out, and I couldn't stand. I looked 
at my watch which somehow wasn’t 
smashed. It was quarter of four. 

They carried me up to the ranch 
house and cleaned me up a bit and 
gave me a glass of brandy. I rested 
until I felt a little better. When | 
finally checked my watch again, it 
still said quarter of four! 

“What time is it?” I gasped. “I 
have to make that train at six-thirty!” 

“Almost six,” said Marion. “But 
there’s a chance!” 
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They carried me to Arryu 
station wagon and stretched ’ 
in the back. Then with Carlos a; the 
wheel, driving the way one 
expect a bullfighter to drive 
streaked through the Andalysi 
countryside, plowing through | hs 


erds 
of turkeys, careening around oy. 
carts and honking our way throue 
whitewashed villages. 

We roared into Sevilla six- 
fifteen. 

“My suitcase,” I cried, “at the 
hotel!” 


“Never mind,” said Marion. “|’m 
coming through Barcelona next week 
and I'll bring it to you!” 

We sped straight for the station. 
hearing the departing whistle and 
clang of the bell already. Marion ran 
to buy a ticket while Carlos and a 
porter carried me into a made-up 
berth just as the toy engine started 
to chuff and steam. They scrambled 
off the train and I waved to them on 
the platform weakly. I was close to 
fainting and every bone and muscle 
in my body was bruised and aching, 
But I'd made the train. 

And then as I lay back, and we 
pulled out, I thought of the midget. 
I hadn't turned him off—I hadn't 
even done what I'd come to Sevilla 
for in the first place! 

The train arrived in Madrid at six 
the next morning. With porters car 
rying me to a taxi I made it to the 
airport. Another set of porters car- 
ried me onto the plane, and at nine 
o’clock I was in Barcelona. | went 
straight to the consulate, and two of 
the clerks managed to hustle me in- 
to my office without any of the con- 
suls seeing me. 


There was a gabardine topcoat of 
mine on the coat tree. I hurriedly 
put it on to cover my bloodstained, 
shredded suit and sat shakily on the 
edge of my desk. 

At four minutes to ten, the consul 
general opened my door. 

‘Just made it back,” I managed to 
say cheerily. I shuffled through some 
letters and strove for the perfect pic- 
ture of the eager young vice consul 
unable to wait to take off his hat and 
coat before seeing what the day’s 
tasks would be. 

“Everything go all right?” said 
the consul general with an enigmatic 
smile. “Midgets and statues and 
all?” 

“Fine,” I said, trying to match his 
smile. | put my hand to my stomach. 
“I don’t feel very well, though.” 

“You do look a little pale,” he 
said, studying me. “Possibly you ate 
some rancid olive oil. They all cook 
with it fn Sevilla.” 

I waited for a few minutes after 


he’d gone, and then I had myself 
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a taxi and taken to the 
* sital. From there | phoned in 
the consulate that | was 
1 stomach trouble. It was 
stomach was as black and 
re y other part of my anatomy. 
‘Afte uur days of massage and 
ipy, the doctors fixed me 
could walk around with a 
p. | went back into the 
nsu Friday morning thanking 

icky stars that my ruse had 
rked long enough to get me back 


Now my only problems were how 

say for a couple of hundred 

ratues and how to stop Antonio 
iking more. 

The consul general came in at his 

e and sent for me immedi- 
His hands were behind his 
ead and he was staring out the win- 

w when I came into his office. 
he said, and 

nething about his tone made me 
ineasy. “Stomach all right?” 

“Fine,” I said. 

Then I spotted the two objects on 

desk. One was the figurine of 
\rruza. The other was a gold bull’s 
ear mounted on a plaque. Under- 
neath the ear was a little silver plate 
hich said that it had been won by 
Carlos Arruza, giving the date and 
place. And under that plate was an- 
other which read: ““Re-donated by 
C. Arruza to E/ vicecénsul Amer- 
cano for his brave performance of 
the same date.” 

My heart disappeared in the pit of 
my stomach. 

“Your friend Marion Harcourt 
stopped here on her way to Mallorca 
yesterday. She left your suitcase, a 
note and the statue. We—we had an 
interesting chat.” 

The way he said “interesting” left 
nothing to be said. He handed me 
the note. 

It was crudely written in pencil, 
but the letterhead was very fancy. It 
proclaimed : 


‘Good morning,” 


ANTONIO MORALES 

Caster of Statues, Religious and 
Secular 

By Appt. to his Excellency The 
American vicecénsul. 


| skimmed through the note and 
learned that Antonio had bumped 
into Arruza’s manager while looking 
for me, that he had ordered fifty of 
the statues and had introduced him 
to the head of the largest store in 
Sevilla who wanted two hundred 

It was consoling to know that | 
would at least have a little money 
coming in now that I was out of a 
job. But it was a poor exchange for 
the coveted position of vice consul 
in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America. 

I put the note in my pocket. “Mr. 
Nash, | must explain how it hap- 
pened. You see, the crowd at the 
fight - 

“What fight?” growled the consul 
general, swiveling his chair around. 

“Why—the bullfight,” I said. “The 
gold ear - 

“What gold ear?” he said. 

I made vague motions at the gold 
ear glittering on the plaque on his 
desk. “That gold ear, sir.” 

“T don’t see any ear.” 

“Right there, sir,” I said weakly. 

He sighed with exaggerated pa- 
tience. “As I remarked a few days 
ago, Mr. Conrad, there are some 
things which an officer in the For- 
eign Service cannot permit himself 
to see.” 

Around the corners of his mouth 
there hovered something that on any 
man, except a consul general, would 
have broken into a smile. 

“Thank you, sir,” I said. 

“Young man,” he said gruffly, 
“will you stop wasting time and get 
back to work?” 

I picked up my statue, my bag, 
my invisible ear and walked out of 
his office with my shoulders straight 
and almost no limp at all. THE END 
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vacation land 
of contrasts 
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{labama is truly a land of contrasts—where rugged, 
picturesque mountains roll into green stretches sloping 
to the white sands of the Gulf of Mexico . . . where cotton 
fields and ante-bellum plantations form a striking back- 
drop for examples of modern America’s industrial might 

where history was made but where the future is 
just beginning! 


MOUNTAIN RETREATS await in North Alabama where the 
Appalachian Mountain Range extends. Fishing, sight-seeing, 
camping, swimming, horseback riding and yes, just relaxing, 
too, are yours for the asking. Resorts are excellent. 


BEACH AND SEA COAST fun is also a year-round pleasure along 
the gleaming white beaches of the Sunny Gulf of Mexico. Cabins 
and large, first-rate, luxury hotels dot Alabama’s Gulf shores. 
Beaches and fishing are excellent. 


HISTORY was made many times in this land of six flags. It was 
here that DeSoto fought Indian Chief Tuskaloosa and many 
years later, the Confederate States of America organized. 


ALABAMA'S SCENERY, too, is contrasting... Bellingrath 
Gardens, near Mobile, is an example of nature’s splendor; 
restful and yet exciting to the eye .. . Vast hydro-electric dams, 
mountain waterfalls, stretching cotton fields and lush pasture 
lands, Old South plantations—they all await you in Alabama! 





© Protect You: 60 mph deytime; 50, nights 
State of Alabama, Dept. H9 

Bureau of Publicity and Information 
Montgomery 4, Ala. 












Gentlemen: Please send me further information 
about your state. 
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There’s a Treasure of Pleasure in Sunny ALABAMA 
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HAMMEREFEST, world’s northernmost city, was destroyed by Germans in 1944. Reindeer, oblivious to reconstruction né¢ises, graze nearby. 











hy ROBERT CAPA 


f¥ \HE mass movement of modern tourism be- 
gan when the first two GI's put their dirty 
boots on the island of Capri and promptly 
ered a shoeshine. The olive-drab-clad travelers 
liberated Rome and Paris from the Germans 
{ away and returned, dressed in gayer colors. 
y kept on liberating those two cities 
Italians and the French. 
\fter enjoying the Latin pleasures, the overflow 
trickled into the surrounding countries, and dis- 
covered that Holland had tulips, Austria moun- 
tains, Switzerland hotelkeepers, the English 
ieues and festivals ; that the Germans were really 
so bad, and that the people of Spain 


were also Latins. 


from 


The most professional American tourists call 
themselves foreign correspondents, and when 
they have been born outside the United States, 
their favorite subject is revisiting. 

| have revisited Budapest because I happen to 
have been born there, and because the place of- 
fered only a short season for revisiting. | even got 
to Moscow, which usually offers no revisiting at 
all. | kept on revisiting Paris because I used to 
live there before the war; London, because I lived 
there during the war; and Rome, because | was 
sorry that I had never lived there at all. 

For years | have been talking with and taking 
pictures of kings, peasants and commissars, and | 
have ended up believing that curiosity, plus free- 
dom to travel and low fares, is the closest thing to 
democracy in our time—so maybe democracy is 
tourism. 

The stepchild in this new democracy—a small 
country, choking with landscapes, and claiming 
fewer policemen and tourists than any of its 
Western brothers—is Norway. 


The airplane looked like any other plane, only 
the captain’s name was Piltingsrud and the 
stewardess was called Miss Ranghilde. She re- 
sembled an early Bergman and was serving drinks 
often and gracefully. After the third one, she sat 
down next to me. “There is absolutely no reason,” 
she said, “for anyone to want to go to Norway.” | 
told her that there was absolutely no reason for 
anyone to go anywhere. She admitted that I might 
be right, keeping a straight face under a straight 
nose, and I decided Norway would be all right. 

The plane began to make low passes, and 
through the oval window | saw shiny water 
spreading like fingers between the land; among 
the green shrubs there were scattered white 
houses, and each had its own flagpole witha Nor- 
wegian flag bigger than a battleship’s. | said to the 
stewardess, “I do not know anyone in Norway.” 
She commented that all lonely male travelers seem 
to make this remark at the same moment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE Author 


It was nine in the evening but still very light 
when we touched the runway of the Oslo airfield 

In the last twenty years I had been to many 
places, but never to Norway. | wanted to make it 
nice and innocent, like the first trip of my life. Not 
to ruin my innocence, I asked nothing of the 
porter of my neat hotel, but walked straight out 
into the street. The houses were dark, their win- 
dows like the eyes of blind men. There were few 
people in the streets, and the tramways seemed 
lonely. Every five minutes a tram picked up a 
handful of waiting stragglers. Finally there was 
only one person standing under the stop sign. She 
made a fine silhouette. She had very pretty ankles, 
and shoes so civilized that I thought surely she 
could speak English. I went up to her and told her 
that I had just arrived, that I did not know Oslo 
and did she know where I could eat at this hour of 
the evening. She said that there were at least five 
different possibilities, and missed her tram. The 
best of the five, she said, was the Rainbow Room 
which had, besides food, all kinds of continental 
attractions. She told me how to get there and ac- 
cepted my invitation. 

The Rainbow Room looked like a Nordic 
Latin Quarter, and all the unsuccessful enter- 
tainers of Europe and the U.S.A. were having a 


NO-NIGHTS IN 


A search for the midnight sun by a famed photographer-writer 
involves Kon-Tiki, a girl with no conversation, ) 


a school of skoals, and a brooding Lapland reindeer 


field evening. When they were off, we danced 
tango type of things—and in between we ate 
smoked salmon and talked about literature. Al- 
though Ibsen was the greatest, I learned that a 
man named Holberg was his literary father, and 
another one called Bjérnson, his competitor. She 
found out that | was 1n American, born in 
Hungary, and knew a lot about literature. At 
eleven-thirty she said we had better order our 
drinks large because they would be the last ones. 
At midnight the Rainbow Room closed, and it 
was still light in the streets. 

Her name was Kori and she said that she lived 
far away and her last tram was already gone. I was 











































































A CHIC Norwegian girl watches sailing race 
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A YOUNG Lapp mother fondles her small son 






































































THE SAILING REGATTA around Hanko Island in Oslo Fjord is Norway’s annual signal for vacations 





; even the royal family 


attends. The author sailed aboard the Diva /// (above), a 12-meter boat which has been winner in its class for many years. 


feeling very young again, and I said, “Let's 
walk.” She said that would be nice, Norwegians 
are used to it. Soon we left the houses. We walked 
between trees and crossed many bridges. We were 
still talking about literature. Deep in the woods, | 
put my arm around her shoulders and she said 
that it was too bad that I was a man born in a 
passionate Southern country and used to the ways 
and informalities of the United States. But that 
unfortunately she was a girl from the cold North 
For a man like me, Norway would offer very, very 
little, but I should go still further north and see 
the midnight sun. | told her that as a man, and a 
photographer, | was very much interested in the 
midnight sun, and withdrew my arm. We went on 
talking about the differences between Hamsun 
and Hemingway, and walked and walked. 

lhe no-night grew even lighter when we reached 
the gate of a lovely small house where she lived. 
This was her loveliest night, she said, the one she 
would never forget, and she said thanks in English 
and tak in Norwegian. She walked up to the 
house and I waited outside the gate. She was ex- 
traordinarily pretty. She opened the door and be- 
fore closing it behind her, looked back, waved, 


and said very loudly, “Idiot.” It took me at least 
two hours to walk back. And I did not think at all 
about literature. 
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When I reached my hotel at 4 A.M. the sun was 
making a feeble effort. The night porter said he 
hoped I was agreeably tired, and he got no tip. 


In the morning, I decided not to be innocent 
any longer, and asked the room clerk what there 
was to see in Oslo. He said that if I wanted to 
understand the Nordic soul, | should go to the 
nearby National Park where they exhibit ships, 
and to another nearby park where a great sculptor 
ran amok in bronze. I chose the ships. 

The first building was low and squat, and inside 
was the famous raft Kon-Tiki. The building was 
built around the raft and the whole thing gave the 
impression of a ship model in a bottle. The walls 
were covered with paintings of gaudy fish. It re- 
minded me of Hollywood’s Beachcomber Res- 
taurant, only here, the clients were adventurous 
little boys, obviously dreaming. After certain ne- 
gotiations, the guard allowed me to take a picture 
of a boy who was standing there, and had been 
standing there, as if transfixed, for hours. The 
guard also made a few derisive remarks about 
sea captains who acquire undue fame by sitting 
comfortably on ships’ masts for a few short days. 

From Kon-Tiki, | walked just next door to a 
much taller building which housed Nansen and 






Amundsen’s polar ship, the Fram. This was serious 
business. The small boat was shiny, the ice- 
breaking steel sharp on the hull, the whole thing 
impressive in the way of small things to which great 
stories are attached. 

The caretaker asked me if I had come from 
Kon-Tiki, and when | said [| had, he snarled 
that those men loafing in the warm waters of 
the Pacific were only playboys hunting for half- 
naked girls doing the hula-hula, and eating good 
fish all the while. The real men, he said, were the 
ones who broke the ice and put their flags on lonely 
icebergs, who met only polar bears and who had to 
eat their beloved dogs. Next to the Fram were the 
buildings housing the early Viking ships, but I did 
not want to hear Amundsen slighted by the care- 
taker, so I didn’t go to see them. 

From the ships, I took a taxi to the park which 
was given to the sculptor Vigeland for one of the 
greatest one-man exhibitions in the world. Well, 
Mr. Vigeland certainly filled up the park. There 
were statues of men carrying sixteen children on 
their toes and the fate of mankind on their backs, 
and thousands of other things which would make 
Picasso look like Grandma Moses. The place was 
full of nurses and children. The children were 
naked like the statues, but seemed to be having a 
much better time. 
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\fter this excursion into history and culture, I 
eyshed back to the city. Oslo was gay. Teen-agers 





d caps with fancy signs and letters sewn to 





' clothes were dancing in the streets. They 
were the graduating students, who have the free- 






jom of the city for three weeks every year before 

their exams. The girls were shapely, but certainly 

not so much so as Kori. In the afternoon the U.S. 

Navy pulled in and quickly exhausted the avail- 
supply of girls. 

. gather further information about the land 

customs, I sought some male advice. The bar 

of my hotel was open, so | parked next to an in- 

ctual-looking drinker. After the first drink, he 

d me if I would like to have the same, and we 

{ the same. Drink in hand, he said we would 

e to do this the Norwegian way. We had to say 

koal” while looking into each others’ eyes, bow, 

i drink up. This was rather difficult because by 

bowing and looking into his eyes, most of the 














iquavit went into my nose; but my companion 





was satisfied. So I ordered the same, and my 





technique improved. Hans Christian was a news- 
paperman and decided I had the makings of a 
man of the North, so he divulged the secrets of the 
Nordic soul. According to him, there are only'two 
types of Norwegians—the indoor Norwegians 
and the outdoor Norwegians. The latter are happy 
and earn their living working hard, outdoors; the 
indoor Norwegians are useless because they spend 
all their time indoors wondering how to get out. 
This was the happy tragedy of Norway. The in- 
door Norwegian is good for two hours of work 
1 day. These are the first two hours—from 7 to 
9. From then on, the indoor Norwegians begin 
to have coffee and sandwiches because they do not 
believe in lunch hours, and dream about 3 P.M. 
when they leave their jobs .o relax. This relaxation 
consists of twenty miles of skiing in winter and 
ten hours of sailing in summer. Norwegians do 
not need money. They don’t want to build big 
homes because they don’t like to stay in them. 
They don’t want cars because cars get them too 
fast to places they don’t want to go. A pair of 
skis, hiking boots and a small boat are things 
everybody can afford, or borrow. 

Hans Christian explained that there were other 
pleasures, also simple and available. So I told 
him about my first night, and he hit me on the 
back and fell off his bar stool. He climbed back, 
and after a few more skoals, he told me that 
Norwegian girls are not used to conversation. It 
had been my fault for insisting on conversation. 
The girl had tried this unfamiliar pastime merely 
out of politeness and curiosity. The more he 
thought about it, the more he roared. 

In the morning the maid came and took away 
my suit to be cleaned. She returned a few minutes 
later with all the money I had left in the pockets. 
Then came a waiter with breakfast, and he re- 
fused a tip. Norway seemed like an ideal and 
cheap place to live. 

Oslo is very friendly in the daylight. Although 
f the town has not much style, it is full of life. The 
indoor Norwegians seem to be on the streets 
during the whole day. The city has half a mil!ion 
people, but though its area is enormous (nearly 
? the biggest in Europe), two thirds of the city is 
parks and forests. 

Most people own their own homes, and the 
center of the city is mainly one street. This main 
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street, Karl Johans Gate, is main to the extent 


that they say of Oslo it is the city with one street. 
Every Osloite passes up and down it at least once 
a day. And after spending my day walking up and 
down the Karl Johan, I was nearly on greeting 
relations with half the city. 

Most of the town’s hotels, bars and restaurants 
are on the Karl Johan. One side of the street has 
all the big shops, and the university. On the other 
side is a park with tightly filled benches and a 
military orchestra playing the classics. The pretty 
girls have a continuous showing of their light 
summer or heavy winter dresses, depending on 
the season; and the male population watches the 
show with friendly and close interest. 

Just off the Karl Johan is the Sun Square, built 
around the new City Hall, It looks like the red- 
faced kid brother of Radio City, and all the 
present-day artists of Norway had a free hand in 
decorating one part or another of this miniature 
sky-teaser. 

The town is surrounded by wooded hills, and 
the cold, glistening waters of the Oslo Fjord 


come right up to the base of the Sun Square. In 
summer, the sailing boats whirl near to the center 
of the city; and in winter the best skiing hill, the 
Holmenkollen, can be reached in less than twenty 
minutes by the university clock. 

Summer and winter, from Saturday noon unti 
Monday morning, the city is empty 

After having made all kinds of personal friends 
and covered every yard of the town, I decided it 
was time to visit the outdoor Norwegians, fat 
away from Oslo. 

The man in charge of Norwegian tourist 
propaganda was very double-breasted and 
smooth. He was somewhat disturbed that I had 
come to Norway intending to do a sympathetic 
report. He himself was an author, he told me; 
under the name of Eric the Ruddy he wrote a 
travel book called Veni, Vidi, Viking, which was 
aimed at discouraging foreigners from visiting or, 
if they had to come, advising them how to mis- 
behave in Norway. Now / had come, he said, 
and would write all the reasons why people 
should come to do the same things which were 


ANCIENT HANSEATIC city of Bergen is the Norwegian capital for processing and 
shipping of fish, which is the country’s major export and also its favorite item of food. 







































































BIZARRE sculpture of Gustav Vigeland 
awes visitors to Oslo’s Frogner Park 


done by countless people in far more colorful 
countries. He ended up: “To encourage tourists 
to come is difficult. To discourage them is fully 
impossible.”’ 

He did not deny that his country was extremely 
beautiful, but warned me that in the west it was 
likely to rain, and that in the north it was likely to 
snow—most of the time. But in the winter, one 
can ski right outside every village or town; and 
in the summer you can step into a sailboat right 
below the garden. 

The rivers are jumping with salmon, the small 
tourist hotels clean and comfortable, and a few 
dollars will take you a long way—indeed, right 
into the Arctic. Nature galore! 

After this attack of enthusiasm, he cautioned 
me that Norwegians outside of Oslo were indi- 
vidualists, each family living on its own farm and 
creating its own little world. Then he showed me 
a quote from a dog-eared book written by one of 
his predecessors, in the year 1878. I took the 
book and read: “The traveler in Norway is 
advised unconditionally to proceed quietly, with 
accommodation and with politeness. The na- 
tional character is oppositional, and nowhere in 
the country will one get far with bluster and 
commands. Moreover, it is contrary to the aver- 
age man’s concept of propriety to be abrupt or 


hasty. Therefore, should the traveler be in a 


hurry, he is advised to proceed with a degree of 


forbearance and not to become impatient should 
it seem to him that things move less quickly than 
might be either feasible or desirable.” 

1 was sorry that this quotation was not from 
the Bible—because then it could be given to 
everyone who leaves his native shores to go any- 
from Lapland to Kenya, including Paris. 

The midnight sun and the Lapps, two of the 
more photogenic attractions of Norway, are in 


where 
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the North. From Oslo a nice seaplane gets you 
there in less than ten hours. The plane stops on 
every major fjord, picking up Norwegian ladies 
with at least three children each who are flying 
off to visit parents and neighbors. The biggest 
town north of Oslo is Trondheim, with 57,128 
inhabitants; but from there on up to the North 
tip there are only two towns, Narvik and Tromso, 
which have more than 10,000 people. The land 
here is beautiful, the villages simple to the point 
of drabness with their wooden houses, general 
stores with big windows, simple churches and 
little hotels serving coffee and sandwiches. 

Approaching Tromso, it grew darker and 
darker. In the main fjord of this capital of the 
North lies the sunken German battleship 
Tirpitz. An enterprising local merchant bought 
the burned-out hull for about five thousand 
dollars, and is using German divers to cut the 
vessel into scrap metal which is being sold to 
Sweden and Germany for hundreds of thousands. 
My neighbor in the plane told me this, adding that 
there was an “immoral” to the story, but we could 
not figure out exactly what it was. The famous 
midnight sun was hidden by heavy rain. The peo- 
ple of Tromso told me that this type of rain lasts 
only a few weeks, but after that, | would surely 
see the midnight sun. 

About the Lapps they were less encouraging. 
The Lapps are the outdoorest of all outdoor 
Norwegians, and appear in their capital, Karas- 
jok, only at Easter, when they go through their 
yearly marriage and christening ceremonies. Then 
they scatter over their province, the Finnmark, 
Sleeping in small tents and living with their 
four-legged bank accounts, the reindeer. To find 
them, I was advised to try Hammerfest, only 
twelve hours away on a boat, the northernmost 
city in the whole world. 





The coastal boats are the stagecoac! 
Norway, small, comfortable and gay. The: 
in little harbors and even at farmhouses o 
islands. They bring hay for the cows, supp! 
the stores, and pick up the fish. Norwegian 
tourists alike cling to the boat railings, 
getting enough of the combination of 
mountains and snow unspoiled by people. 

My comfortable coastal boat pulled 
Hammerfest at 7 A.M. on a Sunday mor: 
The three-weeks rain was drizzling steadily, 
there was not a soul to be seen anywhere 
the new wooden shacks of the little town w 
had been burnt out at the end of the war. \ 
my luggage on my back, I trotted around en 
Streets. Finally | met a young man in a g; 
hurry with a pair of football shoes slung over 
shoulders. I stopped him, but—he was ve 
sorry—he had no time to talk to me, he had to 
catch the boat to play football at the North Caps 
I was desperate, cold, hungry, and very lonely. | 
sat down on my suitcases and in sheer frustration 
began to clean my lenses. Finally | heard muffled 
steps and looking up, I saw a reindeer edging into 
Hammerfest. He was as miserable as I. His shagey 
coat hung loosely over protruding ribs. He needed 
the midnight sun and fresh grass very badly. | 
got a picture of a hungry reindeer; the reindeer 
got nothing. 

| packed up my cameras, found a café opening 
its doors and in it, a young doctor to talk to. The 
doctor said he took care not only of the three 
thousand people of Hammerfest but also of the 
neighboring communities. This was much terri- 
tory, but not too much work. The people of the 
North are almost too healthy—between birth 
and death they have little need of doctors. 

Hammerfest is close to the Russian border, and 
was occupied by Germany during the war. At the 


THE FARMERS of the fjords are also fishermen. They tend their crops during the day 
and, in the brief light that is offered by the midnight sun, reap another harvest in the sea. 






























































































1 of the war, the Germans retreated. burning 
| destroying every building in the province. 
- incoming Russians were fair, so the people 
the North have no fear of them. At the same 
e, the rebuilding of the North was done 
iinly with help from the Marshall Plan, so the 
yple really like everybody—except the Ger- 
ns—and wish fervently that everybody would 
e each other. 
Because of the Germans, there are more Com- 
inists in the North than in other parts of 
yrway ; but they are fishermen, and if they don’t 
ich fish, it can’t be blamed on the capitalistic 
stem. Man fighting nature fears only God, 
yothache and appendicitis, the doctor said. 
He could not help me with the midnight sun, 
it he assured me that if I took the road inland 
ward Alta (which was only six hours in a 
ixi), | could not miss finding friendly Lapps with 
ts of very photogenic reindeer. Indeed, he said, 
e could even do better—because at the moment 
great Norwegian lady, who was trying to con- 
vince the Lapps that they should live in huts (she 
vas nicknamed “Little-Mountain-Hut Asti’), 


was in Hammerfest. 
We found Miss “Little-Mountain-Hut Asti” 
div without any difficulty. She was an enthusiastic 


indeer ady of at least two hundred pounds of flesh and 
good will. Asti and I, with cases of sandwiches 
ening ind beer, found a driver with a brand-new Ford, 
. The ind set out in search of Lapps. We drove miles 
three ind miles between mountains and rivers, seeing 
of the no human beings, when suddenly we found our 
man—an old Lapp sitting by the roadside, 
quietly smoking his pipe. The reindeer whose fur 
he wore must have been killed in the last cen- 
tury; but the old Lapp’s colorful headgear was 
r. and shining, and he sucked on the pipe in his tooth- 
At the less mouth, undisturbed. 

Asti was exuberant. She approached the man 
about our problem, and he said that getting pic- 
tures of his sons and their reindeer would be 
simple. The deer were grazing just ten miles away, 
on the top of a mountain, and he could get them 
down in less than four hours. There were two 
thousand deer, and in coming down and then 
climbing back, he said, they would lose two 
thousand kilos of flesh, so if | would pay the 
market rate for two thousand kilos, the whole 
thing would be feasible and reasonable. 

Reindeer being greatly in demand, the price 
was high, and Asti broke into tears and reminded 
our triend of the matter of manners and friend- 
ship. After a certain amount of reflection, the old 
man said that his daughter-in-law and her chil- 
dren were sleeping in a nearby tent; and that they 
would lose no flesh at all by getting up. This deal! 
seemed all right, and after a short climb, we 
found a beautiful tent made of dried leather, 
surrounded by unfriendly dogs and lots of dried 
reindeer meat hanging from high poles. Behind 
the tent a young Lapp woman was playing with 
her children. She was enchanting and kind, re- 
fused our sandwiches and money, and invited us 
to a feast of dried reindeer meat. She grew rather 





icing 
THE LAPPS of Norway are nomadic, drifting 
in small groups from pasture to pasture with 
their reindeer. They live in tents and store 
their possessions in caches suspended aloft. 
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sad when Asti began to talk about 
huts, but otherwise we had a very 
pleasant time. 

Back in the car, Asti was proud of 
the generous and dignified behavior 
of her protégés, but volubly ashamed 
of how little her country was doing 
for its favorite minority, the Lapps. 
It looked to me as if the Lapps could 
stay quite happy if not bothered by 
hut-sellers and photographers. 

In Alta I said good-by to Asti and 
took a room in a little hotel with a 
direct view of the mysterious mid- 
night sun. It was still raining, so I 
bought some aquavit and mystery 
stories, and was ready for the adven- 
ture. In my room it never got dark, 
but it never got very light either. I 
had heard that the experience of 
twenty-four hours of sun is intoxi- 
cating, but waiting for it was even 
more so. On the third night, the 
pages of my mystery story began to 
glow. I rushed to the window and 
got a picture of a few fishermen as 
the mysterious Thing appeared 
briefly between the clouds. 

Having exhausted the pictorial 
and conversational possibilities of 
men, women, nature, midnight sun 
and the Lapps—with meager suc- 
cess—there was nothing left to do 
but to go Norwegian. I went fishing. 

Norwegians have few bars, but 
they drink. Norwegians don’t gam- 
ble, but they make their living by 
handicapping fish. Every month of 
the year, frustrated fish from all 
around the world make their ways 
to a strange rendezvous off Nor- 
wegian shores. The impatient fish 
provoke the Norwegians into action. 
They take out their nets and oil- 
skins, and shine up the boats. 

The fish first play hard to get by 
trying to lie low in the icy waters, 
but the fishermen sit in their boats, 
smoking their pipes and drinking 
aquavit for twenty-four hours a day 
of snow, rain or sun. The fish can- 
not stand the provocation and begin 
to jump into the ready nets. Man 
kills what he loves best. Norwegians 
eat fish for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
even in sandwiches—and if liquor 
could be made out of fish bones, 
Norwegians would drink it. 

Just as the whole Norwegian 
economy, way of living and love 
making is governed by the periodical 
appearance or nonappearance of 
fish, the Norwegian democracy, one 
of the purest in the world, is based 
on agreement among fishermen. 
Each fishing village makes its own 
fishing laws and regulations, and 
elects delegates to the selling and 
price-fixing co-operatives. 

Whales, stockfish, salmon, tuna 
and herring appear during the dif- 
ferent seasons in different corners of 
the long sea coast, but the greatest 
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gins W hen the cod reach 


Islands, far above the 
e, in early spring. When 
ids around the northern 
the cod have come home 
fishermen from a hundred 
d leave their homes, and 
nd boats concentrate in 
small harbors of the 
ands. 
all harbor of Stamsund 
ten Islands I was handi- 
e boats ready to go out to 
he incoming cod. I chose 
t and cleanest boat in the 
The Djupevaag was sixty- 
ong. The skipper was 
ht years old, and spoke 
English to say that I was 


We boarded the boat at five A.M. 

vering under six sweaters. 

At six A.M. the police gave the signal 
race was on. Thousands of 

ts ran for it, like two-year- 

ds on the race track. Our track 

e ten miles of choppy water 
tween the snow-covered islands, 


five thousand boats were jockey- 
rr position. The young skipper 
stood at the wheel, and his sixty- 
e-year-old father—one of the 
best-known old-timers of Arctic 
hing—was watching the recording 
levice of the supersonic echo 
sounder. Faint lines of black began 
appear on the four-hundred-foot 
arker. The fish were there, but ly- 
ng low. The crew stood ready to 
throw the purse seine at the blowing 
fa horn which establishes priority 
ocation among the boats. 

My Norwegians, who until now 
had seemed to be only eating, sleep- 
ng and making no conversation, 
were transformed into lovely, mean 
luman beings. Their hands were 
tching, they lost their manners, they 
bumped smaller ships, and they 
vatched with narrow eyes the timing 
clock of the race—the echo sounder. 
We blew our horn first, and too 
soon. The net jumped away from 
the boat, and it took an hour for the 
crew to drag it in. Not one fish. 

Two boats near us were happily 
dragging the heavy nets. The young 
captain’s lips got thinner, and father 
put on his glasses to watch the in- 
struments. We circled for hours 
among the other boats, but every 
time the young captain wanted to 
blow his horn, papa’s hand stopped 
him. Suddenly the instrument went 
crazy and papa, who had just come 
along to watch, grabbed the wheel 
from his son, blew the horn and 
stopped the boat. From then on, 
papa was everywhere, throwing out 
and hauling in, and putting his 
knife into the fat body of the first 
fish he could get his hands on. He 
Was sixty-five, but had a lot of 


fishing left in him. The catch was 
three thousand fish, and the crew 
put in orders for sewing machines 

That night there was a dance in 
the fishermen’s club of Stamsund 
One concertina played songs vaguely 
resembling a Nordic double-fasi 
samba, and the fishermen waltzed to 
them. | was with the daughter of the 
local fish king just returned from 
America, and not knowing how to 
waltz, | tried the samba steps. It was 
an immense success. From then on, 
the fish king’s daughter had to dance 
one by one with half of the fisher- 
men—and I was invited to do the 
same with the other half. 

1 got homesick for Oslo. 


Oslo was blooming. The girls had 
freckles and the men had knapsacks 
and suitcases. Every Norwegian 
family has a small cabin in the woods 
outside the city, and they are unable 
to sleep in comfortable beds when 
the winter is over. Not yet having 
any psychoanalysis, they just go and 
sleep happily on the cabin floor. 

The official signal for vacations 

paid or unpaid—is the yearly regatta 
around Hank@g Island in the Oslo 
Fjord. The King is there, the Crown 
Prince is there with his daughters, 
and so is everybody else. Boats of 
every size and class compete for ten 
days in the rough waters. The U.S. 
Ambassador, who races there with 
one of the very few twelve-meter 
boats, opened the regatta with a 
speech saying that this is the only 
sailing competition where people 
can still afford to race with twelve- 
meter boats; and that this was a 
sure sign of democracy. The Crown 
Prince, who was racing with a small 
boat, spoke after the Ambassador, 
saying that this is a nice place where 
lots of small and a few big boats can 
compete—which surely must be de- 
mocracy. 

I was invited to race on one of the 
three twelve-meter boats, the Diva, 
which belonged to a big shipowner 
whose son and friends, along with 
the old company bookkeeper, made 
up the crew. The sea was rougher 
than in the Lofoten; everyone but 
the bookkeeper got sick, and we 
beat politely the boat of the U.S. 
Ambassador (Charles U. Bay). 

I took off early in the morning. 
The white sails were as thick over 
the blue fjord as the green trees and 
the people covering the islands. 

The stewardess was sunburned 
and freckled. She came to me with a 
fresh pot of coffee every five min- 
utes. I asked her if she was eager to 
get to Paris. She said that it was her 
job—but that otherwise, there was 
absolutely no reason for anyone to 
go away from Norway. THE END 
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NORTH WOODS 
NEWPORT 
Vurray Bay is hard to find on 


the map — perhaps because it ts less a resort 


than a time of year, a select group 


of people and a remarkable way of life 


BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


MOST IMPOSING structure of Murray Bay is the 350-room Manoir 
Richelieu, whose lawns roll down to the pier and the wide St. Lawrence. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, never a man for unde; 
statement, for once was putting it mildly when | 
described Murray Bay, the Canadian resort where | 
spent so many summers, as being “like no place on t! 
map.” In this instance, indeed, the twenty-sevent! 
President of the United States was guilty of moderatior 
approaching deceit, for he might have said Murray Ba 
itself does not even exist, there being no village, post office. 
railroad station or telephone exchange of that name. Ey 
erything considered, this is appropriate to the place. 

Unlike such celebrated watering places as Newport, 
Cap d’Antibes, Bar Harbor, Acapulco, East Hampton 
and Palm Beach (all of which are not only less select but, 
in varying degrees, less beautiful as well), Murray Bay is 
more an attitude than a cartographer’s designation. What’s 
more, no other resort in the world is more icily impervious 
to the blandishments of the nouveau riche or more un- 
flaggingly resistant to the innovations of the years. The 
late George Apley would have loved Murray Bay, and 
Murray Bay would have loved the late George Apley. 

Fundamentally, Murray Bay is a group of individuals 
who maintain summer residences in any one of three ad- 
jacent towns, La Malbaie, Cap a l’Aigle and Pointe au 
Pic. Situated in the Laurentians, these towns are some 
ninety-three miles up the St. Lawrence from Quebec and 
overlook a bay christened La Malbaie in 1608 by Cham- 
plain, but commonly referred to, since the British conquest 
in 1759, as Murray Bay, in honor of James Murray, a gen- 
eral in Wolfe’s army who became the first governor of 
Canada. 

But if Murray Bay is a particular group of individuals, 
it is also something more—a linguistic phenomenon, a 
religion, a time of year. In mid-June, when this time 
begins, English is suddenly neard in what, throughout the 
rest of the year, are three exclusively French-speaking 
communities. Simultaneously, there is a place to attend 
Protestant services (a practice which is impossible from 
Labor Day to June, when the Protestant Church of 
Murray Bay is shuttered and the Pointe au Pic Catholic 
Church is the only place of worship within miles). 

Few resorts alter their personalities so radically almost 
overnight. Before one realizes what has happened, three 
small, secluded Gallic towns have been converted into a 
bilingual retreat for people from another world, people 
of means and accomplishment and breeding—rich and 
important and fashionable people from patroon New 
York and Brahmin Boston and old-school-tie Toronto 
and horsy Virginia and Bourbon Montreal. These people 
are Murray Bay and when they go, it goes too, as if by 
the wave of a wand, and in its place are La Malbaie, 
Pointe au Pic and Cap a l’Aigle. Nothing is left to bear 
witness to the summer except the stately homes, boarded 
up against the Laurentian winter. 

It is one of the distinctions of Murray Bay that even 
during the summer it is never really visible to the out- 
sider. Here there is practically no mingling between those 
who have their own residences and the transients at the 
hotels. Although not unfriendly, the property owners of 


“The Newport of the North” (Continued on Page 100) 


— 


MOST RESPECTED resident is Mrs. Francis 
Higginson Cabot; an invitation to her Tuesday “at 
homes” means that you have “arrived” socially. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


SUMMER Murray Bay entertaining, as at home 
of the Fortune P. Ryans (/eft and right 


, & done 
in local style 


informal but always handsome 





THE DAUGHTER of Hamilton Fish, Mrs. John 
Pyne, does some small-boat sailing with her son 
Peter at the Fish home, built by Stanford White 
i ‘ 
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THE TAPTS are long-time Murray Bay summer 
folk. “Mr. Republican” finds time for relaxation 
with his daughters-in-law Mrs. Lloyd Taft and 
Mrs. Robert Taft, son Robert and grandchildren 
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VISITORS as well as landed gentry come to Murray Bay, but few of the 
visitors are as pretty as Magdelon Garneau and Rosemary Thompson. 


(Continued from Page 98) are not exactly forward 
either. Above all else, they prize Murray Bay, which has 
no airfield and is seventeen hours by boat from Montreal, 
for its privacy. The social habits of Mrs. Francis Cabot 
are a case in point. 

It is said, perhaps apocryphally, that there are people 
who have spent thirty seasons at Murray Bay without 
ever liaving been invited to one of Mrs. Cabot’s Tuesday 
“at homes,” those gracious receptions at which the “‘ac- 
cepted" members of the summer colony gather as much 
to pay affectionate homage to their almost legendary 
neighbor as to sip tea, exchange urbanely innocuous chit- 
chat, and reminisce about the departed summertimes 
when all the world and Bob Taft were young. In this re- 
spect at least, she, more than any other individual, would 
seem to symbolize Murray Bay. A lady of wealth and 
background who spends her winters in New York, she 
has summered for many years in one of Murray Bay’s 
two seignories which were granted in 1762 by Governor 
Murray to two officers of the 78th Highlanders—Mrs. 
Cabot’s to Lieut. Malcolm Fraser and the other, owned 


— 
CARETAKER’S COTTAGE and stables are only a part of 
Francis H. Cabot II's big farm at the little town of Cap a I’ Aigle. 





by the J. A. Grays, to Lieut. John Nairne. Mrs. Cabot 
enjoys Murray Bay for its superlative climate and pic- 
torial splendor, but she also cherishes it for its lack of in- 
trusions upon a pattern of gracious life that has all but 
vanished from the world. The driveway to her stately 
house is, in effect, the entrance to a kind of genteel re- 
pose that probably has no counterpart on the North 
American continent. There, between the swiftly flowing 
river and the bluish-gray Laurentians, are the flaming 
gardens, the low-slung stables, the handsome farmhouse 
and the gnarled apple trees—all there for anyone to see 
and admire and envy. But what lies beyond is known 
only to Mrs. Cabot, her guests and her staff. For Murray 
Bay, unlike most other exclusive resorts, is not a place of 
fashionable restaurants and expensive night clubs, but 
one of almost impenetrable reserve—close-knit, im- 
peccably bred and, above all else, intensely clannish. 

The names of most summer residents of La Malbaie, 
Pointe au Pic, and Cap a l’Aigle hold scant meaning for 
the general public, since they rarely, if ever, appear in 
print. Here is no playground for café society, no bureau 
from which emanate items for the society columns. In- 
deed, of all Murray Bayites—including such affluent and 
socially correct ones as the Fortune Peter Ryans (he’s the 
heir of the man who, among other things, started the 
American Tobacco Company and controlled New York 
City transportation lines); the Leo Timmins, members of 
one of the Dominion’s oldest and most powerful dynas- 
ties; the C. J. Livingoods, prominent in Cincinnati so- 
ciety; the F. Higginson Cabots, Mrs. Francis Cabot’s 
son and daughter-in-law; Mrs. Harold Kennedy, one of 
Montreal’s most esteemed matrons; and the R. Minturn 
Sedgwicks, who represent the Boston that was “the 
Athens of America’”—only four might be accurately 
referred to as celebrities. These are Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
who lives with his family at his father’s estate; Graham 
F. Towers, 


(Continued on Page 102) 











THE MANOIR RICHELIEU likes to do things with a flair, even to 
making its bellboys stand inspection in a parade-ground formation 


ARTIST Robert Cauchon loves the local scene, has 
sold his striking paintings of the vicinity to most 
regular members of Murray Bay’s devoted summer set. 





LAWN BOWLS is only one of the Manoir’s attractions, which in- 
clude riding, a fishing camp, golf, a casino and a big art collection. 
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(Continued from Page 100) who, as governor of the 
Bank of Canada, has his signature on all the Dominion’s 
paper currency; Judge Albert Sevigny, who is probably 
Canada’s most distinguished jurist, and Hamilton Fish, 
who, as a congressman from New York, was one of the 
New Deal's most violent critics. 

Unfortunately, the transient visitor to Murray Bay 
has practically no opportunity to observe the stately 
way of life pursued by the regular summer colony. Ex- 
cept for a glimpse of such superb homes as Mrs 
Henderson Robb’s French country house, the Hamilton 
Fish estate, designed by Stanford White, and the mag- 


nificently landscaped grounds and swimming pool of 


the F. Higginson Cabots, the casual visitor is not likely 
to learn much. He probably will never even discover the 
simple fact that some of the most succulent steaks in 
North America are to be had at Club des Monts, eight 
miles away in Ste. Agnes, or that it is heavily patronized 
by members of the summer colony, who refer to it 
affectionately as ““The Nut House,” perhaps because it 
never really hits its stride until long after every other res- 
taurant has closed for the night. Aside from guidebook 
data such as the fact that President Lincoln’s widow went 
to Pointe au Pic to recuperate from the ordeal of her 
husband's assassination, that the region is noted for its 
fine blankets, and that the first Americans to visit it were 
prisoners of war who had been captured at Quebec 
while fighting under Montgomery and Arnold, all the 
transient is likely to learn about Murray Bay is that it is a 





THE GOLF COURSE of the Manoir Richelieu has everything from a 
matchless view to elevators that hoist tiring players up the steeper hills. 
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THE CABOT farm at Cap a |’ Aigle has an almost 
classic elegance, shows the Murray Bay fondness 
for permanence and spending money in good taste. 


place of storybook beauty as well as the site of the tur- 
reted elegance known as Manoir Richelieu. That, how- 
ever, is not to be dismissed lightly. 

Built into a cliff overlooking the fifteen-mile-wide 
expanse of the St. Lawrence, Manoir Richelieu has 350 
rooms, each with private bath, starting at fourteen 
dollars a day, including meals. Actually the number of 
accommodations (which includes, in addition, seven 
cottages, each with a living room, five bedrooms and 
three baths) gives no suggestion of the Manoir’s almost 
fabled spaciousness. Like Sir James Dunn; the canny 
and daring head of Canada Steamship Lines, which owns 
the property, it believes in doing things on a scale that 
can only be described as colossal. Sir James, one of the 
wealthiest of Canadians, is a man of such purposeful 
individuality that his whisky is distilled especially for him 
in Scotland and put up in bottles with his name on the 
label, and a figure of such irascibility that he once 
bought a nine-story hotel just so he could fire a chef 
whose cuisine had offended him (which sometimes in- 
spires wits to inquire why he doesn’t do something about 
the Manoir food). His hostelry is, after its fashion, no 
less fabulous. 

Opened in 1928, to replace the original Manoir, which 
was vazed by fire, it covers 420 acres. Among its attrac- 
tions are a swimming pool fed with salt water from the 
river; an eighteen-hole golf course, with electric lifts to 
carry players from green to tee on two of the steeper 
holes; a separate putting green, abundant with hazards; 
tennis courts; riding stables; a casino where there is 
dancing three nights a week; (Continued on Page 120) 
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YOUNG PETER PYXE registers protest against 
playing cherub on a Stanford White marble fountain. 
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Bordering note-paper in color and in combinations 
of color; one of the most delicate and deft hand 


operations in the making of Crane's Fine Papers. 








From eur hand te your hand Crane’s Fine Papers come 


with craftsman quality - Paper for your daughter's wedding... paper for 
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industry expands to meet the needs of production for our way of life and its defense—all the 


papers for many other specialized needs and uses come from the Crane mills. All are made fro: 


choicest of all materials—cotton and linen fibres. All reveal in every sheet the craft of papermaking; the 


harmonizing of hand and machine, the joining of early skills and modern methods. No other pay 


serve so many important purposes with such distinction or afford you so much pleasure and pr 
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Beauty Shopping Tour for 


The Holiday look 


by ANITA COLBY 


THE excitement of the fall season is just around 
the corner; no time of the year gives more 
promise of gay social whirls, perhaps a trip 
somewhere and, of course, all the pretty fash- 
ions. In a fall holiday mood | looked for special 
beauty aids to restore a look of bloom after the 
scorching summer months. Some of the items | 
uncovered are new, others have been pets for a 
long time—all are excellent and all pay off in 
good looks and compliments. 
e@ Charles of the Ritz has come up with a ward- 
robe of lipstick matches. There are fifteen 
luscious colors to experiment with, and each 
stick has enough for three applications, so you 
may, at very little cost, find the ones you like 
best. 
e Three king-size bars of bath soap by Guerlain, 
in the lingering Fleurs des Alpes fragrance, are 
real luxury in the bath. If you’re going on a trip, 
tuck one in your bag and forget about the an- 
noying little slivers found in public conveyances 
and most hotels. 
e@ Lelong’s new-color powder Harem, a warm 
beige tone, is conveniently pressed into a flat 
wafer that travels well, whether for long hops or 
luncheons in town. 
e Geared for modern living and speed, Helena 
Rubinstein’s wonderful Deep Cleanser, in a 
plastic squeeze bottle, is a cream that whisks off 
all surface dirt and protects your complexion. 
This fast-working liquid cream takes but a 
minute to apply. 
e@ Dana, creator of Tabu and other notable 
fragrances, has come up with a handy purse-size 
kit that holds three vials of solid cologne in 
three different fragrances, easy to carry, delight- 


ful to use. 











































and enjoy a vacation 


in Colorado Springs 


Fall months in the Rockies are glorious! That's why the famous Indian Chief “Hoo-Ray” 
named them Indian Summer. You go everywhere and see everything in the colortul 


Pikes Peak region for less...and that’s why we call it “your piggy bank vacation.” 
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Colorado Springs and MANITOU SPRINGS | 
rail coupenday— | sous ERR aa 
; ce S—EEE—E™ 
(P | So delightfully Nees 
HY | ‘different. a 
so packed with adventure... — 

So easy fo visit 


breath-taking beauty. Each day brings 
new adventure. Photograph wild ani- 
mals from your car in famous Kruger 
National Park. Thrill at Victoria 
Falls. Enjoy fine beaches, excellent 
and gay activities, all garnished with a hotels, air-conditioned trains, all 


| 
GET ij! | @ Picture yourself in this land of 


Fun’s on in Las Vegas in all your 
favorite flavors. Heaping servings of 


luxury and leisure, entertainment 


streak of luck. It’s a dish fit fora fling! comforts and conveniences. Enjoy a 
The coupon will bring you a free trip to “different” South Africa, 
folder which tells all about It's two vacations in one... 
——\, fun in these diggin’s. By Sea and on Land 


| Enjoy a delightful voyage on transatlantic 
} liner African Endeavor or African Enter- 

prise. Superb accommodations, cuisine, 
service. Land at port you choose and 
enjoy your own safari with camera or 





EUS yd ¢ gun, prearranged. Or, take our 56-day 
moe ee ee 7A cruise with everything arranged from 
I CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | time of departure to return to New York, 
l | : Fare to Capetown, 
| KEVADA =f SE. For full information, 
) | see your Travel Agent 
ee ee or write Dept. H, 
| Address = — _—ee — ! 
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The Holiday Look 
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@ Shakti, Coty’s powdered and perfumed deodor- 
ant, is in a plastic bottle. It sprays easily and ensures 
exquisite daintiness. 

@ Just the right size and amount is Lanvin’s Tray- 
eller, holds an ounce and a third of Arpége or Pré- 
texte. This perfume bottle is leak-and-break-proo! 

@ To help restore the dewy look of youth, Dorothy 
Gray’s Remoldine, a contour treatment cream that 
helps counteract puffiness and crepy lines. 

@ Estée Lauder believes in changing face-powder 
shades. She has put four shades into a trim pack- 
age that also includes puffs. Now you can trans- 
form from pastel prettiness to warm honey-beige, 
right out of the same box. 

®@ Color-over-color is Elizabeth Arden’s theory for 
lipstick. To prove her point, she has two colors in 
one case, which harmonize and give greater drama 


to the lips. 
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@ Dubarry’s Weekender kit is an indispensable 
beauty prop to the woman traveler. A handsome 
train case with built-in mirror, it contains a gener- 
ous supply of complexion-care products as well as 
color accents to prettiness. 

@ For lustrous and easy-to-manage hair, Helene 
Curtis has Creme Shampoo, a preparation fortified 
with lanolin. It lathers in the hardest water and 
leaves your hair soft and silky. 

@ If you’re plagued by thin, brittle nails, Revlon has 
a Nail Builder set to help you. The ingredients in the 
set are scientifically prepared, and if used consistently 
for thirty days, will reward you with stronger and 
prettier nails. 

@ Lenthéric’s filigree purse flacon, a pretty addition 
to any handbag, is easy to refill and you may have 
your choice of Red Lilac, a fresh and lilting fra- 
grance, or the perennially popular Tweed. THE END 
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Buddhist Temple, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 






ARLBORO 


luxury in smoking unmatched 
by any other cigarette! 


When smoking has stopped being a 
pleasure and becomes only a habit, it’s 
time to freshen up your taste. So if you 
need a change, remember . . . 


IVORY TIPS SS 
PLAIN ENDS 
BEAUTY TIPs (RED) 


are better in every way 
for those who smoke throughout the day! 
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FOR TV BASEBALL fans or for dinners 
Dorian-Macksoud 
short red corduroy wrap-around dress 
that buttons in the back. It has high 
neck, tight-fitting bodice and extra-full 


a deux, designs a 


skirt. Castlemark and Ciner jewelry. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER COSTER 


men { Robert Taplinger 


WINTER GRAY denim for cozy eve- 
nings is used by Loungees for this two- 
piece slacks and jacket ensemble worn 
with a Geist & Geist turtle-neck sweater. 
The jacket lined with red corduroy is 
reversible and the have 
cuffs. Capezio shoes, Agnew jewelry. 


slacks slit 


'venings at Home 


@ Two very happy things are happening in 
America. More people are traveling, and, 
conversely, more people are spending more 
evenings at home. Any travel agent will verify 
the first trend. To confirm the second, we have 
checked the department stores and found that 
sales of at-home fashions are booming. This 
pleasant, around-the-hearth (if you have one) 
custom is the result of a number of unpleasant 
factors, mostly economic—fatter taxes and 
thinner pocketbooks. Result: smart people 
are spending their evenings surrounded by 
things familiar rather than depositing their 
life savings with a night-club captain. The re- 
turn to the home is warming and pleasant, and 
TV adds to the fun. Whatever your reason for 
having holidays at home, you want to look 
your best. You can have a whole wardrobe of 
at-home clothes—casual, romantic, or down- 
right glamorous, depending on the mood and 
the company. The day of the beat-up old bath- 
robe has long since died. Today is the time of 
these beautifully styled fashions, which are 
comfortable and kind to the eye as well as to 


the purse. 


By TON! ROBIN 
HOUDAY Fashion Editor 


CLASSIC SIMPLICITY touched with 
glamour marks Frances Sider’s interpre- 
tation of the fireside look. She uses hot 
pink velveteen for the form-fitting slacks, 
and jewels to accent the classic turtle- 
neck sweater. Shoes by Capezio. 
Ciner, Marchal and Kramer jewelry. 


= 
ELEGANCE AT HOME is beautifully ex- 
pressed by Perfect Negligee’s two-piece ensem- 
ble. The white Dalton cashmere sweater is 
trimmed with a delicate beaded ribbon and 
pearl buttons. The full-length mauve velveteen 
skirt has the slim hip line. Jewelry by Castlecliff, 
Eisenberg and Marchal. Mademoiselle shoes. 


* 
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Life in the land 

of Alps and schnapps 
nN 
is a fairy tale 


=s a come true 
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— TYROL is a salient of towering Alps and» green 
valleys which juts majestically into Western Europe along the 
adjoining borders of Germany to the north and Italy to the south. Its 
westernmost province, Vorarlberg, touches Switzerland, producing 
mixed emotions among the thrifty Swiss who would just as soon see 
this year’s bumper crop of tourists stay within Switzerland’s borders 
instead of romping off into the musical-comedy reaches of the Tyrol 

The Tyrol, however, has been a tourist land since Rome’s legions 
walked through the Brenner Pass long before the Messrs. Hitler and 
Mussolini plotted disaster within its craggy walls. Its Alp-wrinkled 
reaches of stark peaks and post-card valleys are inhabited by a sturdy, 
fun-loving people divided equally into persons with imperial Haps- 
burg noses and cousins of HOLIDAY’s Ludwig Bemelmans. Author 
Bemelmans, a literary refugee from the business of alpine innkeeping, 
is remembered fondly in some sections of the freedom-sacred Tyrol 
as a twinkling rump vanishing over an Alp pursued by the Gestapo. 

The Tyrol is a land of goat and cattle herders during the cool 
mountain summers and ski instructors during the white and much 
cooler winters. It is famed for mountain climbers, yodelers and the 
obscure designer who gave the world the Tyrolean hat. It is also the 
land of the embroidered suspender, the ornate belt and the Lederho- 
sen, the leather shorts which, accompanied by wool knee socks and 
smock coats, have adorned the casts of The Student Prince and 
sundry costume gauds since the discovery of the chorus boy. Further, 
the Tyrol is the native home of the dirndl, the flowered shawl and 
the braided halo hairdo, appurtenances which transform all Mdde/ 
into Teutonic visions of loveliness. It is the country of Enzian 
schnapps, a liquor made from the wild blue gentian which taken in 
regular doses can make the Gross Glockner, Austria’s highest peak 
(12,461 feet), look like a half hour’s climb. 

Tourist Tyrol, the beer-drinking land of the dancing, thigh-slapping 
Schuhplattler, where the archduke always marries the pure but beav- 
tiful goatherd girl, is, in a sense, a wonderful myth. For the most 
part the thousands of visitors find the trappings of the myth valid. 
Meadows ablaze with flowers contrast with dark green foregts. An- 
cient villages show their fairy-tale buildings against the battlements 
of the Alps. The ice-cold streams, born in glaciers, water the valleys 
where women stand waist high in growing hay. 

But there is a Tyrol still emerging from war, still occupied by the 
French at Innsbruck under terms of the Allied partition, and much 
concerned with the irrevocable fact that it is hard to eat sheer beauty 
where the Alps leave so little good soil with which to grow food. There 
is still a Tyrol which hears the faint echoes of droning bombers in the 
night and remembers them perhaps more vividly than it recalls the 
legends which surround the ramparts of castles and kings. 

Not that this year’s visitors will ever be acutely aware of such a 
Tyrol. The Tyrolese are good hosts with a festive tradition, and the 
physical terrain is forever a matchless summer idyll. Nor will the 
wintertime skier, brushing up the Arlberg technique, which expatriate 
Hannes Schneider brought to the United States through Dartmouth 
College, know anything more than pristine slopes and snug inns. 

In a tri-lingual land of rare beauty, the spirit of the Austrian Tyrol 
is still best expressed in the gentle hailing “Griiss Gott’—greet 


God. After all, He is always in the heights. THE END 
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Like things handy when you travel? Next trip, take along a DOPP-KIT and enjoy real 
convenience. Holds all those hard-to-pack grooming needs, yet takes hardly 
any space. Considerately priced $5.50~—$12.95° at fine stores everywhere! 
Love beautiful leather? See DOPP-BILT wallets, fashion-right accessory to 
please any male or female eye $2.50—$30.00° 
“plus federal excise tax 


CHARLES DOPPELT & COMPANY, INC. + CHICAGO 16 
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cot FRENCH 
“7 SPANISH 


RUSSIAN- GERMAN: ITALIAN 
BRATZILIAN-JAPANESE 

| BIG OPPORTUNITIES await Americans who speak Ia 
l§ CORTINA | KH oll 70 years, teaches you, right 


| + FREE £ BOOK *: 


: and 
rmee ‘TRIAL « iffer My w it TO- 
DA Stat comkenine nterested 

Rie f Vet. now eligibte under G I bill 


COLONIAL CORTINA ACADEMY bert. 529 










LAZY SUSAN TABLE 10S W. 40ST. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
" ot FREE GIFT CATALOG 
— * — An unusual Shopping 
Guide packed with 


distinctive gifts, toys, 
sportswear, and house- 
hold accessories at 
reasonable prices. Shop 
in comfort and with 
confidence — satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Johnny Appleseed’s 


Beverly, Mass. 


ON APPROVAL! 


Full Color 2 x 2 (35 mm) 
KODACHROME SLIDES 
of EUROPE 


England + Scotland + France 

ltaly + Germany * Switzerland 

Holland * Belgium * Norway 
Denmark + Sweden 





$125. Sturdy Captain's 





(olowreal Reprodudions an Oe 


COLDWATER MICHIGAN 


ia -WINEMILLER'S 


| Box 735 


















Carry sanitation with you 


“HANDY-KAPS” 


| ¥ : OW ob phe 
Self-dinposing toilet seat covers designed | vate collection of nationally known photographer and 
| wold traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, and are the finest in sub 
for purse, pocket and glove compartment | 
ject matter, composition, and natural color 
bor everyone using public restrooms 





we 
Enjoy the beauty and thrills of Europe right in your own 
living room. All slides are carefully selected from the pri 


Write tor detoiled approval information and free 
catalog listing complete selection of slides 


Ernest E. Wolfe (onc 


10 “KAPS” PER PAG. 5 PKGS. $1.00 
Box 2008-D, Dept. HH. 
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Pasadena 2, California 
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s for school and 





everywhere who delight ne 





Robe, carrying case, air 


cushion in one. Inflatable he lass 
plastic case with 50” x 60” ize SUI 
plaid robe insures warm ffice. S 
football afternoons. Soft ”x I 
wool robe has. thick ckets 
rolled fringes. $9.25, post- bla 
paid. Lewis & Conger, 4.50, 
Avenue of the Americas Br0S., 
at 45th St., N.Y.C. 36. t., Se 


Coffee Kit . .. 
fuel for bull sessions. 
Two-cup electric perco- 
lator operates on AC or 
DC. Zippered cowhide 
case contains two cups, 


two spoons, plastic coffee 
jar, sugar jar. $29.50, post- 
paid. T. Anthony, 751 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 2 








Sewing-Brush Duet last 
for travelers and stu- esk 
dents. Leather case amp 
in red, green or brown, qua 
with measuring tape, ares 
scissors, thread, nee- rst 

35: 


dies, thimble. Attached 
nylonclothes brush. $4.75, 
postpaid. Wales, 540 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C.17. 















Olympic Sweater, 
100 per cent wool, hand- 
loomed, cable-stitched 
turtleneck with hand-em- 
broidered Olympic insig- 
nia. In white and black. 
Sizes are small, medium, 
large. $17.95, postpaid. 
Carroll Reed Ski Shops, 
North Conway, N. H. 
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ollege. and for the young-in-heart 


» extracurricular activities 


















aflated Billfeld for 
he lass who Carries Over- 
e supplies to class or 
fice. Soft leather fold is 
7” x 10'o , two zipper 
ckets, one side flap. In 
ylack, navy, luggage. 
4.50, postpaid. Frost 
Bros.. 217 E. Houston 
Tex. 





t. San Antonio, 








lastic *““‘Bamboo” 
esk set. . . whisk of 
amp cloth cleans it. 
gua, coral, natural, 
artreuse. Pad, 22” x 
5",$10.50; address book, 
35; memo pad and 
agnetic pencil, $4.85. 
‘ostpaid. Plummer’s, 734 
ifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 



















2-in-I Gloves for the 
soft touch and better grip 
on the wheel. Washable 
deerskin with all-wool 
knit glove inside. Men’s 
sizes 8-11,$7.75; women’s 
sizes 614-94, $7.25. 
Add 25¢ west of Miss. 
The Vermont Crossroads 
Store, Waterbury, Vt. 





Glengarry cap and 
scarf from Scotland. 
You'll cut campus capers 
in these authentic tar- 
tans. Wool cap, trimmed 
with grosgrain ribbon, in 
sizes 644 through 7}, 
$4.98. Scarf, $3.98. Post- 
paid. Scottish Products, 
141 E. 44th St., N.Y.C.17. 


Copyright 1952, LF&C : 
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Compact —easy to pack 
Flat transparent plastic case 
holds both iron and cord. 


he 





just press the button 
Handle folds flat for easy 
storage or locks upright. 





Featherlight 
2% pounds | 


Travel, Dron. 


NO MORE WORRIES about wrinkles or 
creases when you have this handy Universal 
Travel Iron packed, too. Freshen up that 
fluffy organdy for tonight’s dance . . . those 
crisp, cool cottons for tomorrow. Even Dad 
can put a press in travel-weary slacks. 


Universal gives you all the features of a 
regular iron in travel size. Six foot detachable 
cord, cool plastic handle and easily read heat 
indicator dial. Works on AC or DC current. 








Ready in an instant and big enough to do 
a real ironing job, yet it folds easily into an 
attractive plastic case to tuck into a corner 
of your luggage. The perfect travel companion. 
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Zephyr-Light 


x, j5mm 





Binocular 
Balk oted Optics 
s/ pins tax 





A close-up view, sharp and 
and a lifetime of service 


bright 


can be provided only by a bin- 
true precision 
The Bausch & 
Lomb binocular represents the de- 
sign necessary 
for adequate optical performance 


ocular built as a 


optical instrument. 
and construction 
and sturdy serviceability. No glass 
which offers less is a bargain at any 
Before you buy any binocu- 
42-page booklet 
and How to Choose 


price 
lar read our 


“Binoculars 







Them.” For a free copy write 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10409 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 


2, New York. 
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EVERYTHING 
FROM. BOOTS 
1O HATS AT 
LOWER COsT—- 4 


ov your 4 


’ h mr va ty am! our monk 
f s Satisfaction guaranteed 
F Oval ‘a 
CRWITT: 
Riding Outfitters To America Since 19)) 








JUSTABLE STRAPS 


owwot SHOULDER BAGS 
e SQESenmorS ATS 


nus 


q 

IMPORTED C 
sine oe 
ob tan 


Seld By Mail Only - 
$2.00 DEPOSIT ON C.0 0.5 


“ot tan 





Order Today! 








New England General Stor 


CAMERA and— 





My AUTO 
ROAD MAP CASE 
& MOTORING LOG 





WILL HAMMOND'S 


5 Plain Street, Millis, Massachusetts 


er l, At My Ace, 


Satine A Hotel Executive? 





pede: for Veterans’ Training 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Desk ¥O-603, Wash. 7, D. C. 36th year 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 








NOW take pictures 
IN 3-DIMENSION 
WITH YOUR REGULAR 





ST ERo- 


Attach or Remove Instantly 
Takes slides or prints in color or black and white 


FOR SLIDES with 35 MM camera order 
utfit #101. Includes Slide Viewer $1770 
FOR PRINTS with 3SMM or larges ameras order 


outfit 4100. For Polaroid camera, outfit 

7100 PI Both outfits include Print Viewer $1625 
buy at your dealers or write 

ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC., 423 W. PIKE ST., COVINGTON, KY. 


COLOR PRINTS 


Electronically controlled for 
superb results. 3-day service ? 












Prins from any 
mn sen — 
"ANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 [5x7 | 8x10 


50° | $1 | $2 

PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME me Film 

24 hours—1!20-620, 35mm mtd Only 0c roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 

Dept. 482, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, D. C. 





—satisfaction guaranteed 
a” Ly ts 




















MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 












catal whe N dligation! 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, Hingham 6, Mass. 











SHORTHAND wn 


Famous Speedwriting Shorthand ny to 
No symbols; no machines. Uses ABC's 
Easiest to learn, write and transc ribe Low 
cost 100,000 taught by mail. Also typing 
29th Year. Write for FREE booklet to: 





WEEKS 
AT HOME 
















SS W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 





Watch Bel 

buckle di (ay 
punctuality. W sich , 
90-day guarantee Be 
one inch w 
red, natura 
Or russet Sizes “iy 
$8.50, postpaid. : 
shall Field, 11] Nor 
State St., Chicag 


(lip Board .. . for 
clamping down on class 
notes. Saves page flipping 
and provides hard writ- 


ing surface. Handsome 


leather board (12” x 9”). 
Comes in red, green, ma- 
roon, etc. $4.95, postpaid. 
Mark Cross, 
nue at 5Sth St., 


Fifth Ave- 
N.Y.C.17 









qt WLUSTRAPD, 
LONDON News 


+. Atte MMustrated London News wasy 
basket with desk basket consort, 4 
cheery twosome for college or hom 
study. Wastebasket measures 

$3.50 postpaid. Desk basket is ¢ 
$1.75 postpaid. Willow Knoll Crafts 
Post Office Box 311, Nyack, N. 








Hand Warmer... 
for winter sports fans 
and snowball battlers. 


Platinum asbestos burner 
in a metal case. One fill- 
ing of lighter fluid lasts 
all day. Comes with extra 
burner. $2.50, postpaid. 
The Crow’s Nest, 
Fifth Ave., 


475 
fp ey 














Travel Kit companions hasten 
that bandbox look after a trip— 
pack them with toiletries. For men 
and women, 744” x 2'4”. Red plaid 
with cowhide trim, waterpro 
lined, $6.60 each, postpaid. Johnn 
Appleseed’s, North Beverly, Mass 





































Magic Booklite . .. the night- 
owl’s roommate's best friend. 
Shines on book only. Doze off and 
it goes out automatically as book 
tips. Made of durable plastic, with 
8-ft. cord and bulb, $1.95, postpaid. 
Village Store, Lake Placid, N.Y. 























(Note: Please do not send unsolicited sam- 
ples to be considered for this column. Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 












You can fly from New York to Nice on Pan American's on from there. Either way you go, you'll be flying with the 
sunny southern route—(via the Azores, Lisbon and Bar- same experienced Flight Crews who've made 38,800 trans 
celona)—or take The Rainbow to Paris or London and fly atlantic crossings —far more than any other airline 








Now, more than ever 


you can afford to go to EUROPE on the 


“Pan Americans thrifty 
Rainbow service will cost 
even less beginning 


Va st = “ 
Round Trip Thrift Season November I: 
fares from New York | ds. 


Shannon... _, $3648 


London........... 417% ‘Look at these i 
Paris... Jy, <a reduced Rainbow ‘Thats one of the brand-neu and shes flown by 


lf t from ? 
60 fares nees from Super-6 Clippers 
Ai Frnt. | oe Novembe: y Pin Americans using | on its 
thru March” 


; Rainbow service 
Tasty meals at budget prices 7 

Now’s the time to begin planning to take advantage ; 
of the lowest transatlantic air fares of the year! 
Both first-class Clipper* fares on The President 
and also tourist fares on The Rainbow will be 
drastically reduced . . . in some cases up to 16%. Ci] 

Ask your Travel Agent for prices on 2- and 3-week, 
inclusive Pan Am Holidays... or call Pan American. 


weweime PA AMERICAN World; Most Experienced Airline 


Pan Americans 
expene mced flight 


CveWS 



































































PLACES TO 





STAY 


CITY HOTELS 


Choice accommodation suggestions for week ends, business trips, vacations and holidays. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


Sostica um 


@ Just 3 minutes from New York City's 
Grand Central Termindl and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, full-length 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
‘‘New York’s Friendly Hotel’’ 


Hele! Lerindlon 


Charles E. Rochester, President 
Geo. W. Miller, Manager 


5; LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., N. ¥.C.17 





leisurely drinking 


' ee a. so Ig, aah OMB Rg, 0! 


THE NEW BREATH-TAKING 


da la Prix 


It's New York with a French 
cent { /uxurious setting 
or dining, 


‘ over-sized cocktails and 

; a menu that rivals the best 

| of la he lle France. | 
1 Room rates from $6 single 

; CHARLES G. TAYLOR, President $9 double— suites $15 
| $T.MORITZ ON-THE-PARK | 
: 50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
* : 


for 











OF By ek ee ee ee ewe i 














Busy men and women enjoy ovr mid- 
Manhattan location overlooking 
Central Park. Walk to Fifth Ave. 
theatres, Radio City 

Choice single rooms, private both, 
rodio, $4.50 to $8, doubles $7.50 
to $14, Many with television 

For Teletype reservations 







BARBIZON: PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE., NEW YORK 


PARK AVE. at 34th ST. 
Thomas J. Kelley II, Managing Director 


Visiting NewYork? 


NY 1-39.49, Write for Booklet HM 


Convenient to airlines terminal, Grand 
Central and Penn Stations. Superb 
food, excellent service, oversized 
rooms, many with air-conditioning 
five popular dining 
and entertainment rooms. One of 


and television... 


New York's finest hotels. 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING Monsen HOTEL 








ow haven't seen NEW YORK 
‘Yl you've seen it from one of the 400 
outside rooms overlooking East River... 
skyline .. 


. United Nations. 
Single $4~$7— Double $7-$12 
BEEKMAN TOWER HOTEL - 
49th St. & Ist Ave. 

Write for Bookiet “H” 








HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





NEW and SMART 
in the Modern Manner l)/ 
At Hollywood & Vine. In the \vi//,, 


Heart of Hollywood's Radio* 
and 1-¥ center 
Write Walter H encase 
Gen. Mgr 


Me A PLAZA 





i) 
URI IS HOTE 





IN MINNEAPOLIS 
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that adds to 
comfort 
- that makes 


Cthe Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


famous 














SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


\ The 
¥y PALACE 
&K, HOTEL 














This 
is arranged 
mm geographical order 
for your convenience when 
planning business or 
pleasure trips. 

















SAY A FEW WORDs 
GEORGIE 


(Continued from Page 79 


chance meeting had throw: 
into a reminiscent mood; his rhetor; 
as he expatiated on the early °3%. 
grew more florid by the mon 

“Halcyon days, by Jove,” he de. 
claimed. “Gad, I was a picar 
fellow then, another Lorenzo de 
Medici. It was the day of the swirl. 
ing cape and the low bow. Wha; 
madcap escapades, what deeds o 
high emprise! Albeit my purse was 
empty, | was ever ready for a due 
or a bout with the flagons. One look 
from Milady’s eyes ——” 

“4 propos of that,” I put in. 
“whatever became of the pouter pi- 
geon who introduced us?” 

“She married into the peerage,” 
said Jessel impressively. ““The Turk- 
ish peerage. I sent them a box of 
halvah for the wedding.” His face 
took on a faraway expression. “What 
a dainty waist that creature had!” 
he marveled. “You could span it 
with your _ hands. I spent the 
winter of °32 spanning it. Here we 

” The anteroom of his suite was 
a smoke-filled chamber resembling a 
vaudeville booking office. A handful 
a lush blonde, a small, 
ulcerous agent, an insurance can- 


sque 


of callers 


vasser, and a carefully unobtrusive 
citizen who looked like a dice hus- 
tler—greeted Jessel effusively. When 
they had been disposed of, I rejoined 
him in his inner sanctum. The mem- 
orabilia accumulated in an ex- 
tensive career as monologist and 
toastmaster overflowed the walls 
and furniture; testimonial letters 
from presidents, banquet scenes, 
signed cigarette boxes, and posters 
lay jumbled on his desk amid movie 
scripts, clippings, and a mountain- 
ous correspondence. He was shout- 
ing into a phone as | entered. 
“How can | open the Santa Anita 
track that Friday?” he bellowed in 
anguish. “I have to dedicate a new 
playground in Tel Aviv the next 
day! Yes, and emcee the Lambs’ 
Gambol in New York two days 
after! I tell you, you’re killing me, 
you're ruining my stomach—say no 
more, Harry, I'll be there.” He 
waved me into a chair, picked up a 
script, and began intoning over it. 
““M-m-m. ‘Lucy, your eyes are like 
sesame seeds tonight, sesame and 
lilies. Anybody who says different is 
a liar.” ‘Oh, Ruskin, don’t, don’t. 
What if my husband should come in 
from his destroyer?’ No, that’s too 
bald. The writer’s using a lance 
instead of .a needle.” He blue- 
penciled * the speech, and tossing 
aside the script, swung toward me. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

Why do I do it?” he demanded. 
“Why does a gifted Thespian, a 

nmer in the great tradition of 
Burbage, Macready, and Booth, 
hock out his brains here for a lousy 
twenty-five hundred a week when he 
could be holding audiences spell- 
bound with his magic? I should be 
ying Strindberg and Shaw in the 
different world capitals, not vege- 
tating in this cactus-covered sub- 
ib!” He smote his breast, taking 
care not to muss his pocket handker- 
chief. “When I remember those early 
days in the theater—the freedom, 





Glamorous 
Beverly Hills 


® Its weather is benign, its 
school system superb, its 
government honest. Not 
even the town’s occupa- 
tional ailment—‘‘Holly- 
wood stomach’’—seems to 
dim the intense, colorful 
living of its people. Irving 
Stone, who lives there, tells 
the story in your October 
HOLIDAY. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











the bonhomie, the comradeship of 
those roaches in the dressing rooms! 
A man could live on nothing at all; 
| used to pay off my Chinese laun- 
dryman in lichee nuts. Today I’ve 
got a mansion overlooking the 
Pacific, with a library of the world’s 
most expensive classics, a retinue 
of servants, a cellar of the finest 
French wines, brandies, and cor- 
dials, every luxury money can buy— 
and yet I’m like a bird in a gilded 
cage. Sometimes I’m tempted to 
kick over the whole shebang. If it 
wasn’t for the crushing weight of 
responsibility, the whole studio on 
my shoulders ——” 

“Let someone else carry the load,” 
| advised. ““Get away from the arti- 
ficiality and hypocrisy of Holly- 
wood. Go down to Palm Springs.” 

“No, it’s too primitive, too re- 
mote,” -he said uneasily. “Some- 
times it takes the Hollywood Re- 
porter a whole day to reach there. 
Wait a minute, though,” he ex- 
claimed. “You gave me an idea. 
Have you ever been in Catalina? A 
Garden of Eden—a little fragment 
of Paradise in an emerald sea! How 
soon can you be back here?” 

“I am here,” I replied, “‘and what's 
more, I’ve seen Catalina. I went 
over there in 1938 ——” 

“Look, I haven't got time to listen 
to travelogues, I’m a busy man,” 


Jessel broke in. “Get some pajamas 
and a toothbrush, and meet me in 
an hour at Woloshin’s delicatessen. 
I'll phone down to San Pedro for a 


, boat, we'll pick up a whole bunch of 
_ lox and whitefish, and I'll guarantee 


you a cruise that'll make Magellan 
look like a farmer.” 

Naturally, I had no intention of 
abetting any such harebrained 
scheme, and I said so. I was still 
saying so about midafternoon as 
Jessel propelled me down a wharf at 
San Pedro toward a luxurious motor 
cruiser, all mahogany and brass, 
moored alongside it. My compan- 
ion’s innate flair for pageantry had 
impelled him to outfit us both with 
yachting caps and binoculars, and he 
was affecting an idiom as salty as 
one of Joseph C. Lincoln’s down- 
East skippers. 

“Avast there, and belay!” he 
hailed the craft thunderously. “Make 
with the gangway, my bully boys! 
We're sailing on the neap tide!”’ The 
captain of the vessel, a stout foxy- 
nose in brown gabardine whom I 
would have cast more accurately as 
a defaulting bank cashier, welcomed 
us aboard and begged our indul- 
gence. The starboard Diesel had 
broken down, but we should be 
under way within a few minutes. 
“Take your time, Captain Ahab,” 
said Jessel negligently, stretching out 
in a chair under the awning. “The 
others haven’t showed up anyway.” 

“What others?” I asked appre- 
hensively. 

“Oh, just some people I invited 
along to keep us company,” he re- 
turned. “I figured we might as well 
play pinochle to while away the 
trip. How long can you look at the 
ocean, for God’s sake? When you've 
seen One wave, you've seen ‘em all.” 
Before I could invent some plausible 
excuse to disembark, like a ruptured 
appendix, our fellow passengers ap- 
peared in a peach-colored convert- 
ible, clad, to a man, in polo coats 
and berets. They all proved to be 
either former studio heads who were 
now agents or former agents who 
had just become studio heads, and 
their conversation was so cryptic that 
it might as well have been in Pawnee. 
The occasional monosyllables | 
caught, however, indicated that they 
were highly suspicious of each other 
and were only undertaking the voy- 
age as a mark of esteem for Jessel. 
How profound this was I shortly 
discovered. One of them deserted 
the card table at which the rest 
sat engrossed in the pasteboards 
and joined me at the rail. 

“A great guy, Georgie,” he ob- 
served emotionally. “Salt of the 
earth. You and I'll be lucky to have 
him read over us when our time 
comes.” I did not quite grasp his 
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meaning and begged for elucidation 
“The eulogy,” he said impatiently 
“Haven't youever heard him give an 
address at a burial? Jeez, he'll make 
you baw/l like a baby. I’ve heard him 
speak at all kinds of dinners and 
affairs, but take it from me, nobody 
can top that boy at a funeral.” He 
was launching into a hushed account 
of Jessel’s eloquence at the inter- 
ment of some picture notable when 
the captain reappeared with a long 
countenance. The engine was hope- 
lessly out of commission, and to 
further confound our plans, an un- 
expected tidal wave had submerged 
Catalina and swallowed it up in the 
depths of the Pacific. The news 
acted like digitalis on Jessel, whose 
mood had been growing progres- 
sively more somber at the thought 
of putting to sea. 

“Good riddance,” he commented 
exultantly, as we drove back into 


Los Angeles. “As a matter of fact, | 


was opposed to the trip from the 
start—I only agreed to humor you. 
Now we can have a good juicy steak 
and go to the fights.” The prospect 
of watching a number of third-rate 
pugs maul each other into insensi- 
bility in a drafty armory full of 
cigar smoke was an exhilarating 
one. Unluckily, I had a prior en- 


gagement to dine with two other old 


friends in the movie colony, Doc 
Johnson and Jamie Boswell, who 
were collaborating on a Biblical film 
at Paramount, and I did not feel | 
could let them down. The mention 
of their names drew immediate ap- 
probation from Jessel. “A topflight 
comedy team,” he declared. “Strictly 
with the boffs. Keep this under your 
hat, but I'm planning a musical 
about Disraeli, with Yvonne de 
Carlo as Queen Victoria, and I'd 
love to have those boys write it. 
Tell their agent to call me.” 
“Right,” | said, as we drew up 





before the Hollywood hotel 
was bivouacked. “Well, it’s | 
treat seeing you again, old ma ,y 
the way, please don’t bot! 
drive me out to the airport w 
leave, will you?” 

“Of course not,” he said wa 
“Now remember, any time y 
having a banquet, a christen 
wedding anniversary, or a sh 
don’t forget Jessel. I’ve got spec 
for all occasions, grave or licent 
as the case may be. I can tug at 
heartstrings, I can tickle the risit 
ties, and, if the caterer needs 
extra man, I can even carry chair 
Pax vobiscum, and give my regard 
to Broadway.” His custom-built wig 
slid away from the curb and was 
lost in the stream of traffic. On the 
sidewalk two urchins were turning 
handsprings, and somehow they pro- 
vided a note of poetic justice. After 
all, nobody could follow Jessel but 
acrobats. THE END 
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a collection of 3000 original works 
of art, including Audubons, Currier 
& Ives prints, and an unmatched 
representation of Canadiana; and, 
forty-five miles to the north, a fish- 
ing camp with thirty-two lakes, none 
of which may be fished by more than 
one boat party at a time. 

For all its opulence, however, 
the summer colony spends little time 
at the Manoir. Nor do Murray 
Bayites put their extra guests up there, 
preferring Chamard’s Lorne House, 
located almost in the center of 
Pointe au Pic. The original Cham- 
ard’s, built in 1878, stood on a bluff 
near the site of the present Manoir, 
and was owned by the grandfather 
of the present owner of the Lorne 
House. Although it was a modest 
establishment, with walls so thin 
that one guest remarked, ** You can 
hear your neighbors changing their 
minds,’ Chamard’s had a devoted 
following. One of the regular guests 
was Theodore Roosevelt’s uncle, 
John. Once, John Roosevelt was 
chided by a friend who was staying 
at the newly erected Manoir Riche- 
lieu. “Why do you stay at that 
stable?” inquired the friend, nod- 
ding toward the low-slung and rather 
grubby Chamard’s. Mr. Chamard, 
who was standing nearby, drew him- 
self up in all his dignity. “If | keep a 
stable,” he said, “it is, at least, a 
stable filled with Thoroughbreds.” 
The summer residents of Murray 
Bay feel much the same way about 
the present Lorne House. 


The residents of La Malbaie, 
Pointe au Pic, and Cap a l’Aigle do 
not depend for their livelihood on 
the profits from summer residents 
and transients. Although the man- 
agement is coy about divulging fig- 
ures, it is reported that the Mancir 
Richelieu, which employs a staff 
of 500, most of them Canadian col- 
lege students, and pays huge taxes, 
is about the only insolvent venture in 
Murray Bay. Even so, its deficit is 
said to be far from alarming. The 
area’s other enterprises, including 
Chamard’s Lorne House and two 
other hotels—Chateau Murray and 
Castel de la Mer, a quaint inn that is 
open the year round and is the scene 
of all-night poker sessions con- 
ducted in volatile French—all ap- 
pear to be in reasonably sound 
financial shape. 

Indeed, according to a well-sub- 
stantiated rumor, one Pointe au Pic 
native, Joseph Couturier, has made 
at least a couple of million dollars 
out of his various merchandising 
operations. (COUTURIER, JOSEPH. 
Specialités : Matériaux de construc- 
tion, Sporting Goods, Garden Seeds 
and Implements.) 

Generally speaking, though, most 
of the natives earn modest salaries 
as employees of the thriving Dono- 
hue paper mills. Their needs are 
modest. Furthermore, they are re- 
sourceful (even growing their awn 
tobacco and vegetables), frugal and 
not given to imbibing much more 
than an occasional bottle of warm 
beer. 

All in all, it would not be sur- 
prising if many of them lived more 
solvently than some of the sum- 
mer visitors, whom the natives are 
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likely to regard as unbecomingly 
frivolous, extravagant and ostenta- 
tious. On the other-hand, they enter 
tain no such opinion of the regular 
summer colony. Being people of a 
practical enough turn of mind to ap- 
preciate the importance of an up-to- 
date hospital in such a remote area, 
the natives admire the homely fact 
that some members of the Murray 
Bay set, notwithstanding the ele- 
gance of their homes and the vast- 
ness of their fortunes, do not even 
own automobiles. It is also signif- 
icant that the residents of La Mal- 
baie, Pointe au Pic, and Cap a 
l’Aigle are noticeably less impressed 
by the sumptuousness of Mrs. 
Francis Cabot’s estate and the se- 
curity of her social position than by 
her ability to drive a tractor. 

THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 


right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left: C-Center; R-Right 


4—Union Pacific Railroad 

6—Hans Namuth 

10— Ernest Kleinberg; Bob Landry; 
Cy La Tour & Son 

12-——Kleinberg; La Tour 

13—Slim Aarons; La Tour 

16— Hallery (Rapho-Guillumette) 

19— Rapho-Guillumette 

?1— Brassai (Rapho-Guillumette) 

13— Wide World 

4 & 26—United Artists 

’8—From Hans Hinrich; Dormand 


Studios 

33—From Lucius Beebe; Arthur L. 
Child (Black Star) 

§2 through 57— Bob Garland 


59—R. Gates (Frederic Lewis), (T) 
66 through 71 Alice Austen 
© Staten Island Historical 
Society) 
77—Wide World 
81 & 83—From Barnaby Conrad 
105—Philip Stern; Ted Croner (R) 
106 & 107—Stern 
112—Lewig and Conger (T); Pagano 
113 & 114— Pagano 
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